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Foreword 


o 

\\Tien Karl Mannheim died early in 1947 in his fifty-third year, 
he left a number of unpublished manuscripts in varying stages 
of completion. At the invitation of Dr. Julia Mannheim, the 
author’s widow and lifelong collaborator, I assisted in forming 
an editorial team, selected from Mannheim’s friends and former 
students, for the purpose of making at least part of this mate¬ 
rial available to the wider public. We were united in the con¬ 
viction that not only do the ideas laid down in these writings 
form an essential key to the full understanding of Mannheim’s 
work, but they contain a most important and topical contribu¬ 
tion to social theory as well as impetus for social action. 

The present book is the first of the posthumous volumes. 
The editorial work on it was performed by Dr. Hans Gerth, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, and by Dr. Ernest K. Bramsted, in close 
co-operation with Dr. Agnes Schwarzchild, both of London, 
England. Dr. Julia Mannheim’s participation was essential in 
every phase of the work. The section on ‘Control of the Econ¬ 
omy, in Chapter 5, had to be rewritten completely; the respon¬ 
sibility for its present form is mine. The final draft vyas-re¬ 
checked against the original manuscript by both editors. The 
bibliographic and other documentary material was added mainly 
by Hans Gerth, who must be regarded as primarily responsible 
for the text as it now stands. The Rockefeller Foundation gen¬ 
erously awarded a grant to the Institute of World Affairs of 
the New School for Social Research for the work of preparing 
the various manuscripts for publication. 

Probably, had the author lived to revise it. he would have 
changed and supplemented the text in many directions. But 
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FOREWORD 


what could still be preserved is a work, complete in itself, that 
may well be considered his political testament. 

Adolph Lowe 

April 1950 

Institute of fVorld Affairs 
Xeic School for Sf>cial Research 
Xeic Yorkf X. L. 



A Note on the Work of Karl Mannheim 


o 


I 


In common with great sociologists of the past, such as Comte 
and Spencer, Marx and Max Weber, Mannheim engaged in 
sociological study as a response to the challenging present. For 
him sociology was a specifically modem way of thought which 
contributes to the rational self-orientation of man in industrial 


society. By raising us to a new level of self-awareness, the intel¬ 
lectual tools that the sociologist forges open up for us an in¬ 
sight into the dangerous process of the modem world with its 
drift toward social upheavals and world wars. 

In many ways the present book rounds out Mannheim’s at¬ 
tempts at analyzing the contemporary crisis. Originally depart- 
ing from abstract philosophical concerns, he addressed him¬ 
self, during his German period, primarily to the intellectual 
constellation of modem society. The main fruit of these studies 
was Ideology and Utopia, first published in German in 1929 and 
issued in an enlarged English edition in 1936. In it, following 
the tradition of Max Weber and Max Scheler, Mannheim fully 
developed what has come to be known as Wissenssoziologie or 
sociology of knowledge. 


The mam thesis of this approach to social thought is that 
ideas emerge and develop in response to, and are determined 
by. the social-historical situation in which intellectual skill 
groups find themselves. And not only do such social-historical 
factor account for the particular political expectancies and de¬ 
mands that representative thinkers elaborate, but social deter- 
mnauon reaches into the most intimate recesses of man’s mind, 
e basic rategones that inform one’s view of social realitv. 
e vision of past and future, especially the conception of human 
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freedom, are shown to be bound up with the thinker’s basic 
political stand and group identification. Even where the social 
observer is careful to control his personal bias, to argue ‘objec¬ 
tively’ by not indulging in special pleading and subjective value 
preferences, his social-historical background can be shown to 
condition his ways of thought. 

For Mannheim, thinking about social reality means first to 
‘see’ something, to bring facts into ‘perspective,’ and by so doing 
possibly to ‘overlook’ and bypass other things. Thus social 
thought is necessarily ‘perspectivist’ thought, and derives from 
a standpoint located in the historical and social context. 
Thinkers of comparable rank and stature may ‘view’ the iden¬ 
tical object from different standpoints and then reach from 
divergent perspectives apparently opposite conclusions. But 
what becomes of truth if this is the basic intellectual situation? 
Mannheim sought to implement the quest for objectivity by 
assessing the angle of vision in which social reality presents 
itself to men in different social and historical situations. Since 
the waning of the Middle -Ages, social thought has manifested 
itself in competition-social and intellectual. Ever broader 
groups have awakened to the fact that history is made by man, 
and have, with varying success, claimed to enter ever broader 
decision-making processes. They have found representative 
spokesmen, skilled in elaborating and justifying their aspira¬ 
tions and outlook. 

Mannheim presented in Ideology and Utopia the panoramic 
procession of Western social thought in terms of the politically 
oriented, socially rooted ideas that were advanced by the intel¬ 
lectual elites of the past in an increasingly pluralist universe of 
discourse. Capitalizing on Marx’s and Nietzsche’s discovery of 
socially and psychologically determined forms of ‘false con¬ 
sciousness’ and ‘rationalizations,’ Mannheim aimed at piercing 
through outmoded ways of thought which stop short of meeung 
present reality. These he called ‘ideologies.’ His earlier mono¬ 
graph on conservative thinking contained a classic analysis of 
the way in which feudal and preindustrial social strata and 
their spokesmen in Germany ‘reacted’ at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centurv against the advent of liberalism and the 
middle class. In Ideology and Utopia he demonstrated how a 
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consen-ative ‘style of thought’ emerged out of unreflective tra¬ 
ditionalist attitudes all over Europe and competed alongside 
the liberal-demoCTatic style of thought for the ‘definition of the 
situation.’ ^Vith the advent of the modern factory worker an 
additional social position offered the opportunity for elaborat¬ 
ing a further way of thought in critical opposition to all others; 
Marxian socialism as the modern form of ‘utopian’ thought. 

Both ideological and utopian thought fail to meet social 
reality adequately. The former lags behind reality, misrepre¬ 
senting it in obsolete concepts, while the latter projects the hope 
of the disadvantaged for the good society into the present. Hence 
much of contemporary thought is to the piercing critic a confu¬ 
sion of tongues, a combat of political theologies, which threaten 
to drown rationally sober discussion and thus disrupt the stabil¬ 
ity of society itself. ^Vhere the pursuit of special interests be¬ 
comes universal and the major intellectual currents gravitate 
toward rigidly embattled pressure groups inflamed by ideologies 
or utopias, social breakdown seems unavoidable. Is there no one 
who cares for the whole and thus rises to a comprehensive per¬ 
spective? But can a stratified and dynamic society offer the 
elevated social position necessary for a more than partial view? 

Mannheim in 1929 placed his hope on the ‘socially unat¬ 
tached intelligentsia,’ as Alfred ^Veber has called this interstitial 
stratum of modem society. Mentally and socially highly mobile, 
emancipated from the fetters of the feudal patronage system, 
not enrolled in the bureaucratic structures and machines of 
metropolitan society, they appeared to Mannheim as the ‘pre¬ 
destined ad\ocates of the intellectual interests of the whole.’ 
The very competition in ideas might inspire them to gradual 
syntheses of partial perspectives, and thus lead them to a pro¬ 
gressively comprehensive and rational understanding of reality, 
which is the prerequisite of a scientific approach to politics and 
social change. ‘Thus they might play the part of watchmen in 
what otherwise w’ould be a pitch-black night.’ ^ 

^ Ideology and Utopia, An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge 
(London, New York, 1936), p. 143. * 
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II 

Mannheim’s emigration to England in 1935 proved to be much 
more than a change in physical location. His German \mtings 
reflect the critical detachment of the Continental scholar of 
that epoch, who had not committed himself beyond his trust in 
the socially unattached intelligentsia. Now the Nazi counter¬ 
revolution and the growing international tension confronted 
him with the crisis of Western society in an all too concrete form. 
At the same time, he found himself in a new intellectual and 
emotional climate, gradually experiencing social forces of 
subility and cohesion alien to the bureaucratic societies in which 
he had spent the first forty years of his life. 

In the eighteenth century, Voltaire had come to early in¬ 
dustrial England from an absolutist state where one social 
stratum in alliance with one Church wielded unlimited power. 
What then impressed him was the peaceful pluralism of Eng¬ 
land’s political and religious groups which in no way seemed 
to threaten the stability of the social order. Two centuries later, 
Mannheim, too, could not find in an England now fully in¬ 
dustrialized any trace of that tendency toward artificial con¬ 
formity which dominated totalitarian Central Europe. But he 
was even more surprised by the absence of that chaotic diversity 
of hostile groups that had destroyed the Weimar Republic. He 
discovered that spontaneous conformity could coexist with the 
freedom of many experimenting groups; genuine tolerance 
toward a wide variety of political attitudes and critical evalua¬ 
tions seemed to draw its very strength from the nationwide ac¬ 
ceptance of certain ultimate principles. 

From that time on, Mannheim’s sociology became a progres¬ 
sive attempt at integrating the findings of his past thinking with 
the experience gained in a new environment. Ever ready to learn, 
Mannheim enriched his conceptual framework by a subtle blend 
of Anglo-American with German and French sociological tradi¬ 
tions. But the leading question and basic concern of Mannheim’s 
vision of the contemporary crisis might be expressed in Max 
Weber’s question; How are freedom and democracy in the long 
run compatible with the development of capitalism? 

Uncontrolled capitalism itself was more and more viewed 
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critically by Mannheim. Its dynamic social and economic 
technology, its urbanization and mobilization of uprooted 
masses, its steeply graded income pyramids, massive pressure- 
group movements, and class struggles, its uneven developmental 
rhy thms of economic and national expansion raise the threat 
of social and personal disintegration. ‘The chief difficulty of 
modern society lies not so much in its vastness as in the fact 
that the liberal method of organization has not reached the stage 
where it can produce the organic articulation [Gliederung] 
which a vast and complex society needs.’ ^ Social cohesion and 
integration depend, above all, upon the proper balance of the 
rational and irrational factors dominant in industrial mass 
society. But as the result of a process of ‘fundamental democra¬ 
tization,’ the older type of restrictive democracy of propertied 
and educated elites has been increasingly displaced by a 
democracy of emotionalized masses. ‘In a society in which the 
masses tend to dominate, irrationalities which have not been 
integrated into the social structure may force their way into 
political life. This situation is dangerous because the selective 
apparatus of mass democracy opens the door to irrationalities 
in those places where rational direction is indispensable. Thus, 
democracy itself produces its own antithesis and even provides 
its enemies with their weapons.’ ® 

Fully appreciative of the political, social, and ethical tradi¬ 
tions of the older Western democracies which have so far blocked 
inroads of anti-democratic and irrational fanaticisms from the 
extreme right and left, Mannheim nevertheless saw the dis¬ 
integrative forces that swept over Central Europe everywhere 
at work. They are stimulated by a dangerous culture lag be¬ 
tween those spheres of social organization which require manage¬ 
ment on the level of planning, and our ways of thinking and 
conduct which have remained on historically backward levels. 
The central issue of our time is therefore characterized by him 
as the transition toward a planned society. Only a strategy of 
gradual reform toward over all planning of society can lead 
us out of the dilemmas that oppose the professed belief in the 


Reconstruction: 

3 Ibid^ 63 'ork. 1940), p. ,06. 
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dignity of the individual to the leveling processes of actual 
standardization, the affirmation of equal opportunities for all 
to the reality of unregulated competition among economic giants 
and dwarfs, the infinite stimulation of consumers’ wants to the 
sharp inequalities of income, the ethic of hard ivork to the 
recurring mass unemployment, the perfection of our means of 
mass communication and techniques of popularization to the 
low levels of taste and mass intelligence. 

Ill 

The present volume is another decisive step in the direction of 
‘sociology for life.’ It had been initiated by his wartime essay 
Diagnosis of Our Time* in which educational and moral- 
reli^ous problems play the dominant role. Now a comprehensive 
theory of contemporary civilizations is presented by a thinker 
to whom ‘thinking’ more and more meant the unity of diagnosis 
and therapy. The detached critical observer has grown into the 
political and social strategist who tries to understand so that 
others may be able to act. 

The book begins by restating the fateful issues of our time. 
A combination of major social forces is heading for disaster 
unless these forces are brought under control. Bureaucratic 
monopoly capitalism dominates the scene. It is justified by its 
beneficiaries in terms of the eighteenth-century ideas of classical 
liberalism. Essentially preindustrial revolutionary conceptions, 
these ideas have been transformed into a conserv'ative ideology 
through the change of meaning and function they undergo in 
a plutocratic environment. At the same time industrialization, 
urbanization, and bureaucratization have created their own 
antidote: the development of new social techniques of large-scale 
and long-range control. But for lack of co-ordination, these 
techniques have so far only served to strengthen the dis¬ 
integrative forces, national and international. Subject to 
competition among unequals, to opaque power processes beyond 
their control, and to the uprooting effects of metropolitan life, 
the lower strata lose their stake in the social order. Mass frustra- 


4 London and New York, i 943 - 
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dons, apathy, and various compensatory mechanisms drive them 
into what Erich Fromm has called ‘escape from freedom. 

In this critical moment of history the strategic position is held 
by England and America. Living on a deeply ingrained 
democradc and religious-moral tradidon, these estem sociedes 
ha%e gradually followed the continental European states in 
developing a bureaucradc administration alongside their tradi- 
donal two-party systems. They hold, in Mannheim’s saew, the 
key' to the new social order of ‘planning for freedom.’ There, 
responsible administradve agencies with enlarged jurisdiction 
and centralized power can develop in accord with the legacy 
of a democratic way of life and the age-old experience of constitu¬ 
tional government. The middle classes, whose existence is bound 
up with a ‘third way’ between reaction and revolution, suj>- 
plemented by free-lancing groups of intellectual elites and skill 
groups of expert planners, are the spearheads of the transition 
toward the new society. .4 democratically selected planning elite 
can work out the optimum balance between centralized authority 
and delegation of pow'er to local and regional agencies. A bold 
social education for life and the reconstruction of the ruling 
elites by the planned admixture of socially ascending groups are 
to pave the way toward the good society'. 

However, in pondering the problems of a truly democratic 
process of planning, Mannheim did not stop at the external pre¬ 
requisites for a new society. Certainly full employment and 
social security, genuine economic and educational opjxjrtunity, 
and the balance of a peaceful world order must serv e as the 
institutional foundations of the future. But, as he had stated 
in his Diagriosis of Our Time, no society can sursive unless basic 
values, institutions, and education are integrated with one 
another. Thus it is only natural that a large section of the 
present volume. Part m, ‘New Man-New Values,’ should be 
de^oted to a systematic theory of the democratic personality, its 
formation and conditioning. 

The concept of ‘integration,’ always essential to .Mannheim’s 
thinking, serves well to illustrate the development of his ideas 
about the relation between the nature of man and the institu¬ 
tions of society. OriginaUy, integration was for him a scientific 
concern, namely, the task of the sociologist in bringing together 
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the isolated findings of the different social sciences, psychology, 
history, economics, etc., so that a comprehensive view of society 
and its dynamics may gradually evolve. But with Mannheun s 
growing emphasis on social strategy and reform, integration be¬ 
comes his central concept of social action, which aims at reunit¬ 
ing the departmentalized spheres of life—such as politics and 
economics, or work and leisure—and assigning a legitimate place 
to the disfavored strata of society. From there he develops in 
accord with modern psycholog)’ the concept of ‘integrating 
behavior’ as the ideal pattern of a democratic community ex¬ 
pressing co-operative attitudes, as opposed to the domineering 
pattern prevailing in an authoritarian society. 

The final step is taken when in his last writings Mannheim 
assigns to religion, freed from authoritarian and superstitious 
admixtures, the task of an ultimate integration of all human 
activities. This is indeed a far cry from his German period, when 
his interest in religious manifestations was confined to discover¬ 
ing their relations with social history. In a spirit of extreme 
rationalism he had, at that time, interpreted intellectual de¬ 
velopment as moving from theology through philosophy to 
sociology. It is true that up to his last day he expected from 
sociology, ‘perhaps the most secularized approach to the 
problems of human life,’ the answer to ‘how far the variability of 
social phenomena including the prevailing evaluations are 
functions of a changing process.’ ® But at the moment when he 
had arrived at a penetrating social pathology of the Self, the 
limits to social analysis had become obvious to him, and he had 
gained a new insight into the archaic regions of the human 
mind and into certain basic experiences beyond the realm of 
ratio and science. 

It was a very practical issue that first brought him up against 
the significance of the human aspect of planning. As early as 
1935, in the German edition of Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction, he was haunted by the ancient idea; quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? In gradually evolving the outlines of 
the answer to ‘who is to plan the planners, which is laid down 
in the present book, he was deeply influenced by a group of 

^ Diaznosis of Our Time, p. 126. 
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prominent Christian thinkers, among them T. S. Eliot, J. Middle- 
ton Murry, and J. H. Oldham. Over many years he met with 
this group for periodic discussions, he himself playing an out¬ 
standing part in reorienting the ideas of its members. Then and 
there he became convinced that sociology and social philosophy 
cannot afford to remain ‘religion blind’ any more than a truly 
rehgious concern with the world can remain ‘society blind.’ 

In conclusion, we should like to draw the reader’s attention 
to Mannheim’s rare gift of assimilating and co-ordinating diverse 
trends of thought. Mannheim the analyst followed in the foot¬ 
steps of Marx, Max Weber, and Mead in recognizing the con¬ 
ditioning power of social structures and institutions not least 
for thought and volition. And Mannheim the educator strongly 
believed in the creative potentialities of man in accordance with 
Rousseau’s democratic and humanist legacy in modem psy¬ 
chology and pedagogy. 

In a similar manner, he tried to reconcile tendencies of 
pragmatism with the insights gained by the psychology of the 
unconscious. At the same time he took strong exception to those 
who claimed to have solved the problem of ‘right behavior’ by 
the postulate of successful adjustment. ‘Given values can always 
be interpreted both as a means of adjustment to real situations, 
and as types of adjustment which are directed by a particular 
Weltanschauung . . . justification of a type of behavior as being 
an efficient piece of adjustment to a given situation does not yet 
determine its being right or wrong from a Christian or a non- 
Christian point of view.’ * The history of mankind is for Mann¬ 
heim more than a story of continuous readjustment. It reflects 
for him also the cumulative impact of major paradigmatic ex¬ 
periences. The new society can come to life only as the creation 
of men who are willing to readjust themsehes once again—but 
under the lodestar of genuine values. 


^Diagnosis of Our Time, pp, 145 and 148. 


Ernest K. Bramsted 
Hans Gerth 



Preface 




This is a book on the principles of a society that is planned 
yet democratic—a society strictly organized in some of its basic 
spheres yet providing all the more freedom where freedom is 
essential. We propose to plan for freedom; therefore we en¬ 
deavor to define its content and find the way that leads to it. 

This is a book dealing with the shape of society beyond Laissez- 
Faire or Total Regimentation on the one hand, and beyond the 
alternatives of Fascism or Ck>mmunism on the other: it proposes 
a Third Way incorporating the painful experiences of the last 
decades into a new pattern of Democracy. We set out to show 
a way through reform and peaceful change, but a way that will 
demand senous sacrifices from all. Planning the transition needs 
to be as decisive as mapping out a distant future. 

This book gives no blueprints; it is neither a list of abstract 
desiderata for the philosopher nor a detailed program for the 
administrator. The last bitter decades have taught us that one 
can neither conceive of a Good Society without reference to 
the actual state of affairs nor reconstruct a whole social order 
by piecemeal administrative reforms. But we can very well lay 
doira principles to convey the general vision of the kind of 
society we want to build. These principles will sene as the 
measuring-rod and should help the administrator to assess the 
merits of single reforms and decisions. 


In times of slow change one can proceed more or less bv 
intuition without constantly consulting principles. But in a 
postwar soaal landslide, when greater upheaval takes place in 
a month than in normal decades, awareness of the social sie- 

survival. We are concerned 
imphcaUons of the transformation of society 
which had Its roots in the last war, but is only now coming into 
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full play. No departmental or sectional changes are considered 
by themselves but only in their interdependence. Without under¬ 
rating the significance of the economic structure we shall show 
that without corresponding alterations on the political and 
cultural level no reform is satisfactory. Increasingly it is recog¬ 
nized that real planning consists in co-ordination of institutions, 
education, valuations and psychology. Only one who can see the 
important ramifications of each single step can act with the 
responsibility required by the complexity of the modern age. 
Under these circumstances a book on the essentials of democratic 
planning has as its theme social life in its totality: new institu¬ 
tions, new men, new values. 

Of course, in a short treatise like this only some crucial changes 
can be examined. But at times it is more important to view the 
general lay of the land than to lose oneself in minor details. 
At this historic moment nothing is certain—all is in flux—any 
proposal may be cancelled by tomorrow’s events. At best one 
may aspire to an understanding of the general trend and die 
nature of real problems. The merits of any concrete solution 
are open to debate and some or even all proposals may have 
to be changed in detail. Yet if they are to the jjoint, it can be 
only because the analysis has laid a finger on the sore spot of 
society. We present this general view for the discussion of those 
vital issues facing all of us in the hope that the reader may join 
us in working toward a new society. This task is the responsibility 
not of a remote happy few but of all of us, for such is the essence 
of democracy. 

The United Nations are called upon to make history, but they 
may fail if thev set the developmental stage in the wrong spirit. 
Then Fascism, which they set out to fight by force of arms, 
might creep in through the new institutional framework. On the 
other hand, genuine and effective co-operation may be thwarted 
by a strong. Moscow-sponsored Communist drive that would 
draw a dividing line between the nations. 

Now, more than ever, mere drift would be fatal and would 
certainly lead to a dictatorship of the Right or the Left. No 
generation ever faced such a hard and onerous task; but neva 
in human history have rulers and decision-makers accumulated 
such great power to do the right thing. 
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MAIN SYMPTOMS OF THE CRISIS 


nosis of the situation will show that basic social change can no 
longer be met by mere repairs and institutional patchwork. We 
must consciously assess our objectives to get us out of the rut: 
this requires thoroughgoing comprehension of the new trend, of 
social change. 

At times the wagon of history moves along a straight and open 
road, at others it has to turn a sharp corner. On the smooth 
highway little or no steering is necessary, nor need the map be 
consulted. But at the sharp corner, careful and alert driving is 
necessary , lest the precious load of tradition, culture, and worldly 
goods be upset. At the crossroads of history we must look for 
reorientation, consult the map, and ask ourselves: Where do 
the roads lead, where do we want to go? 

It is at such crucial crossroads of history that we find ourselves. 
No lament for the age is needed, no nostalgic moan about de¬ 
terioration, but a critical analysis of what has engendered it. 

If one wishes to build a social system, one must have a guid¬ 
ing idea of the new system, an awareness of shortcomings in the 
existing one and of what causes current maladjustments. Eventu¬ 
ally one may ask for ways and means to change the social mech¬ 
anism. .\ diagnosis of the situation must precede any statement 

of new aims and proposed means. 

Most symptoms of maladjustment in modem society can be 
traced to the fact that a parochial world of small groups ex¬ 
panded into a Great Society in a comparatively short time. This 
unguided transformation caused manifold disturbances and un¬ 
solved problems throughout social life. They can be set right 
only with due attention to the circumstances surrounding the 

calamities. ,. 

Unguided, unplanned transition does not cause major dis¬ 
turbances where the social units are small and when sufficient 
time is allowed for adjustment by trial and error. Even then mal¬ 
adjustments occur through the occasional inexpediency of a 
prevailing pattern of action or thought in an unforeseen situa¬ 
tion. Usually, however, a new adjustment is made with no hiatus 
in the process of socially coK>rdinated living. The case is quite 
different when society develops on a large scale ungui . ere, 
too. innumerable efforts are made to replace obsolete patterns 
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of behavior and organization by new ones; but either no new 
pattern can be found on the level of blind experimentation, or, 
if such a new solution emerges at last, there is a hiatus in which 
no satisfactory reaction is forthcoming. In such cases we shall 
speak of social disintegration. 

^Miile there is much talk of disintegration, the term is often 
used too vaguely to convey any meaning. Surely we should not 
speak of disintegration if a social order cherished by the obser\’er 
were to vanish and be replaced by another. This is social change 
indeed, but not social disintegration. The cardinal point is a 
gradual weakening of the prevailing social structure and of the 
forces that sustain it, without the simultaneous growth of a 
new' order. It is true, there are borderline cases w'here we are un¬ 
certain whether the lack of a new solution is a symptom of tran¬ 
sition only or whether a serious void threatens. But by and large 
we know' the difference. Everyone knows that occasional unem¬ 
ployment of a few people is just a gap in adjustment, whereas 
recurrent unemployment, which in its cumulative effects upsets 
the working of a whole social order, should be considered a symp¬ 
tom of disintegration. The same applies to the moral sphere. 
People may occasionally be uncertain about what is right or 
wTong and this may be taken as a matter of course. But when 
mass anxieties prevail, because the general ideological upheaval 
leaves no sound basis for common action, and when people do 
ere they stand or w'hat they ought to think about 
the most elementary problems of life, then again we may rightly 
speak of the spiritual disintegration of society. 

WTiile w'e attempt to show in the following pages that we are 
Using in such an age of disintegration, we of course do not mean 
that disintegration is ever total. \Vere this the case, we could no 
longer go on living. Even in a disintegrating society there are 
self-healing processes and spontaneous adjustments that make 
Iffe somehow bearable. Still, even under conditions of compara- 
uve tranquillity, the sociologically trained eye can see the gaps 
in Ae social fabric, the void in the individual intellectual, moral, 
and emotional make-up. In a given situation, once the cumula- 
ase effects of disintegration get out of hand, implicit chaos be¬ 
comes apparent to all. There are a number of traditional answers 
to the threat of modern social integration. 
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The alternatives of capitalism versus socialism, dictatorship 
versus democracy, secular versus Christian society are such tradi¬ 
tions in group thinking. Yet, however representative of im¬ 
portant group forces these alternatives may be, they are less 
diagnosis than therapeusis, and our therapeutic choice may de¬ 
pend on our preference for different values. But before we choose 
on the basis of such preference, we must ascertain whether in 
fact the disturbances in our social body may be thus treated. Our 
diagnosis must detect the symptoms and causes of social disin¬ 
tegration; only then can we consider the pros and cons of dif¬ 
ferent treatments. 

I. NEW SOCIAL TECHNIQUES MAKING FOR MINORITY RULE 

In our present analysis we take it for granted that the mere 
numerical increase of modern societies is a fundamental cause 
of our difficulties. This growth is primarily due to the astound¬ 
ing increase in population since the Industrial Revolution—itself 
the product of the machine technique.^ For a long time we have 
been aware that the widespread use of machinery carriw its 
own social implications. Thus it is vrell-known that the transi¬ 
tion from the handloom to the mechanical loom revolutionized 
the division of labor and created factory life with its mechanized 
and rationalized work. But this is only one aspect of technologi¬ 
cal change following population growth. The economic inven¬ 
tions that provided the masses with food, clothing, and shelter 
have often received due attention, whereas the development of 
other techniques, likewise in consequence of population growth, 
ha>e almost been overlooked. \Ve have in mind ‘social tech¬ 
niques’ in the sphere of politics, education, warfare, communi¬ 
cation, propaganda, and so on. Their true nature has come to 
light only during the last few decades.== 

Bv stxial techniques * I refer to all methods of influencing hu¬ 
man behavior so that it fits into the prevailing patterns of social 
interaction and organization. The existence of social techniques 

• In aU mv writings on modern society I have emphasized the significance 
of social techniques as well as other points to be mentioned in the present 
diagnosis. In order to weight them properly, I cannot avoid referring to 
them again. Here, however, they are not dealt with merely casually but form 
part of a more comprehensive and systematic survey of the factors making 
for disintegration. 
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is especially evident in the Army, where efficiency rests mainly 
upon stringent organization, training, and discipline, specific 
forms of self-control and obedience. Not only in the Army, but 
also in so-called civilian life people have to be conditioned and 
educated to fit into prevailing patterns of social life. Factory 
work requires specialized training of skill, behavior, and habits, 
a specific form of discipline and rank, a well-defined division of 
labor and controlled interrelations between people and their 
jobs. The dominant pattern may be democratic or authoritarian; 
education serves both systems. At the same time it is only one 
of the social techniques aimed at the creation of the desired type 
of citizen. 

In order to solve the problem of mass organization, modern so¬ 
ciety had to improve and extend these social techniques as well 
as those of the machine. Social inventions are made daily, and 
though little is heard of them they are nonetheless important 
sociologically. But the main thing about such improved social 
techniques today is not only their greater efficiency, but that such 
efficiency favors minority rule. Modem military technique, for 
instance, allow’s a much greater concentration of piower in a few 
hands than did the techniques of any previous pieriod. A man 
with a rifle could threaten a handful of people, a man with a 
Tommy gun or the dive bomber can intimidate a hundred, and 
the atom bomb, millions. Centralized control in the field of gov¬ 
ernment and administration is made equally easy by such in¬ 
ventions as the telephone, radio, and air communications. \'ast 
industrial empires could not be held together without these 
modem means of rapid communication. Yet these very same 
techniques also make for dictatorship. 

As long as society was regulated by a natural interplay between 
small self-contained units, mutual controls could work. One 
individual could control the other, or one group the other, or 
the group the individual. Just as in economic life where huge 
combines with their monopolies replace free competition be¬ 
tween small enterprises, so in other spheres complex social units 
arise that are too arbitrary to reorganize themselves, and must 
be governed from a center. News service, for instance, is handled 
by a few agencies, and scientific research is also increasingly con- 
troUed either by the Sute or by big industry. Large bureaucra- 
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cies appear everywhere, and where formerly individuals made 
independent decisions according to their own best knowledge 
and experience, the majority now must follow instructions, and 
only a few departmental heads are in a position to form compre¬ 
hensive judgments and a policy of their own. 

Similar concentration can be observed in the methods of edu¬ 
cation and of molding public opinion. Mechanized mass pro¬ 
duction of ideas through press and radio propaganda works in 
the same direction. Education tends to become part of the new 
art of manipulating human behavior and can develop into an 
instrument for suppression of the many by the few. Even social 
work, which was formerly the sphere of private charity or the 
individual reformer, has been handed over to trained profes¬ 
sionals. Its misuse can only end in constant meddling with 
private affairs, with little freedom from central interference or 
scope for living a life of one’s own. 

The feature common to all these examples is a tendency to 
establish key positions from which central decisions are made. 
The very existence of key positions automatically makes for 
minority rule. 

The end of laissez-faire and the necessity for planning are un¬ 
avoidable consequences of the present situation and the nature 
of modem techniques. All of us might have preferred living as 
cultured gentlonen of leisure in ancient Athens or as daring 
pioneers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But it is 
not given to us to choose the epoch in which we live or the prob¬ 
lems we are called upon to solve. The concentration of all kinds 
of controls-economic, political, psychological, and mechanical 
-has gone so far (and the last war has so enormously accelerated 
this trend) that the question is only who shall use these means of 
control for what end. For used they will certainly be. 

The alternatives are no longer ‘planning or laissez faire but 
‘planning for what?’ and ‘what kind of planning?’ 

II. THE NEW TECHNIQUES AND THE POWER COMPLEX 

From the very beginning modern techniques were associated 
with the power complex. Much knowledge was acquired to in¬ 
crease power. Technology, both economic and social, has been 
developed as an instrument for seeking and increasing personal 
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power. The capitalist pioneer, the industrialist, the financier, 
and the inventor are children of the same spirit. They sought 
knowledge or financed it in the interest of expansion and ex¬ 
ploitation. They were interested in nature or in man only in so 
far as these promised profits and jxiwer; and they vrere interested 
in other countries only as markets, colonies, and military’ bases.® 
As Lewis Mumford* puts it, they stepped from the walled hor¬ 
izon of the medieval city into the limitless world only to bring 
home quick profits, and cared nothing for the wasted landscape 
they left on their trail. The fruits of their spoils included the 
destruction of tribal customs, semistarsation, tuberculosis, and 
soil erosion. The exclusis e emphasis on piower, the neurotic com¬ 
plex of an age rather than a character trait, destroys the tvorld’s 
equilibrium just as it upsets our whole mental balance. The 
disgraceful slums on the outskirts of our cities, built speculatit ely 
without regard to human needs, the skyscrapers erected centrally 
in towns not in answer to economic need but as beacons of pres¬ 
tige and power-display—both are expressions of the same malig¬ 
nant growth. 

So long as modem capitalist society w’as an expanding system 
with undeveloped countries to absorb men, capital, and energies, 
there was always an outlet for the misuse of power and extreme 
forms of exploitation.® The liberal revolutionaries of 1848 were 
defeated by the reactionary’ powers of their countries, but there 
were still other worlds for them and they found a new’ existence 
and new scope for action elsewhere. Men like Mazzini, Kossuth, 
and Marx continued their work in England, and Karl Schurz « 
made a distinguished career in the United States. By now, how¬ 
ever, Imperialism, the cause of recurrent international friction 
and economic upheaval, seems to have reached a point of satura¬ 
tion. The world is divided; there are no more open spaces with 
free homesteads for immigrants, and the backward peoples have 
been awakened through communication with, and education bv, 
their rulers or trading partners. A new’ distribution of w’ealth is 
taking place and for European powers this w ill be, in contrast to 
the past three or four centuries, a process of contraction rather 
than of expansion. At least such are the prospects, so long as 
power is the main driving force, and expansion for the sake of 
exploitation is the organizing principle. 
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In the domestic pageant the social groups and classes tend to 
become more rigid and sharply stratified. No longer is social 
ascent easy for the enterprising nor are the chances of rapid suc¬ 
cess the same for the small owner. The more refined the tech¬ 
niques and division of labor, the less flexible the social pattern 
seems. 

Striving for power in society is not a constant factor but 
grows with the opportunities. In earlier stages, this urge was still 
more or less controlled; the inventions and techniques it set in 
motion even promoted public welfare. In the final stage nothing 
remains but megalomanic passion, terror, and extermination,^ 
a drama no one of us can watch any longer dispassionately. 

HI. FROM COMMUNAL ECONOMY THROUGH FREE COMPEil'llON 

TO MONOPOLIES 

Just as technology in its aspects of expansion and profiteering 
corresponds to the old spirit of conquest and exploitation, so 
the whole economic system of free competition and private 
ownership of the means of production corresponds to one his¬ 
torical phase—an intermediary phase between two plaimed econ¬ 
omies. At the one end was the local, self-sufficient, nonprofit 
economy of agrarian and handicraft communities ^-at the other 
we envisage a planned economy over vast areas with interna¬ 
tional exchange and integration based upon highly developed 

techniques. i. •• 

If we look at early capitalism and liberalism from tto pomt 
of view it becomes obvious that their ‘sacrosanct’ institutions- 
the free market and free competition, based on the absolute con¬ 
cept of private property® with no external intervention-were 
the products of a unique and transient situation. They exacdy 
correspond to the stage in economic development when expM- 
sion could no longer be carried out by tribal or local umts, 
which were too small and too parochial in oudook. Later ec^ 
nomic expansion took the form of individual penetradon on the 
part of ‘pioneers,’ men with an intrepid spirit of enterprise and 
venture. The right to absolute disposal of individual property, 
as upheld against the older notion of family and corporate prop 
erty and as a defense against state interference, can be ^y un¬ 
derstood as the only adequate stimulus for these mdividual en- 
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trepreneun. The concept of private property operated as a 
dynamic force in the individual’s mind, continually spurring 
him to risk his capital, to save the profits for further accumula¬ 
tion and investment, to give up leisure and pleasure for power 
and profits. 

The picture changed when the scale of these independent eco¬ 
nomic enterprises increased more and more, while their numbers 
declined. Then free competition in its true sense disappeared, the 
scope of individual initiative began to shrink, and a new busi¬ 
ness bureaucracy ' took the place of the independent owner. 
This new managerial class develops its own administrative tech¬ 
nique, as w'ell as new key positions. It almost invisibly creates 
new dependencies. With this the concept of absolute priv'ate 
ownership and unrestricted laissez-faire loses its functional justi¬ 
fication, since it is no longer indispensable for the development 
and maintenance of the economic system. Not only are the newly 
created power positions abused in monopolistic practices, but 
the growing immobility of the system turns competition into a 
positive danger to stability. What once claimed to promote the 
best interests of all now abandons the employment and income 
of the masses to the vagaries of the business cycle.^^ 

This utterly chaotic state of affairs is well known to all of us 
from the cruel experience of many years. For most people the 
crisis of the age is more evident in its economic symptoms than 
in other terms. But economic patterns only repeat the very same 
tendencies of disintegration leading to chaos in all spheres of 
society, though no other symptom except war spreads so widely 
and deeply as mass unemployment. 

IV. DISPLACEMENT OF SELF-REGULATING SMALL GROUPS 

Uncontrolled growth in the economic system is, as we hav'e said, 
just one aspect of uncontrolled growth in modern society at 
large. Society is gradually becoming a conglomeration of smaller 
and larger groups, very often held together only by adminis¬ 
trative agencies replacing the older small organic groups.12 By 
organic we mean that self-regulating power which is character¬ 
istic of small groups but gradually vanishes in large ones. There 
is nothing mysterious about this self-regulating power which 
guarantees a certain evenness, balance, and continuity in de- 
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velopment so long as the size of the community is limited and 
eterybody can see approximately how things will work out. 
There is no mystery about correlating supply and demand in a 
household economy where the decision about the goods to be 
produced and consumed is in the same hands. Nor is there mys¬ 
tery in correlating supply and demand ivhen the craftsman works 
for a certain number of customers whom he knows personally 
and whose wishes he can foresee. There is even no special mystery 
about the self-regulating poivers of the market as long as small 
units compete. 

The phenomenon of self-regulation in small groups has been 
studied more extensively in the economic sphere, but the same 
self-regulation takes place in other spheres. Limited size allows 
e\eryone to understand what is required of him and what to 
expect from the group. In direct everyday contacts with other 
group members, each can discover for himself the causes of suc¬ 
cess or failure and seek collective remedies when things go wrong. 
The Agora of the Greek city, the market place of the medieval 
town, where the church, the guildhall, and the market stalls w'ere 
close to one another, enabled the citizen to take in the whole 
orbit of his world at a glance. Differentiation of human activ¬ 
ities and growth of the corresponding social types happened 
along the lines of gradually expanding co-operation. Everybody 
knew his function since he could clearly see how the village sup¬ 
plied the town and the town, the village; how the different oc¬ 
cupations ser\ed and balanced each other and regulated their 
mutual relationships. Yet among the members not only were the 
formal relations of social hierarchy and function clearly defined 
but the whole edifice of growing society w'as still supported by 
the basic institutions of family, neighborhood, and community. 

Ail this is not said in the spirit of eulogy. The narrow out¬ 
look, the inescapable limitations, would probably have made 
life in such a world unbearable for us. All we want to empha¬ 
size is the nature of an integrated social pattern which is now 
vanishing. The most adequate expression of this evanescence is 
the mushroom growth of the metropolis w’here the last traces of 
organic cohesion are fading away and the principle of common 
living, functional interdependence, and clarity of common pur¬ 
pose are completely destroyed. 
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V. DISINTEGRATION OF TRADITIONAL GROUP CONTROLS 

Another important aspect of the same process is the disintegra¬ 
tion of ancient forms of social control. 

As long as the self-regulating powers of small groups remain 
undisturbed, action and thought are controlled by common sense 
and the rules fixed by custom and precedent. Traditions are 
ultimately the accumulated experience of successful adjustment. 
Acting on the basis of tradition has the advantage of sa\ ing the 
individual the trouble of making a choice, or of inventing netv 
ways where the old are capable of solving the difficulty. But 
tradition and custom maintain their power to control events only 
so long as certain conditions prevail, and it is important to 
enumerate at least some of these. The tasks must be simple and 
recurrent, needing only limited organization for their perform¬ 
ance. Only in these circumstances does the established pattern 
apply; as variety increases, tasks grow too complex. Rational 
analysis is necessary to divide the whole into its component parts, 
creating new combinations and transgressing precedents. 

Tradition works only so long as transformation is slow and 
gradual and the home, the market, the church, and the city do 
not represent entirely different and even antagonistic influences; 
or if they do, there is time to reconcile these differences and to 
assimilate discordant habits. Thus, as long as grow’th is gradual, 
traditions tvill act as controls safeguarding the amount of con¬ 
formity without w'hich co-operation is impossible. You can act 
only if you can base your conduct upon reasonable expectation 
of how people will react. People can be united in war and peace 
only if certain basic values are tacitly accepted by the com¬ 
munity. So long as the group is more or less homogeneous and 
people live in roughly the same sort of social and cultural sur¬ 
roundings, and so long as there is not too much rise and fall in 
tlie social scale, customary habits will remain stable. 

Historically, not only have we passed from the stage of neigh¬ 
borhood community to the Great Society in a relatively short 
time, but this growth has frequently been by fits and starts. 
Technical development in itself undermined those conditions 
that were the mainstay of tradition. Whole groups were eradi¬ 
cated at times, as were the old English aristocracy in the Wars of 
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the Roses or the rural workers during the Industrial Revolution; 
others were driven to emigrate by economic, political, or ecclesi¬ 
astic forces. 

This rapid, spasmodic transformation contributed to the dis¬ 
integration of ancient group controls. We can scarcely maintain 
that we have been able to substitute adequately for them. Un¬ 
doubtedly we have succeeded in inventing a few patterns of 
large-scale organization, like that of the Army, the Factory, the 
Civil Ser\’ice. But none of these has developed the elasticity and 
responsiveness to human needs of the small group. We still take 
it for granted that large-scale organizations should be abstract, 
arbitrary', and dehumanizing, in emulation of the first great 
pattern of large-scale organization, the Army.^® Today, after shat¬ 
tering experiences, we can see that the controls which prevail in 
the Army and the Factory have, in themselves, a demoralizing 
effect. In the long run treating men Uke the cogs and wheels of 
a machine can only lead to deliberate ineflSciency or sabotage. 
The equation—natural controls in small groups, mechanical de¬ 
vices in large-scale organizations—no longer holds. For we know 
that the greatest demoralization of the individual arises from 
overformalization.^* The raw material for chaos is not the un¬ 
disciplined barbarian but the overdisciplined factory worker or 
soldier w'ho in consequence loses vitality whenever the plant 
closes down or when there is no one to give commands. 

VI. FAILURE OF LARGE-SCALE CO-ORDINATION 

As for special controls, an added irritant in modem society is the 
lack of successful co-ordination between different large-scale or¬ 
ganizations. Developed as business enterprises, as state bureau¬ 
cracies, or as voluntary associations, they frequently overlap in 
function. Unco-ordinated institutions cancel each other’s effec¬ 
tiveness. It was quite different in medieval society where, for 
example, the medieval guild was an elaborate system of well- 
defined functions, privileges, and prohibitions. Not only were 
the formal relationships between the members, their social hier¬ 
archy, and their functions within the community clearly estab¬ 
lished, not only were all aspects of their life, work, leisure, cul¬ 
ture, and worship clearly shaped and determined by the pur¬ 
poses of the community, but the corporations themselves were 
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co-ordinated. They constituted the medieval city and thus dif¬ 
fered essentially from modern employers’ associations or trade 
unions which have only segmental functions and are hardly con¬ 
trolled by the community. Admitting that a large-scale society 
cannot continue without a certain co-ordination of its institu¬ 
tions does not mean a plea for corporations either in the medi¬ 
eval or the fascist sense. But it is equally impossible to go on con¬ 
ceiving of individuals as millions of abstract atoms without con¬ 
sidering the educational and moral significance of their associa¬ 
tions. 

As long as the various social functions represented by the as¬ 
sociations remain unco-ordinated and the associations are not 
considered as an organic part of the community, it is too easy to 
manipulate the individual by these means. In a hundred ways 
the modern shrewd technician of influence can reach the indi- 
sidual, as employer or employee, as consumer, student, radio 
listener, sportsman, or holiday-maker, in days of health or sick¬ 
ness. The result is general disorientation.^® 

The weakening and passing of controls also implies the weak¬ 
ening and passing of liberty. There is no real freedom in the 
abstracL There are only liberties. Certain types of freedom and 
restriction belong with each control. The soldier’s freedom is 
different from that of the monk; the teacher’s freedom is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the pupil; the father’s freedom w’ithin his 
family is different from that in his business relations; and the 
cisil senant’s freedom different from that of a free-lance artist 
or journalist. .\s long as society functions properly, all are bound 
by different rules and commitments, but they are also free within 
the framework of these commitments. \\Tiat appears as unbridled 
behavior or license from the point of view of one control may 
re\eal itself as bondage from some other. Where freedom begins 
for one person, a new type of responsibility exists for another. 
At first glance, the artist and free-lance journalist seem freer than 
the soldier or civil sertant. But more thorough investigation may 
reveal that once the soldier and civil servant leave their strictly 
regulated tvork they are free of further responsibility and can 
rela.x. On the other hand, the artist who seems outwardly free 
may be bound by the higher responsibilities of his art, and the 
journalist by his professional code.« Qualitative freedom exists 
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only in relation to qualitatively defined commitments. Absolute 
freedom exists only in anarchy; but this indeed proves that 
when the laws regulating behavior lose their power of control, 
freedom, too, is disappearing. 

VII. DISINTEGRATION OF CO-OPERATHTl CONTROLS 

The waning power of small communities also results in the van¬ 
ishing of techniques once so characteristic of them, those of co¬ 
operative control. 

In any social situation there are two forms of group control. 
One is the authoritative pattern of command and obedience, the 
other the pattern of development and guidance of action 
through co-operation. All the complicated forms of political and 
social organization on a higher level are derivations of these two 
original patterns. They are alternative methods for achieving 
division of labor and differentiation of social functions. The 
first method, diat of command and obedience, very often at¬ 
tains great efficiency but is in most cases detrimental to the in¬ 
dividuals concerned. The alternative of co-operation represents 
a creative principle. This method of shared control is one of the 
most significant intentions in the field of social techniques. In 
its conception of a common purpose which can be realized under 
conditions of shared responsibility, it represents, ancient as it 
may be, a great advance over the method that forces everyone 
blindly to follow the commands of one man. Allocation of dif¬ 
ferent tasks in a way that enables ever)'body to contribute his 
best should be a comparatively easy division of labor; it is 
somewhat more difficult to develop co-operative forms of think¬ 
ing, as in a debate. But ^n a large-scale society it is extremely 
difficult to find a co-operative method of creating consensus and 
sharing common power. Indeed, one of the greatest problems of 
modern Democracy is to project patterns for establishing consen¬ 
sus and sharing common pow'er in large communities. 

In a small sect or community of limited size one can expect 
all members to sense the spirit of the meeting and find through 
discussion how much unconscious agreement exists in their 
minds. However, when the growth of society produces surround¬ 
ings indicative of class as well as spatial distinctions, with con¬ 
flicting mental climates, and when the structure of society pro- 
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duces vested interests with organized pressure groups, it be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult to adhere to the same methods o£ 
creating consensus. Those that worked fairly well in the simpler 
stages of democratic organization scarcely seem adequate now. 

The democratic technique of voting tried to replace consen¬ 
sus and the shared responsibility of simpler groups. The institu¬ 
tion of voting originated in primitive forms of acclamation, 
which later became counting of heads and finally led to various 
schemes of representation, developed with particular skill during 
the nineteenth century. But those who consider voting and the 
present system of suffrage the fundamental weapon of demo¬ 
cratic control overlook the fact that democratic procedure is 
vitiated in many ways by manipulated opinion, organized par¬ 
ties, and pressure groups. Moreover, they fail to see that sharing 
of control is essential not only in the sphere of voting but in all 
functions and all sections of the community; and we have not 
yet succeeded in finding methods of sharing controls adequate 
to the demands of a Great Society. 

VIII. DISRUPTIVE EFFECTS OF CLASS ANTAGONISM 

Left to Itself modem society develops a specific kind of disrup¬ 
tive effect from class distinctions and the psychological factors 
intensifying class antagonisms. 

This aspect of modem society has often been discussed and 
tends to overshadow other causes of disorganization in our 
social system. It is, indeed, a very significant dismptive force and 
surely if allowed to develop uncontrolled will lead to class wars 
and destroy the preconditions of freedom and democratic agree¬ 
ment. 

Contrary to the fatalistic belief in the ‘class stmggle,’ we must 
emphasize that having developed methods of control that could 
check growing class differences, we could use them if only we 
wanted to do so. The obstacles to their application are con¬ 
siderable but essentially no more so than the other dismptive 
factors discussed. The first step toward mastering this sort of dis¬ 
integration is to forego the negativist attitude of fatalism and 
to weigh the pros and cons of a reformist and a revolutionary 
solution. We shall return to this problem presently. 
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IX. DISINTEGRATION OF PERSONALITIES 

Today we know that we cannot consider separately the disinte¬ 
gration of the primar)’ patterns of co-operation and common 
life, the deterioration of social controls, the failure to co-ordinate 
large-scale organizations, and so on. These are not just institu¬ 
tions gone astray, which some objective procedure of ‘institu¬ 
tional reconstruction’ will set right. Today we know that human 
conduct and personality formation depend to a large extent on 
these same institutions. Their disintegration means the disinte¬ 
gration of personality. We expect disorganization of personality 
where institutions disintegrate because today we know that be¬ 
havior and character are not abstract entities in themselves but 
develop primarily out of the context of activities and, to a large 
extent, out of the institutionalized patterns of co-operative action. 
That is, if the pattern of co-operation loses its regulative pow¬ 
ers, controls are no longer acceptable. They lose their vitality 
and prestige: accordingly, behavior is bound to disintegrate. 

A man who follows traditional patterns unquestioningly is 
at a complete loss if his belief in tradition is shattered and no 
new pattern of conduct is at hand to adopt. The same applies 
when there is a hiatus in the co-ordination of institutions im¬ 
mediately affecting human behavior. 

Most of the commands we obey are supported and sanctioned 
by groups. There are the army code, professional codes, business 
codes, and moral codes governing neighborly relations. In mod¬ 
ern society, if large organizations fail to develop their own stand¬ 
ards, if there are no adequate ethics of industrial relations, no 
thorough education for citizenship bringing home the virtues 
of communal responsibility and, finally, if in international rela¬ 
tions the law of the jungle prevails, then these lapses will be 
reflected in the conduct and character of the individuals con¬ 
cerned. People will still behave decently where some remnants 
of the family code or of the professional code are valid, but 
will feel lost where the old prescriptions vanish without being 
replaced by new ones, or where new spheres of life develop that 
are not yet subject to the moral consciousness of the commumty. 
The broader these spheres of lawlessness the more they disinte¬ 
grate personality, until we reach a stage that Durkheim called 
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anomie {nomos, law; a-nomos, lawlessness).^' And this is the real 
state in which people live in a mass societ)' that took the idea of 
laissez-faire literally, not realizing that with the disappearance 
of older controls, man would be left without orientation. Such 
a society is morally ‘undermined.’ 

If we have not yet reached the anomic state, it is because the 
existing undercurrent of tradition and still working and ex¬ 
panding techniques allow agreement on day-to-day issues. But 
it could be seen how flabby both social conduct and moral char¬ 
acter had become, w’hen the first shocks of upheaval came in the 
shape of war, economic crisis, and inflation. Then the latent per¬ 
plexity and moral insecurity of the little man came to the fore, 
and whole nations answered with the desperate ay for ‘security,’ 
the demand for something to hold on to. People considered any¬ 
body who promised anything resembling security a prophet, a 
savior, and a leader whom they would follow blindly rather 
than remain in a state of utter instability and lawlessness. 

X. DISINTEGRATION OF CONSENSUS AND OF RELIGIOUS BONDS 

If our observation is limited to how* conduct deteriorates in the 
context of action, we have not yet fully perceived the disintegra¬ 
tion of behavior and personality. By analyzing the causes of 
social disintegration, we realize that in properly integrated so¬ 
cieties there is an additional process at work over and above the 
formation of conduct and character in action. It is the integrat¬ 
ing function of ideological or spiritual inspiration chiefly repre¬ 
sented by religion. 

When speaking of Religion, the sociologist does not mean thi«t 
or that aeed or denomination, but a basic institution which is 
fairly well expressed in the word ‘religion’ itself. By derivation 
re-ligere means to bind closely whatever you do to a supreme 
cause. Human activity in the context of living is first woven into 
a pattern through habits and conventions. But this primar)- inte¬ 
gration is not enough. Man aaves a more fundamental oneness 
relating all his scattered activities to a common purpose. If this 
commonly accepted purpose disappears, the social machine con¬ 
tinues for a while to work as usual since the mutual dependencies 
and obhgations arising from the division of labor do not allow 
people just to run aw’ay. But, whenever a major crisis occurs, it 
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becomes apparent that mutual obligations are only valid if they 
are rooted in conscience; and conscience, although the most 
personal experience in man, is a guide to common life only if 
a moral and religious interpretation of commonly experienced 
events is accepted and assimilated by the members of that com¬ 
munity. 

Religion in this sense means linking individual actions and 
responsibilities to a broader stream of common experience. Re¬ 
ligion, therefore, integrates once more on a deeper plane what has 
already been integrated for limited utilitarian purposes on the 
more pragmatic level of daily activity. 

When religion ceases to be the deeper integrating force in 
human affairs, the change becomes socially apparent. Until the 
dissolution of medieval society, religion was alive because it 
was not only a creed but also a social control inspiring patterns 
of behavior and ideals of the good life. When this influence was 
first withdrawn, allowing the state, industry, and other sections 
of life to take care of themselves, religion lost vigor, and social 
life found no substitute. First Nationalism, then Socialism tried 
to fill this gap. In an age awaiting for world integration the self- 
defeating tendency and harmful influence of Nationalism, espe¬ 
cially when it becomes an instrument of aggression, are beyond 
question. Certainly for a time Socialism and Communism had 
the power to bind human activities to a higher purpose—that of 
building a society based upon social justice. But this much is 
clear: they cannot mean religion for a great part of mankind 
and thus split instead of uniting men for the next great venture 
of building a co-operative world society. 

The great paradox of any fundamental integration on the 
plane of reMgere at the present historical juncture is that the 
so much needed unification of larger communities is too often 
achieved by antagonism against other religious creeds. These 
seem to create the kind of zeal and intolerance that with the 
help of the present perfected tools of warfare can only lead to 
the extinction of nations. 

As long as the world consisted of several units which could 
develop side by side, religious zeal, time and again, resulted in 
wars. But those struggles of bygone days seem relatively innocent 
maneuvers compared with the two world wars, and even more 
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so, in contemplation of the destructive potentialities of wars to 
come. The criterion of any future spiritual re\i^■al as a creati\e 
force will be its ability to integrate men without antagonizing 
them. The fact that this has hardly happened yet cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as conclusive by tliose who believe in the creative powcis 
in man. For in the past man has often shown that he could meet 
the challenge of an entirely changed environment through the 
emergence of a completely' new mental attitude. 

As we contemplate the chaotic state of unregulated capitalist 
society, one thing becomes quite clear: the present state of so¬ 
ciety cannot last long. We have seen that social chaos may re¬ 
main latent so long as no major crisis occurs. But whenever mass 
unemployment or war brings the tension to a climax, new solu¬ 
tions must be found. By this time the world has learned that 
such crises are not chance, but that both mass unemployment 
and wars are inherent in the system. Thus tlie two basic evils 
will not disappear without a conscious and systematic attack on 
them. This of itself indicates that the age of laissez-faire is over 
and that only through planning can catastrophe be a\oided. 
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(1) Totalitarian planning with its two variants, Fascism and 
Communism; 

(2) Democratic planning gradually evolved by the progressive 
policies of the democracies. The basic valuations, techniques, 
and whole pattern, however, have not yet been clearly stated and 
developed. It is the object of this book to draw the outlines, to 
state the essentials of democratic planning. 

1 . TOTALITARIAN RESPONSES 

The totalitarian answers can to a certain extent be characterized 
as those of the panic-stricken mind to a novel problem—an escape 
into the methods of command, pressure, coercion, and genocide. 
It is generally the method of societies in which the tradition of 
the militar)' pattern prevails, where organization is primarily 
strict regimentation. The totalitarian response should be studied 
carefully because, in spite of its brutality, it clearly portrays the 
situation with which these societies had to deal, even though 
their concrete measures for the most part attempt to cure one 
evil by inflicting another and greater one. 

In this sense it will be useful to see what the main features of 
totalitarian response are and how Communism and Fascism 
differ. Both realize that economic chaos creates recurrent unem¬ 
ployment and that this cannot in the long run be cured by pal¬ 
liatives only. Both realize that the right to work is a fundamental 
right of the citizen which the State ought to ensure. Both realize 
that basic security, keeping the citizen from falling below a cer¬ 
tain level, and stability are equally concerns of the community. 
Likewise they recognize that basic psychological security is a pub¬ 
lic concern, and that a society' cannot go on unless it deliberately 
acknowledges the psychological implications of stability. The 
morale of a community in a mass society does not det elop spon- 
toneously; it needs conscious guidance. In one word, the total- 
itarians resized that in the Great Society, planning in the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and moral spheres is necessar)'. 

.pother similai-ity between Communism and Fascism is that 
both conceived of planning as an all-penasive process which was 
to reflate etenthing. Both regarded planning as centralized 
procedure emanating from a few key positions. 

Finally the two are alike in so far as both carry through plan- 
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ning by dictatorship. This means absolute concentration of 
power in the hands of a feiv, through a monopolistic party. In 
concrete terms, it involves suspension of nearly all the rights of 
the free citizen. It means complete control of the press and all 
other organs for forming public opinion as well as complete con¬ 
trol of the educational system. It means irresponsible use of 
power by official and semiofficial gangs; it means concentration 
camps, spying, and terrorism of all kinds. Though in their dic¬ 
tatorial methods there is little to choose between Fascism and 
Communism, it is i\Tong to consider the two systems identical 
just for that reason. We do not wish to minimize the significance 
of dictatorial elements and totalitarian overregimentation; we 
see that even the positive virtues of socialist planning are sapped. 
It makes, however, a great difference whether a dictatorship 
serves the unbridled power complex of a few party bosses, in¬ 
dustrialists, and army leaders, or whether it aims ultimately at 
raising the standard of living of the many. Nobody can doubt 
that poverty and illiteracy have been reduced in Russia on an 
unprecedented scale, whereas the Nazis lowered both living and 
educational standards in Germany. Surely it was a great achieve¬ 
ment on Russia’s part to build a creative policy of national 
minorities by establishing their cultural autonomy rather than 
mobilize them against one another and systematically instigate 
feelings of alleged national and racial superiority.^ 

Both Communism and Fascism have a dictated culture,- but 
with the difference that one aims at general enlightenment of 
the populace and stops short only if this clashes with the official 
ideology. Although in Soviet Russia this ideolog)- affects many 
spheres of thought, it does not aim at primitivism as Nazi educa¬ 
tion did. The Nazi ideal was the barbarian not yet humanized 
by Western classical and Christian values. They aimed at the in¬ 
culcation of a cult of fertility and ‘race’ and at the deification of 
their own nation. It was the systematic inculcation of a creed 
to perpetuate struggle, conflict, and mutual extinction. Rational¬ 
ist elements in Russian propaganda and education account for 
the overthrow of pre-industrial habits and formulae, and this 
was necessary to a modern industrialized society. But it should 
not blind us to the fact that by adopting only the rationalist 
tradition of Western civilization, the Russians sacrificed the 
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wealth of thought and human experience embodied in the other 
traditions of European culture. Historical materialism is a so¬ 
ciological and philosophical doctrine that has great value only 
as one among the many systems of scientific hypotheses. The 
hostile attitude to Christianity and everything beyond die nar¬ 
row bounds of historical materialism, the deliberate a\oidance 
of nonrational values must imply sacrifice hardly acceptable to 
nations with a complex culture and a more diverse spiritual in¬ 
heritance. To be aware that reactionary movements often make 
use of the nonrational forces in our culture as a weapon for 
their own purposes, or as camouflage for vested interests, does 
not jusdfy the theorem that religion is camouflage of backward¬ 
ness, a tool of reaction. In England, for instance, the deepest 
drive for social progress was firmly rooted in religious experi¬ 
ence.® 

II. THE PESSIMISTIC VIEW OF FASCISM 

One of the fundamental differences between Communism and 
Fascism is that Fascism does not believe in the perfectibility of 
man and has no real utopian vision of bettering social organiza¬ 
tion and human relations. Therefore in their actions the Fascists 
are never guided by the idea of basic improvement of world 
affairs. This leads them to reckless exploitation of the immediate 
chances to benefit a minority, either their ruling class or their 
race. If, for instance, the disorganization of the economic system 
makes it desirable that a new order be planned on a world¬ 
wide scale, but in the transition stage pure autarchy pays bet¬ 
ter, the Fascists will throw their full weight on the side of 
autarchy and exploit its possibilities—even though they know 
that from the broader point of view it means the ruin of man¬ 
kind. 

WTiile others rack their brains for w^ays to improve the living 
standard of all classes and nations, the Fascist believes only in 
exploitation. The best thinkers of the age worry over possible 
means of removing the constant threat of war, whereas the 
Fascist takes it for granted that war is rooted in human nature 
and that his ‘race’ stands to gain from this fact by turning out 
the most efficient soldiers and the most ruthless conquerors. 
While publicists, educators, and politicians realize the tremen¬ 
dous power of suggestion and emotional propaganda but are 
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reluctant to use it for fear of paralyzing the power of judgment 
in the next generation, the Fascist ruthlessly uses these methods 
in all human relations. He not only replaces the methods of 
political discussion by organized propaganda, but even trans¬ 
forms education and all important human relations into com¬ 
partments of propaganda. Nor does he except personal rela¬ 
tionships or the exploitation of leisure and communal enjoy¬ 
ment for his own purposes. Of course, this also applies to a 
large extent to Soviet Russia and to some other countries in 
eastern Europe, but they at least are on the defensive about 
such tactics; their whole educational policy, they claim, is aimed 
not at emotionalism but at rational thinking and analysis of 
human relations, however narrow its scope. 

Though mankind strived most strenuously to eliminate the 
methods of command and suppression wherever possible, the 
Fascist assumes that man wants to be guided and will turn that 
quest for guidance into a principle of political and social orgjan- 
ization. Thus all the democratic experiments, the fruits of cen¬ 
turies, can he destroyed in a few years. 

In all these examples the restrictive tendency in the fascist 
mentality comes to the fore. The Fascist is against growth and 
improvement because he does not believe in the basic creative 
powers of man. With this pessimism and skepticism it is pos¬ 
sible to use ef&cient techniques only for further exploitation. 
The fact that he believes in biological determinism-the in¬ 
herent and unalterable quality of ‘race’-is only another expres¬ 
sion of cynical fatalism. Neither social justice in one’s own coun¬ 
try nor collaboration among nations regarded as equals is pos¬ 
sible: and the sacro egoismo of the dominant race—the Herren- 
uo/A-follows of necessity. This philosophy is so alarming that 
even if all power rested with the Fascists there would necessar¬ 
ily he continual ferment and rebellion, and eventually mutual 
destruction. 

III. THE UTOPIAN HOPE OF MARXISM 

Where the Fascist has too little, the Communist has rather too 
much He starts with a fanatical belief in the perfectibility o 
human nature and of the social order. Even this unlimited faith 
in the potential improvement of human affairs would do no 
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harm were he not thereby beguiled into underestimating diffi¬ 
culties of the transitional stage. Being critical and often CNcn o\er- 
critical of the existing state of affairs, the Communist is ready to 
scrap everj'thing and make an entirely new start. The danger in 
this is obvious. In diagnosing the inevitability of class war, the 
Communist takes part in creating it.^ Through relentless empha¬ 
sis on the proposition that society' can be essentially’ transformed 
onlv by violence, he shatters the environment in which gradual 
reform could be carried out. By destroying the hopes of the re¬ 
formers he creates a situation in which nothing can survive but 
extremist revolutionary or extremist reactionary mentality. This 
acute tension and absolute antagonism is the desideratum of 
revolutionary' theory. At the time when it was conceived there 
was some sense to it despite the ruthlessness, but nowadays this 
attitude creates a situation favoring the revolutionary’s defeat 
and the reactionary’s victory. 

Modem revolutionary theory ® was conceived at an early stage 
of Capitalism, in a world of scarcity and ruthless exploitation, 
when one could think only of a life-and-death struggle between 
rich and poor in which the poor had nothing to lose but his 
chains.® Since then a situation has developed in advanced indus¬ 
trialist countries where there are too many people who could 
lose only by revolution. They would therefore prefer to see a 
peaceful transformation toward a more enlightened social or¬ 
ganization.' Apart from this, the early revolutionary diagnosis 
erred on three points: (i) In a highly differentiated industrial 
society the extreme Left has little chance of getting and holding 
power unless there is profound disintegration of society. (2) The 
anti-middle-class bias of the Marxist doctrine ® is bound to alien¬ 
ate considerable parts of the population in whom the main 
chance of Fascism resides. (3) Furthermore, and this is the most 
important factor, not only has the supposedly ‘transitional’ dic¬ 
tatorship in Soviet Russia not withered away, but we can pre¬ 
suppose that it never would in any social experiment based upon 
dictatorship. This is true because, given modem social tech¬ 
niques, a minority will never hand over power to an unarmed 
majority. Revolution against any totalitarian power, once en¬ 
trenched, is nearly hopeless. No established totalitarian regime, 
whatever its political creed, can be broken from within; it takes 
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an external war to unseat it.® It follows that the utopian hopes 
of the Communists that their dictatorship would gradually fade 
away are even more visionary than many of their other over- 
optimistic expectations. 

This Marxian hope for a transient dictatorship was an uncon¬ 
scious projection of real experiences from the past, but it no 
longer holds true. The generation of Marx could look back on 
history to times when revolutions against Absolutism had suc¬ 
ceeded or w'hen Absolutism had gradually yielded to Democracy. 
But at that time the main weapon was the rifle: every man repre¬ 
sented one rifle, every rifle one man, and ten thousand or a hun¬ 
dred thousand men, especially after a lost war, could turn against 
the tyrant. This was the real root of Democracy.^® Today with 
completely different weapons, the private or semiofficial armies 
of the dictator, together with a centralized government and a 
vast network of spies, constitute a stronghold against which in 
peace time thus far no resistance has ever succeeded. It is most 
dangerous optimism to believe that this sort of power, once 
established, will ever abdicate for ideological reasons or for the 
love of freedom. 

The only chance for the ideal of freedom to remain relevant 
in the minds of rulers lies in the continuance of free institutions 
and their support. The dangerous fallacy in the communist 
argument is that its champions promise to pay for every inch of 
lost freedom in the intermediary period of dictatorship with an 
undated check on a better future. But by now we have learned 
that every improvement is worth infinitely more if won gradually 
under conditions of freedom and democratic agreement than if 
it has to be paid for by sacrificing free institutions and the free¬ 
dom-loving mind that goes with them. Once these have disap¬ 
peared, they can hardly be regained under present conditions of 
social technique. Once a dictatorial system, whatever its social 
content, seizes the educational apparatus, it does everything to 
obliterate the memory and need of free thought and free living; 
it does its utmost to transform free institutions into tools of a 
minoritv.^^ 
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rV- TOWARD DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 

If the whole weight of the argument just presented is accepted, 
then the social and political problem of our age can be formu¬ 
lated. Our task is to build a social system by planning, but plan¬ 
ning of a special kind: it must be planning for freedom, sub¬ 
jected to democratic control; planning, but not restrictionist so 
as to favor group monopolies either of entrepreneurs or workers 
associations, but ‘planning for plenty,’ i.e. full employment and 
full exploitation of resources; planning for social justice rather 
than absolute equality, with difEerentiation of rewards and status 
on the basis of genuine equality rather than privilege; planning 
not for a classless society but for one that abolishes the extremes 
of wealth and poverty; planning for cultural standards without 
‘leveling down’—a planned transition making for progress with¬ 
out discarding what is valuable in tradition; planning that 
counteracts the dangers of a mass society by co-ordination of the 
means of social control but interfering only in cases of insti¬ 
tutional or moral deterioration defined by collective criteria; 
planning for balance between centralization and dispersion of 
power; planning for gradual transformation of society in order 
to encourage the growth of personality: in short, planning but 
not regimentation.^ 

It is important to enumerate these requirements even if on 
first glance it seems to be a list of desiderata that includes an 
element of paradox. It is our contention that these ideas seem 
incompatible to us only because we take existing altemati\ es for 
granted. We take it for granted that planning can only be dicta¬ 
torial, because both fascist and communist planning is dicta¬ 
torial. We take it for granted that Hberty is the price to be paid 
for planning, because the fascist and communist planners wipe 
out all opposition by \iolence and terror. We think that a 
democratic society is bound to become restrictive and monop¬ 
olist, because unconsciously we identify democracy with the 
latest phase of oligarchy and monopolist capitalism. We take it 
for granted that there is no choice in the moral world between 
chaos and cage, because in our laissez-faire democratic societies 
all elements of moral conformity gradually disappear, and to 
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date no remedy has been found other than the enforcement of 
a common mind through dictatorial indoctrination. 

But it would be short-sighted fatalism to put up with the 
existing disintegration and responses as final and inevitable. 
Our generation would be lacking in imagination if it regarded 
chance developments as inexorable and allowed the next genera¬ 
tion to go on struggling to preserve types of societies unsatisfac¬ 
tory in themselves. It is not worth dying either for a sham de¬ 
mocracy that favors only restriction and extremes of poverty and 
plutocratic wealth, or for a sham planned society in which all 
human freedom vanishes forever. Everything, therefore, depends 
on our imagination and intellectual effort. We must neither ac¬ 
cept the existing deterioration of our democratic system as irre¬ 
versible nor embrace the first chance experiments of reorganiza¬ 
tion in totalitarian states as the only possible course. Even in 
politics the status quo is instructive only if the analytic mind 
can disentangle (a) which features have come about through the 
exigencies of the changing basic structure of society and (b) 
which are arbitrary answers to a challenge that might be met 
in some other manner. 

Creative politics does not differ from creadve science. The 
latter begins where the mind moves away from established pat¬ 
terns; the scientist freely invents tools that do not yet exist as 
such in nature, although in principle they are based on nature. 
If we think of a planned democracy that is free, we set ourselves 
a goal that is not yet realized—a combination of desiderata with 
as yet no corresponding reality. It does not follow that so long 
as we observe how cause and effect work in society, we cannot 
influence current trends so as to reach the envisaged goal. As we 
constantly influence the trend of social events (and are bound to 
do so in the future to an ever-increasing extent), it is all the 
more important that we should be ever aware of the necessities 
of our age. In this sense true vision of the essentials of Democracy 
is absolutely imperative, even though our list of desiderata seems 
at first utopian. Experiments may miscarry, but improvement is 
possible only if the experimenter can clearly state what he wants; 
he can only try again if he knows exactly what he wanted and 
why he failed before. 

Therefore, it is not in the least certain that what appears at 
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first sight Utopian %vill prove to be so in the long run. Every 
new vision of improving social institutions has seemed utopian 
to those who took the established order for granted. One might 
go even further and say that at least in the present situation the 
pattern of a societ)’ based upon democratic planning is far from 
being utopian, since a great many converging lines in Britain 
as well as in the United States move in the direction of the eight 
points mentioned. \\'ithout a clear vision of the purpose, how¬ 
ever, the right moment might pass by without the desired effect. 

Before undertaking to discuss the chances and agenda for a 
system of planned freedom in the .-Vnglo-Saxon countries, it 
might be worth while to make a brief inventory of the charac¬ 
teristic elements of hfe in these democracies, cultural as well as 
institutional, political as well as economic. For no attempt at 
reforming a given society can succeed without recognizing cer¬ 
tain of its basic characteristics. 

Let us begin with Great Britain. While Russia built her netv 
world upon the clean slate of total revolution, Britain has many 
elements in her tradition that should not be wiped out recklessly, 
because fortunately they represent a valuable heritage that may 
help to smooth over the difficult transition to a new social order. 
Making the transition smoother does not, of course, mean gloss¬ 
ing over the difficulties or sacrifices demanded, for no birth is 
without suffering no growth without pain, and no education 
wthout effort and discipline. It is true that some British char¬ 
acteristics are ambivalent or, by historical usage, have almost 
lost their meaning, e.g. the principle of majority rule; such sym¬ 
bols may become the tools of totalitarian abuse or mere dead¬ 
weights holding back any change. Others still have great vitality 
and it is certain that democratic traditions and formulae, meth¬ 
ods and institutions, will be utilized, brought up-to-date as 
vehicles for the emerging needs of the present age. 

Britain is more fortunate than countries that have had to 
undergo the hectic convulsions of a belated hasty growth of mod¬ 
em industrialism. She can look back on the longest and hence 
the most gradual development both of her rich economic re¬ 
sources and her political institutions. She had achieved nation¬ 
hood before the disintegrating forces of modern capitalism and 
urbanism made their fatal impact, so that even the most incisive 
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social and moral dislocations caused by the industrial and agri¬ 
cultural re^olutions of the eighteenth century did not disrupt 
the national homogeneity. When in the course of the next fifty 
years the nation threatened to fall asunder into the ‘two nations,’ 
political reforms managed to re-establish basic consensus, while 
at the same time economic expansion provided outlets for other¬ 
wise frustrated energies. The assumption of eventual agreement 
on common aims has ever since remained the linchpin of the 
working of British parliamentary democracy. This tradition, this 
common experience which has held British political life together, 
is one of the great hopes for eventual acceptance and feasibility 
of democratic planning for Britain. Soviet Russia, and to a cer- 
(Jegree even the ill-fated German Republic, had to educate 
peoples with limited practical experience of free political insti¬ 
tutions or the expression of free political w'ill. Britain, however, 
fortunately possesses both—some well-tried and still flexible meth¬ 
ods and the inherited social discipline of political discussion and 
compromise. Her political parties in the parliamentary system 
have been recognized as alternative, not mutually exdusive, 
solutions. Parties do not represent totalitarian organizations of 
particular social strata; party lines are not the only or the es¬ 
sential dividing lines through the entire life of the nation, as 
rvas the case, for example, in Germany after 1870, when people 
frequently played chess or football according to their political 
affiliations and seldom met on any common ground. Whether 
Britain will succeed in her present great experiment of a demo¬ 
cratically planned order will depend mainly on her capacity for 
adapting the methods and institutions of buoyant democratic 
response to a basically new situation, and upon whether the 
spirit of common tradition is still strong enough to overcome the 
increasing emphasis on separate and disintegrating interests. Of 
course, this is more than a matter of good will and we should 
not blind ourselves to the immensity of the problem. 

It might seem unrealistic to expect to transfer the spirit of a 
mid-nineteenth-century democracy (corollary to the economic ex¬ 
pansion of a practically homogeneous middle-class society) into 
the infinitely more complex situation at the end of this epoch. 
New techniques are at work within new limitations since two 
wars have turned the main creditor nation of the world into 
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a debtor nation, to mention only one of the crucial trends of 
world economic development. But Britain is not only fortunate 
in possessing a legacy of political experience to prepare her for 
planned agreement; her economic structure likewise shows fea¬ 
tures that, if rightly understood, may become steppingstones to 
an order planned for plenty, freedom, and social justice. British 
industries are probably somew’hat less highly concentrated than 
those of other countries with a similar development of capital¬ 
ism. And although Britain has no antitrust legislation (doubtful 
in effectiveness in any event) monopolies play a less striking 
part than, for instance, in pre-Nazi Germany or the United 
States. The preponderance of industries producing for mass con¬ 
sumption, such as cotton goods, might prepare Britain better 
for a system of planning toward a rising standard of living. In¬ 
deed, it is realized increasingly that British prosperity can exist 
only in a world which plans, if necessary by temporary sacrifice, 
for a higher standard of living all over the world. Ob\iously it 
would be absurd to expect a system to be democratically accept¬ 
able to all, that aimed at plenty abroad but condoned scarcity 
at home. 

Another economic fact that may equip Britain better for 
peaceful reform is the long undisturbed growth of national 
wealth that helped the British people to preserve an equanimity 
that few other countries were able to enjoy. Awareness of the 
critical situation and the seriousness of the task before us may, 
so we can hope at least, prevent the drift into economic, intel¬ 
lectual, and psychological chaos that offers such tempting bait 
to all dark elements thriving on insecurity, neglect, and despair. 
Furthermore, a certain experience in public enterprise in Britain 
preserves the pattern of co-operative controls within a world of 
private unco-ordinated interests. War-time organization and 
public regulation of some aspects of private ownership may also 
serve as an introduction to planning, especially if certain features 
are at the same time recognized as warning signals. 

Finally a rapid glance at the cultural and spiritual spheres 
would show many features that may make the change in Britain 
from laissez-faire to a democratically planned order more than 
the pious hope of well-meaning optimists afraid of facing the 
true dimensions of a gigantic task. The religious and moral 
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sense of communal responsibility is still a reality in spite of the 
decadence of pre-industrial society. What is needed for real 
mobilization of these forces for a democratically planned state 
is, first, the will to adjust social life in all spheres to the demands 
of the new techniques; and thereafter, redefinition of basic moral 
values to fit emerging needs of the order desired. For a nation 
to whom compromise does not mean weakness and subjection to 
the rule of force, but acceptance of the human value of uniting 
fellowmen in a common responsibility, it should not be entirely 
novel to agree on a commonly acceptable order run by the many, 
not the few; for plenty, not for scarcity; for a common life, not 
for destruction and death. Moral forces should be the more 
ready to answer this appeal as the dangers of refusal are only too 
obvious. _ 

V. THE EMERGING NEW PATTERN 

Now, it is in the nature of a democratically adopted change that 
it cannot be extremist. It cannot be so radical that only those 
gain by it who have little to lose in the present state of society; 
nor can it be so conservative that it bokters up the vested in¬ 
terest of any minority. Reform as opposed to revolution looks to 
balanced progress and therefore derives its dynamic impetus 
from the middle groups of society. It has been most successful 
when, as has often been the case in England, progressive con¬ 
servatives took up the plea for reform, even though the initial 
drive has come from more radical groups guided by intellectual 
critics. 

At the same time the lesson of past experience has its limita¬ 
tions. The new reform policy can no longer be a hit-or-miss 
compromise on disconnected issues, but concerns the whole of 
society. Five- or ten-year plans demanding prior agreement not 
only on the starting point but on the sequence of subsequent 
steps have become the pattern of social change. 

This being so, it cannot be denied that there is a certain af¬ 
finity between the idea of planning and the one-party system. 
Since the formulation and execution of a consistent plan re¬ 
quires a unified political will, the totalitarian systems for all 
their crudeness contain an element related to the historical situa¬ 
tion today. This is what makes the challenge to democracy so 
serious. And contemporary democratic systems will be able to 
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meet this challenge only if they discover new methods of creat¬ 
ing a unified political will by voluntaiy’ agreement on the part 
of rival social groups. Either democracs' must invent in the 
shortest possible time such new techniques, or some form of 
totalitarianism tvill win. 

It is often said that in the various forms of representative gov¬ 
ernment democracy has already developed a satisfactory- method 
for reaching agreement. However, in examining customary' legis¬ 
lative practice, we cannot help realizing that very little co-or¬ 
dination exists in the framing even of fundamental bills. We 
are used to legislating on, say, military affairs, or education, or 
economic policy, without giving much thought to the interde¬ 
pendence of these matters. It was the merit of Dicey’s book on 
representative government and public opinion that it showed 
how a coherent system can evolve even from the haphazard 
methods of democratic legislation. Referring to the social reform 
of mid-nineteenth<entury England, Dicey demonstrated tliat it 
was unified public opinion, based on the utilitarian social phi¬ 
losophy, that not only stimulated parliamenuiy- activity but 
also achieved the intrinsic consistency of the bills enacted. 

The time has passed when political will can thus be spon¬ 
taneously fused by public opinion. In order to achiese demo¬ 
cratic agreement on long-range issues today we are in need of a 
more elaborate method of consciously creating consensus. Of 
course—and this wiU always distinguish Democracy from Total¬ 
itarianism—the creative force of the Opposition must under no 
circumstances be suppressed. Constructive criticism will, if any¬ 
thing, become more important. But the channels through which 
it operates, the form in which it is presented, and the time when 
it is aired may undergo a change. 

The new function of the Opposition becomes clear if we com- 
political with the economic order. The democratic sys¬ 
tem of the pre-planning period resembled in many ways the 
free market. Each group fought with a good conscience for its 
sectional interest, trusting that the uncontrolled interplay of 
pohtical forces would eventually produce harmony. But just as 
large-scale organization and vested interests obstruct self-regula¬ 
tion of the modem industrial market, so democratic societies 
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cannot survive if their political parties stress competition at the 
expense of co-operation. 

Experience has clearly shown that an excessively competitive 
party system leads straight into Fascism. Xhere rival social forces 
from which Democracy draws its dynamic impulse are delib¬ 
erately paralyzed without genuine integration. What spurious 
representation of sectional interests is preserved serves only the 
will of the dictator. By contrast. Democracy in an age of plan¬ 
ning is confronted with an almost paradoxical task. On the one 
hand, the dynamic and critical powers of the party system are to 
be strengthened. On the other hand, the parties must become 
aware of their collective responsibility and of the limits to op¬ 
position within any comprehensive plan of social reform. 

To command agreement or at least loyal opposition in the 
sense discussed, any plan has to fulfil certain objective precon¬ 
ditions: 

(1) The plan must be consistent. Under simpler conditions 
incompatible poliucal measures naturally caused friction. But 
adjustment was brought about by the spontaneous forces of 
everyday life. Now that we have to decide on mass problems 
such as stability of employment, social security, equality of op¬ 
portunity, et cetera, in the context of a highly organized social 
structure, any friction threatens to become cumulative. 

(2) The plan must be acceptable to a majority. As we have 
pointed out already, such a majority can be found only in the 
center, excluding both reactionaries who do not want to move 
at any price, and radicals who think the millennium is just around 
the corner. Naturally these center groups allow for different 
shades of opinion. But it is in the light of these that co-opera¬ 
tion on basic issues can be postulated. Whatever their differences 
on conaete issues, they agree, on the one hand, on the direction 
of reform and, on the other hand, on the peaceful method of 
change. Therefore they should be able to compromise on any 
actual program or, at least, to submit to majority decision 

This does not mean that fundamental issues are to be dodged 
in public discussion. The contrary will be true if we think of 
election campaigns in a planned democracy. There the vanom 
parties will fight one another on the comprehensive issues of al¬ 
ternative plans and of alternative methods of their realizauon. 
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Of necessity this will direct political discussions toward the 
fundamental problems of society. Such discussion recjuires great 
improvement in the political judgment of the ascrage jxrson, 
and this is possible only if the issues at stake can be made com¬ 
prehensible to him. Though e.xpert knowledge in the technical 
sense cannot be e.xpected of him, genuine understanding of es¬ 
sentials is indispensable for the future voter. It is the task of 
political thinkers to reduce the complexities of the contemporary 
situation to such simple terms. 

The following exposition is a modest beginning in this major 
undertaking. It attempts to clarify the alternatives facing the 
democratic citizen of today when he seeks to interpret socio 
political issues in terms of the Third Way. To this end we shall 
examine some strategic problems in our present ecotiomic, social, 
political, and cultural situation with a \iew to discosering 

(1) faults in the present manner of functioning 

(2) appropriate methods of planning more perfect functioning 

(3) safeguards to assure the democratic nature of any planned in¬ 
tervention. 
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On Power ^-A Chapter in Political Sociology 
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L FREEDOM AND THE SOCIAL ORDER * 

The sociologist who sets out to understand contemporary politi¬ 
cal change must necessarily define ‘government,’ state, society, 
in terms of social organization and view them in historical per¬ 
spective. 

Politically significant oi^pmizations are not necessarily com¬ 
ponents of what we are used to call the state. This word has ex¬ 
isted only since the Italian Renaissance, when men referred to lo 
stato.^ The term and its meaning were innovations. Neither 
feudalism nor the Greek city-state can be described adequately 
in terms of this concept, which is bound to be increasingly in¬ 
congruous with developments in the near future. The alterna¬ 
tives of state and society, as we think of them today, are of even 
later origin. The essence and implications of the concepts are 
derived from the Age of Liberalism. Although many of the un¬ 
derlying elements have changed, the annotation of the terms 
has remained unaltered. 

The Age of Liberalism took for granted the antagonism be¬ 
tween bureaucracy and business, usually identified with society 
at large. As the absolute ruler, the king, lost his prerogatives or 
disappeared entirely, the state became more and more identified 

•This sub-secdon was planned as an independent diapter entitled A New 
Approach to Political Science, and its methodtdc^cal exposition is tdevanl 
not only to the discussion of power but applies equally to the other chap¬ 
ters of Part n. 
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with bureaucratic government. Then came the influence of jur¬ 
ists and law courts with their legal terminology and concept of 
the state as an impersonal entity that could be sued or sue indi¬ 
viduals. This legal fiction may serve the purposes of law, but 
contributes little to our undersunding of systems prior to the 
formation of the modern state or to clarifying new beginnings. 
Hence we shall use the term ‘body politic.’ The broad scope of 
this concept permits us to view as a purely historical phenome¬ 
non the identification of the bureaucracy-including the army 
and judiciar>'-with the state. It keeps us from disregarding the 
political relevance of other groups and their leaders with similar 
sociological functions® in other historical periods, which are 
likely to reappear in the future. 

By ‘body politic’ we shall therefore understand all groups and 
leaders who play an active role in the organization of society. 
They may be self-appointed entrepreneurs or elected magistrates, 
high trade-union functionaries or feudal lords of the past. Our 
concept comprises those j>olitical elements par excellence that 
concentrate in their hands administrative functions, military 
power, and social leadership.^ The body politic, sociologically 
understood, inheres in all these political and politically relevant 
units. ^Vhen we use the expression ‘politically relevant’ the word 
political stands for ‘public.’ It includes matters of family or em¬ 
ployment, only as they become public concerns in a given society. 
The task for the political sociologist is to describe the forms of 
co<*rdination between all political groups prevailing in a given 
social structure, and the sociological problem, the relations be¬ 
tween groups and their regulation, which can be hierarchical, 
federative, or co-ordinating in a democratic sense. 

Our definition has two advantages. It allows political sociology 
to pay due attention to those social forces which are not state 
regulated in the traditional sense and not bureaucratically con¬ 
trolled, yet may integrate the political processes of governing, 
organizing, leading, co-ordinating, and so on. Furthermore, the 
obsolete dual conception of ‘state’ and ‘society,’ which has little 
basis in fact today, can be discarded. This dualbm usually 
equates state with bureaucracy, and society with the conglorom- 
tion of vigorous organizations that successfully claim the epithets 
•free and private.’ Besides, our terminology checks the idea that 
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freedom is threatened only by state power, as if other organiza¬ 
tions of society were not equally dangerous and out to encroach 
on man’s life, i.e. to expand beyond their legitimate sphere of 
activity. It is meaningless to assert that the fight for freedom 
consists in hampering central authorities as much as possible, 
and to call this goal freedom regardless of the possible chaos re¬ 
sulting from the unhampered action of lesser social units. 

The old dualism between bureaucracy and free society be¬ 
came obsolete when their boundaries increasingly overlapped 
as the Age of Free Enterprise waned partly as a result of the 
following changes: 

1. Among private interests bureaucracies have developed that 
sometimes equal the central bureaucracies in strength and 
power.^ 

2. The clear distinction between elected, appointed, or self- 
appointed (so called ‘independent’) management personnel tends 
to become vague. 

3. There is no longer a clear distinction between private 
management directors, who owe their function to appointment 
and pursue a definite career, and publicly elected or appointed 
leaders. Besides, both public and private corporations perform 
functions that are politically relevant (that is, concern the pub¬ 
lic interest); many issues are settled by self-regulation which 
formerly were thought to be managed best by the Civil Service. 
On the other hand, there are advisor)' bodies of exports attached 
to the Cfr'il Ser\'ice that are nonbureaucratic in character.® 

4. Many business units, labor, and other voluntar)' associa¬ 
tions have public significance; their co-ordination is no longer 
a matter of private decisions.' 

5. The State acts in several countries as a partner in ‘private’ 
business corporations. Hence the old boundary lines between 
private and public enterprise no longer hold.® 

6. Finally, and least explored, a new p)ersonality typo has de- 
velopod through these combinations in certain sections of the 
bureaucrac)'. This type of man blends the initiative of the free 
entrepreneur with the tradition of the civil senant to think 
primarily in terms of public welfare.® 

In the light of these developments the old dispute regarding 
bureaucracy or no bureaucracy seems merely ideological for pri- 
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\ate bureaucracy is no better in itself than state bureaucracy. 
Both can be improved if adequate measures are taken, so that the 
real question becomes: What form of organization is best adapted 
to solve the problems in a given situation? When, where, and to 
what extent shall we centralize or decentralize, when and where 
shall we admit or encourage private enterprise, where shall we 
favor delegation of powers or self-government by small govern¬ 
ing bodies? 

Our decisions will not be guided by bias for or against civil- 
service rule, but by considerations of the rank, size, and nature 
of the organization, its make-up, functions, situation, promise 
of optimal ef&ciency, accountability, and ease of democratic con¬ 
trol. Finally, we shall have to consider the single group and its 
organization with regard to its place in the whole body politic 
and its relation to the general plan. Gaetano Mosca’s words are 
still pertinent today: 


From our point of view there can be no antagonism between state 
and society. The state is to be looked upon merely as that part of 
society which performs the political function. Considered in this hght, 
all questions touching interference or noninterference by the state come 
to Lume a new aspecL Instead of asking what the limits of state 
activity ought to be, we try to find out what the best type of poliucal 
ofpniLuon «hich ,ypi, in od,er nords, enables all .he elen-enn 
that have a political significance in a given soaety to be best utilized 
and specialized, best subjected to reciprocal conuol and to the pnnaple 
of individual responsibility for the things that are done m the re- 

sDCCtive domains. , .... 

When people contrast state management with private imtiauve, th y 

are often merely comparing work done by a 

might be done by other directing elements in soaety. The latter m y, 
inlet, in some cases actually have an official status without necessar- 
ily being paid employees.^® 

Once we free ourselves of the bogey that whatever the state 
and its bureauaacy do is wTong and contrary to freedom, and 
that whatever others do is efficient and synonymous with fre^ 
dom, we can squarely face the true issue. Reduced to a single 
phrase, the issue is that in our modern world everyThmg is polit¬ 
ical, the state is evenwhere. and public responsibility is int«- 
woven in the whole fabric of society. Freedom consists not in 
denying this interpenetration but in defining its legitimate uses 
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in all spheres, setting limits and deciding the pattern of penetra¬ 
tion and, last but not least, in safeguarding public responsibility 
and shared control over decisions. From this follows the impor¬ 
tance of institutional control for a strategs' of reform in a demo¬ 
cratically planned society, and the need for a theory of power 
based on democratic principles. 

II. TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC THEORY OF POUTR * 

There is much wavering between the extremes of anarchism 
(abolition of all forms of power) and hard-boiled power politics. 
Normally a middle course is pursued. Without consistent prin¬ 
ciples, however, our political policies appear opportunist, mere 
expedients of the hour. 

Democrac), rightly understood, implies a theory of power 
aimed at defining ways of distributing and controlling communal 
power for maximum security, efiEcienc)', and freedom.^^ The 
theory appropriate for the Third \Vay will not preach with 
Gandhi abstention from all piower, or succumb to the blind 
power worship of Nazism, nor will it represent the ‘golden mean’ 
appropriate to the ‘timotropic’ society, as it has rightly been 
called.^- This type of society pursues the acquisition of wealth 
as the summum honum, thinking to avoid the use of power by 
exerting economic pressure either oi ertly or covertly. Obviously, 
no society can exist without some form of jxiwer. A meaningful 
theory is less concerned with the abstract question of power or 
no power than with its actual forms and their social setting. It 
obsenes the transmutations of power with structural changes of 
society; it asks what kind and amount of potver goes to differ¬ 
ent members and agents of society; finally it detects and con¬ 
demns abuses of power and cruelty. 

Our statement anticipates the solution in general terms. There 
is a great difference between functional and arbitrary power. 
Any society, however, may rightly be called despotic which per¬ 
mits ruling groups and individuals to wield more power than 
their functions require or allows them to use power arbitrarily. 

We shall next elaborate and illustrate our proposition. \ 
democratic theor)- of power must be comprehensive. Power 

•This and the foUowing pans of the chapter on Power were written in 
Summer 1946. 
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means not merely violence, the use of brute force by the army 
or police. Nor do we mean to restrict our concept of power to 
political power. We speak of economic and administrative power 
as well as of the power of persuasion working through religion, 
education, and media of mass communication such as the press, 
motion picture, and radio. Power is present whenever and wher¬ 
ever social pressures operate on the individual to induce desired 
conduct. The means of inducing ‘obedience to pressures’ are 
significant, but of secondary importance. The pressures may be 
overt or they may be inherent in the socio-economic system or 
any established pattern of social roles. 

With H. Goldhamer and E. Shils^* we would distinguish 
various forms of power, and speak of domination and manipuUh 
tion. The former refers to relations in which the power-holder 
expresses his wishes by giving commands, the latter to relations 
in which the power-holder exercises influence without stating the 
expected behavior. 

This comprehensive definition of power allows for the analyti¬ 
cal reduction of various forms of constraint to a common de¬ 
nominator, and thus permits answering the question which types 
and combination of pressures are at work in any given system 
and how a new system substitutes new pressures for old. Such a 
concept of power will enable us to interpret society at the level 
of planning when control of all social forces is at issue; politics 
is no longer a separate compartment, and the use of violence 
is no longer considered the only means upholding a social order. 

This new approach also discards as fallaq- the economic the¬ 
ory of Liberalism. The socialists rightly repudiated the alleged 
‘freedom’ of the modern worker to sell his labor in any market 
he liked. If freedom and constraint are clearly defined, he is not 
free but subject to pressure disguised as free choice. The issue 
is not that of freedom versus power but of alternate forms of 
pressures exerted by social power. Having said this, we depart 
from the socialist argument by emphasizing the different nature 
of pressures, human or inhuman, demanding co-operauon or im¬ 
posing regimentation. . . . * u 

Social change does not move from absolute domination to a 
solute freedom but goes through transmutauons of different 
power structures. Forms of power, i.e. various forms o pr 
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sure, change because the nature of the action sought and the 
techniques of their social control change. A few examples ma) 
serse to illustrate the point. 

An agrarian economy with poor means of communication and 
an army of self-equipped and fortified cavahy or charioteers will 
favor the development of decentralized feudalism. Personal pres¬ 
sures combine with ecclesiastic power and contractual relations 
to create stable loyalties—the power of tradition rather than le¬ 
gal enactments regulates human relations.^* 

In contrast, a society' with highly develoj>ed techniques of 
production, efiScient means of communication, and strict divi¬ 
sion of labor wll be run from a few centers according to gen¬ 
eral rules. The machinelike interdependence of the parts will 
lend itself to specific forms of pressure. A person may be kept in 
his place not so much by direct command as by the fear of losing 
his job and status. He may protect himself against this threat 
and pressure by joining a trade union which seeks to establish 
counterpressures by the power of large-scale organization. 

Once the structure of society changes, its pressures and means 
of control tvill change concomitantly. Accordingly a new t\ j>e of 
authority will be established, using new sanctions against the 
non-conformisL This is not all. The selection and education of 
those who command and maneu\er pressures will van' just as 
much as the training for conformity and obedience. 

Despite the scope of these variations, barely analyzed thus far, 
no sodet)- can dispense tvith controls altogether. Society like na¬ 
ture abhors a \acuum, though the process of substituting one 
set of controls for another usually involves a crisis. The problem 
of our age is not so much, as many people would like to assume, 
to abolish capitalist controls at all costs, to get rid of the pres¬ 
sures of the market and the self-balancing of forces in as many 
spheres of life as possible; the real task is rather to substitute 
new controls for ineffectual ones in order to eliminate waste, 
restore efficiency, give scope to foresight—eliminating inter alia 
cyclical unemplosment—and to do all this without inhuman 
regimentation or needless interference tdth the normal aspira¬ 
tions of the dtizenn’. 
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m. THE THREE BASIC FORMS OF POWTER 


Manifestations of power differ according to their means of con¬ 
trol. Hence we may profitably distinguish between three basic 
forms of power: free sway, organized destruction, and institution¬ 
alized or canalized power. 

(a) Free sway of uncontrolled violence on the part of indi- 
viduals or groups leads to chaos, anarchy, and anomie. The clos¬ 
est analogy to free sway in power relationships is electricity in its 
natural unmastered form. Fitful flashes of lightning during a 
thunderstorm may be downright destructive, whereas the same 
energy brought under technological control obediently serves hu¬ 
man ends. 

The free sway of emotional energy sweeps everything before 
it like a hurricane, representing a borderline state of socializa¬ 
tion, the minimum. Outbreaks of panic or senseless rage are the 
horror of responsible men. We try by all manner of means to 
avoid such outbreaks of naked passion. We have a horror va^i 
in society lest such crowd emotion get out of hand. The contagion 
of emotion, the disappearance of social control and self-control, 
characterize its manifestation and lead to mob action such as 


pogroms and lynchings.^® 

(b) Organized destruction, such as wars, revolutions, et cetera, 
show external forms of organization, but their violent methods 
and destructive aims tend toward free sway. 

Control of both sorts of power—of violence, revolution, chaos, 
and even war-offers no major problem. It rests primarily upon 
the use of armed forces in defense of a given order. Hence we 
shall say no more about it, but turn to the main theme of po¬ 
litical sociology. _ _ j • • 

(c) Canalized power, as we wish to term it, is vested in insti¬ 
tutions and produces orderly patterns of human interaction sub¬ 
ject to norms, codes, and rules. Power is controlled and m turo 
controls conduct. Its various forms wiU be discussed presen y. 
Institutionalized power may be dangerous when ei*er too lax 
or too rigid. The freedom it admits may mean a drift toward 
laissez-faire without leadership, or at the opposite extreme may 
suppress all self-expression and become unbearable. 

Most of our ideas about canalized power and control 



POU'nR IN PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

ited for tivo reasons: Our crucial experiences and our terminol¬ 
ogy of power-legitimate power/ ‘suppression/ ‘freedom’-are 
modeled on internalized personal relations. Further, the opera¬ 
tions of poAver and its controls have been scrutinized only in 
smaU groups. The transfer of these experiences to large organ¬ 
izations and their projection to society at large is for the most 
part taken for granted. But it is doubtful whether what we may 
expect of small group relationships aWII hold good for large-scale 
organizations, as it is questionable Avhether the kind of freedom 
we are used to in personal relationships or small groups can be 
enjoyed in large organizations. 

Next we may proceed to discuss the transformation of canal¬ 
ized power and its control. We shall need to differentiate be¬ 
tween various phases in the institutionalization of poAver and 
to relate them to their concomitant phases of socialization. 

rv. POAAUt IN PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

HoAA’eAer complex its derivatives, the archetype of poAver-experi- 
ence is the personal feeling of strength in making another person 
boAv to our Avill. Psychic coercion, as practiced in magic, is mod¬ 
eled on this primary experience. From the first, man’s feeling of 
poAver has been joined Avith control of other people’s behavior. 
Hence any discussion of power is associated with that of con¬ 
trol. Our poAver is measured by the extent and degree of our 
control OA'er our felloAvmen (including their services); and our 
poAver, in turn, is controlled to the extent that our fellowmen 
check our will to control them. 

Although poAver and control primarily mean coercion, the use 
of the AA’ords soon broadens, since we do not control other men 
by commands and threats alone, but often through kindness and 
persuasion. Hence power is present no matter how we induce 
people to comply Avith our wishes. Interaction in power rela¬ 
tions is not based on fear alone but on mutual response, Avhich is 
perhaps the more fundamental and general source of human 
control.^® 

In personal relations mutual control preA’ails. Its intensity and 
forms A ary Asith the personal qualities of the participants and 
AA'ith their relationship, Avhether ephemeral acquaintance, friend¬ 
ship, courtship, or whatever it may be. The operation of poAver 
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in personal relations directly reflects the ‘weight’ of the respec¬ 
tive personalities involved. In purely personal relations power 
is diffuse and controls are casual. 

A certain hardening, a first step toward an institution of 
power, occurs when behavior in personal relations becomes pat¬ 
terned. This occurs swiftly, since even the most private personal 
relationship is part of the continuous social process and subject 
to established or emergent forms, following precedent or mold¬ 
ing new patterns of intimacy.^' Transition from a state of fluid¬ 
ity begins in the folkways, as Sumner^® calls the conventional¬ 
ized forms of expedient conduct through which the past rules 
the present. Folkways may assume one of two forms; they may 
be usages merely practiced without emphasis, or mores hallowed 
by the moral code of religion. Here social pressures begin to 
operate, which no longer derive from personal power relation¬ 
ships. At this stage of culture individual behavior reflects and is 
subject to norms and values sanctioned by groups and corporate 
bodies, priesthoods, et cetera. Thus A may rebuke B for not 
doing things properly, his censure conveying the misgivings of 
a community mainly concerned with perpetuating its established 
way of life and controlling behavior from a point quite outside 
the sphere of jaerson-to-person relationships. 

Sanctions connected with folkways—whether positive, i.e. ap 
pro% ing certain behavior, or negative, i.e. disapproving and cen¬ 
suring it-are merely casual. For although they have their locus 
outside personal relationships, they are not yet fully integrated 
into the social fabric since they result from diffuse power. Inte¬ 
gration finally occurs when power is turned over to an institu¬ 
tion by organized sanctions. This change is fundamental. 

‘.Anyone mav lift his brow at a departure from accepted usage, 
or join with his neighbor in ostracizing someone who has vio- 
latetl the mores. Only the proper officers or functionaries may 
undertake the sanctioned procedures of an institution.’ Insti¬ 
tutions follow recognized rules, formal procedure. The most a • 
vanccd form of institutionalized control is the law as interprete 
and enforced by the courts and police power. The transition 
from diffuse power and casual controls to organized ones is 
significant because it leads in a curious way to the reification of 
the purely personal pressures of the social process. In terms of 
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social behavior, law enforcement may be said to consist of a care¬ 
fully thought out interplay of pressures exerted by various in- 
disiduals performing their established roles according to well- 
defined rules. When we say that society exerts institutional pres¬ 
sures, the abstract noun ‘society’ stands for the co-ordinated be¬ 
havior of many individuals, none of whom singly (as in personal 
relations) elicits the desired behavior on the part of the con¬ 
trolled individual. Ideas of jurisdiction and authority develop 
at this stage. Now, the law defines who can decide when, what 
kind of, and what amount of pressure should be applied against 
whom. 

Institutional sanctions coexist with folkways and mores, and 
societies vary in their definition of behavior subject to organized 
and diffuse sanctions, to law and to mores. Anglo-Saxon societies 
prefer to regulate a maximum of conduct by convention and are 
inclined to believe that only behavior regulated by folkways 
and mores is free. By contrast, societies influenced by the tradi¬ 
tion of Roman law lean toward statutory regulation, where defi¬ 
nitions are clear-cut and the sources of pressure are explicit and 
visibly organized. 

V. POWER CONCENTRATION IN FUNCTIONS 

A different and equally important phase of the transmutation of 
person-to-person controls into social ones may be observed when 
the survival of the group demands organized co-operation. A 
tribal hunting team, for instance, is organized around the social 
objective of providing food. Regulation and pressure not only 
serve to maintain an established way of life but effectively guar¬ 
antee fulfilment of this collective function. Provision for such 
necessary functions is the external source and motive for regula¬ 
tion in contrast to mere person-to-person relationships. The col¬ 
lective responsibility calls for recurrent and lasting functions, 
including that of leadership. The leader may give orders to the 
subordinate members of his team and on occasion use physical 
or psychological pressures. In so doing he links his personal, 
physical, and mental strength to an objective function. He acts 
not so much on behalf of the community and its generalized 
ways of doing things as for the sake of successful performance. In 
this situation a strange metamorphosis occurs; the ‘archaic’ ex- 
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perience of purely personal power is linked to and, so to speak, 
transfused into the social function. This may possibly explain 
why we speak equally of ‘power’ whether an individual controls 
another in a personal relationship or controls him on behalf of 
society for a functional objective. We may go further and say 
that power is vested in the function. The memmorphosis is also 
significant because it demarcates the beginning of the process 
that substitutes the control of man by institutions and organiza¬ 
tions for that of man by man. Organized controls, as we know, 
have their own dynamic and require activities that none of the 
original partners may have foreseen or intended. 

This transmutation of personal into functional power leads 
to ramifications which merit close attention; 

1 . The progressive detachment of functional power from the 
personal qualities of the user leads to increasing identification of 
power with a role. From now on the role v,-ill of itself determine 
the nature of challenge and response, whereas originally the 
leader owed his functional superiority to purely personal quali¬ 
ties in the fulfilment of a socially recognized function. 

2 . This identification of power as a funcuon stabilizes the 
various roles such as those of leader and followers. The kind and 
degree of power vested in roles and functions can, for instance, 
be^transferred to a successor to leadership by designation elec¬ 
tion, or inheritance (primogeniture) more or less regardless of 
personal abilities. To be sure, there is a difference between ^hat 
a strong man and a weak man will make of a job; yet once lea - 
ing roles are outlined they define and confer the degree an 
form of available power to the incumbent. 

Met significant at this stage is *e dann ol diBerennanon 

belneen essential function and arbitrary person 

concept of purely personal power depending on the strength of 

one individual influencing another in the 

way to the concept of power as social control serv g 

"7 Social contntl is exercised in expanding connnunte h, 
means of special social techniques discussed in our texn 1 
simple face-m-face relations in small groups the 
Lial control ate undilferentia.ed. In the course of ^ 

opment, however, dieir range and degree increiue. Physicul 
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strength can be implemented by arms. Psychic strength develops 
means of psychic coercion through magical devices, techniques 
of persuasion, tricks of shrewdness, deception, sex appeal through 
charms and coquetry, and a vast array of suggestive devices. In 
small groups such as mutual acquaintances, these devices may be 
simple and transparent. For the control of expanding masses 
inhabiting large territories, following specialized occupational 
pursuits in complex organizations, highly refined techniques and 
tools of control have been developed. 

Not only do time and space shrink before man equipped with 
modem means of communication but varied cultures e\ol\ed 
through different traditions tend to merge into one interde¬ 
pendent world-wide civilization. They tend to become stand¬ 
ardized in the process of common exposure to similar means of 
control and appeal. 

It is important to this argument that every discovers’ of a 
major novel social technique demands a nesv type of organiza¬ 
tion, which in turn becomes a new posver center with peculiar 
characteristics and independent posver dynamics. The tendency’ 
tosvard organizational autonomy in the exercise of power svas 
quite visible in the long struggle betsveen ecclesiastic and secular 
authorities. Pope and Emperor of the medieval Occident—a 
struggle that can be sociologically understood as a conflict be- 
tsveen an organization intent on monopoly of the means of spir¬ 
itual and psychic coercion and one of professional warriors, a 
conflict of the chalice against the sword. 

In modern society the machinery of formal education, includ¬ 
ing adult education, is one of the most potverful organizations 
for fashioning men’s minds. Organized public persuasion is also 
gaining in strength. Functions formerly fulfilled by the priest¬ 
hood alone are now shared by the educator, administrator, polit¬ 
ical propagandist, journalist, and public relations counselor. All 
of them use modem means of mass communication and repro¬ 
duction, press, radio, film, television, mimeographs, phono¬ 
graphs, photographs, and the like, to implement policies of their 
own. They are partly co-ordinated and partly conflicting. 

Besides, we have social techniques to influence economic be- 
ha\ior. Positive and negative sanctions of all sorts are used to 
make producers, distributors, and consumers play their parts. 
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The development of economic technology is stupendous in agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production, in transportation and dis¬ 
tribution, and it implements powerful corporate organizations. 
Their policies represent generally a compromise between the 
promotional activities of special interest groups and the demands 
of the community as a whole. 

The transmutation of power in the social process may be 
analyzed in another way. The various spheres of action and the 
organized interests of society have a differential impact upon 
man’s behavior and this impact may vary with the changing 
social structure. In one age economic organization may be most 
powerful; in another, military organization may predominate. 
Such changes and differentials in influence, however, apply also 
to institutions such as schools. The United States, for instance, 
has made greater use of schools in modern times than European 
countries. It was largely due to education that the assimilation 
and Americanization of millions of immigrants throughout the 
nineteenth century was accomplished in America. In the United 
States the school system plays a larger part in the creation and 
transmission of national loyalty than in England, where loyalties 
to the nation result from a more widely dispersed set of con¬ 
trols.** The German educational structure under the Weimar 
Republic could not withstand the pressure of divided loyalties 
from antidemocratic parties and their youth organizations of the 
Right and Left.** 


VI. SIGNIFICANT LESSONS 

The distinctions made plain above should help us to steer clear 
of debating power as such or in general. They should make con¬ 
crete observation of the power process, its variations and trans¬ 
mutations, an easy matter. Hence the question how to master the 
process may be stated more specifically. 

1. The master control of the power process must necessarily 
be total. This does not mean that identical methods of control 
should be used everywhere and all the time. Rather, means and 
measures of control need to be coordinated and interrelated. 
E ^rh form of power at whatever level of social interaction and 
organization it may occur will have to be dealt with appropn- 
atelv on its respective ground. FinaUy. ‘no control.’ ‘leave alone. 
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may often ser\e best, if the place of such behavior patterns in the 
power structure of society is recognized and agreed upon. 

2. Some examples may ser\’e to illustrate the proposition that 
%'aried power processes must be dealt with by appropriate means 
on their respective levels. 

Purely personal relationships, such as those of parents and 
children, pupils and teachers, playmates, lovers, or friends, can¬ 
not be created or helped by organizational measures which have 
no part in them. Such relationships are not sectional; total per¬ 
sonalities are engaged in interaction, and the situation can be 
changed only by changing the personalities concerned. Of 
course, this is not to say that good laws and organizations are 
irrelevant, or that one might not provide better and indispen¬ 
sable opportunities for such personal relationships. But in enact¬ 
ing and planning organizations, one should not lose sight of the 
central aim—to facilitate personal relationships. 

On the other hand personal influence cannot substitute for 
bad organization. The personal approach does not replace the 
organizational one. Controlling men without controlling institu¬ 
tions is doomed to failure. In eliminating or reducing the effects 
of the profit motive, it is better to establish co-operatives or en¬ 
act an ‘excess profit tax’ than to preach the virtues of service and 
condemn acquisitive vices. 

Given, however, a new legal organizational framework within 
which the service motive can operate, as for instance in the 
Civil Service, individual training and moral education will help 
to mold personalities fit to sen e. 

3. Our definitions can further teach us that institutional con¬ 
trols per se are not always dehumanizing. It is false romanticism 
to assume that new devices for increasing regulation of society 
are necessarily changes for the worse. Recalling the distinction 
we have made between functionally justified power and arbitrary 
power and realizing that aU organized social life involves dis¬ 
tribution of pow’er, we may seek to establish moral criteria for 
legitimate power differentials and search for an objective meas- 

fot legitimate use of pow’er. Thus far no objective measure 
has been found other than the amount and kind of power re¬ 
quired for the performance of objective functions. Without being 
able to gauge precisely the amount of power requisite for cer- 
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tain functions, for all practical purposes we usually know the 
minimum and maximum pow’er required for standard functions. 
In the Army, in a factory, or in police work we know roughly 
w'hat man power, weapons, or service personnel is required for 
efficient performance and management.®- The functional ap¬ 
praisal of power would seem to provide a basis for establishing 
moral criteria for its use,®* central to our theory. 

4. Our distinctions permit us likewise to enquire into the con¬ 
centration and distribution of power. Whether or not and how 
much power should be centralized depend, of course, on the na¬ 
ture of the function concerned and its setting. Democratic senti¬ 
ment, inclined to minimize power differentials and eager to 
broaden participation in the decision-making process, would 
fear undue concentration of pow'er as leading to minority rule 
and despotism. For the sake of efficiency it should beware of the 
dangers of unlimited dispersion of power: anarchy and chaos. 


Vn. POWER CONCENTRATION IN GROUPS 

Power centers not only around functions and functional grou^ 
or associations such as the tribal hunting team, ecclesiastic 
bodies, economic corporations, or the Army, but around-organic 
groups as units of communal life, so-called communities. Com¬ 
munal life, embracing nearly all aspects of human activities, re¬ 
sponding to all needs and ambitions, tends to develop its own 
solidarity. Unless challenged by outsiders members of the com¬ 
munity will take their oneness for granted and share an uncon¬ 
scious ‘we-feeling.’ Under certain conditions communal groups 
tend to become conscious of their common values and distinctive¬ 
ness. This consciousness may first express itself as ethnocentridty, 
ie differential treatment of in-group and out-group members. 
Nationalism is a modem form of such sentiments on the pm of 
large communities organized in states or aspiring to su or¬ 
ganization. Conscious emphasis on tradition and culture, a ten - 
ency toward independent regulation of group affairs, and finally 
a desire for sovereignty, a sense of a special mission, pohtical 
and or cultural, feed this sentiment of nationalism. 

The functional units already described may or may not coin¬ 
cide with the boundaries of these communities, since the latta 
result from the interplay of historical forces and changes w i 
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lend them peculiar features. The functional unit, ‘international 
cartel,’ for instance, does not coincide with the territory of any 
nation or state, whereas the Army does. 

Communities may expand, small communities may merge into 
larger ones, and we may list a series of communities by size, from 
tribal and local communities to regional and national communi¬ 
ties. The largest unit existing at a given time may be called the 
‘frame group.’ At present the national unit is the real frame 
group [though the Soviet Union represents a multi-nationality- 
state basing its solidarity on special patriotism to the Soviet. Also 
the British Empire as a Commonwealth of Nations would seem 
to constitute an exception to the rule.—Ed.] The Great Powers 
since the advent of modern imperialism are engaged in expand¬ 
ing their spheres of economic, cultural, and political influence 
competitively. Their striving for hegemony among groups of 
weaker states is likely to lead to a pattern of regional solidarity 
and consciousness. The main world regions will probably be 
polarized between an Anglo-Saxon orbit and a Russian orbit.* 

The place and nature of this community-centered power dif¬ 
fer from those of functional power. The same holds for the 
calamities produced by these two types of power complexes and 
their possible mastery. 

The most conspicuous difference between functional and com¬ 
munal power units is the greater rationalism of the former. Al¬ 
though economic mass associations such as trade unions, co¬ 
operatives, et cetera, may boast of their size for reasons of pres¬ 
tige, their predominant motive is rational interest, and their aims 
can be, and mostly are, clearly defined. This is why, once an 
equilibrium of power is reached, reasonable compromise emerges 
spontaneously in spite of mutual antagonisms, and there is al¬ 
ways a latent tendency to draw a line between functional and 
arbitrary uses of power. In the long run this criterion may well 
gain recognition and ascendancy. Psychologically speaking, a 
process of sublimation may take plaCe among bargaining func¬ 
tional units and lead from purely egoistic calculation through 
compromise to mutual consideration and fair play. This develop¬ 
ment is partly supported by the implicit mutuality of all co¬ 
operation along functional lines. It may become predominant if 

• This passage was already written in 1946. [Ed.] 
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circumstances such as national emergency bring it to the fore. 
Last but not least, educational efforts tend to emphasize mutu¬ 
ality and co-operation as against conflict of interests; hence they 
promote rationality. 

This tendency toward greater rationality is not yet visible in 
the concentration of power around communal units of various 
sizes. This is probably due to their different purposes and origins. 
They emerged chiefly in response to emotional needs, and their 
territorial expansion made for peculiar emotional changes. 

Communal units serve primarily the need to belong some¬ 
where. A tribe, a village, a county, a region, a nation may de¬ 
velop from a network of functions based on the division of labor 
(and in this sense on rational needs); but they become communi¬ 
ties only to the extent that the members develop ‘we-feelings,’ set¬ 
ting them apart from outsiders and making them behave dif¬ 
ferently. Therefore nation-states do not always coincide with 
‘natural’ economic areas.** The solidarity of nation-states rests on 
a ‘we-feeling’ which as such constitutes power. Power based on 
communal interest is distinct from that baised on functional in¬ 
tegration. Man motivated by his allegiance to functional power 
units behaves differently than when motivated by his loyalty to 
the nation.*^ 

The we-feeling emanating from communities of whatever or¬ 
igin contributes greatly to dehning man’s place in the world, and 
his desire for sutus may often prevail over rational interest. The 
we-feeling is not sectional in operation; it affects not merely one 
center of man’s interests but permeates his entire personality. A 
person whose place and status feeling is mainly determined by 
that of his community may be said to live on ‘borrowed prestige’ 
-on the prestige of his community. He may therefore be con¬ 
vinced that his own growth depends on the expansion and status 
of his community in the world.*® Power that lives on tribalism, 
regionalism, and nationalism usually rouses more fear than 
power that works through economic interest alone. The latter 
is sectional and rationally assessable; the former is scattered and 
unpredictable. 

Another factor makes for greater irrationality in the feeling 
of communal interest: it spreads through contagion and emo¬ 
tional fusion. In playing one’s role in the economic game, in 
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fulfilling one’s special function, one remains at a certain dis¬ 
tance from one’s partner. Antagonism and mutuality both pre¬ 
suppose separate identity. In communal solidarity, hot%ever, 
more and more people feel united by sharing the common we- 
feeling. Once established, it develops its own d>'namic. However 
powerful it may be and however harmful its irrationality when 
contributing to Imperialism, the sociologist has no reason to as¬ 
sume that this force defies rational analysis and social mastery. 
Max Weber once correctly observed that irrational behavior 
was more predictable in its course than rational.*^ 

The behavior of an hysterical person, for instance, lends itself 
more easily to prognosis than responses of normally calculating 
persons aiming at expedient adjustment. The latter may more 
often reach unexpected conclusions than people acting under 
the compukion of psychopathological or irrational drives. Their 
conduct shows a cycle that can be analyzed, evaluated, and dealt 
with in its various phases. 

Similarly, the mastery of aggressive nationalism, often emanat¬ 
ing from or leading up to an inflated we-feeling, will require 
skilful analysis with regard to its mainsprings. Only by such 
analysis may we hope to bring disturbing outbreaks under con¬ 
trol by suitable measures and checks.®* 

vra. THE NATURE AND POWTER OF COMMUNAL SENTIME.NT 

Power inherent in the we-feeling of co mmun al solidarity may be 
characterized as follows: 

1. Communal sentiment is not always expansive and aggres¬ 
sive. Militant nationalism, for example, is a modem product, 
although differential treatment of insiders and outsiders (eth- 
nocentrism) is ancient. Furthermore, smaller countries, such as 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Portugal, and Switzerland, which 
once were expansive and aggressive, have settled down to the 
peaceful conduct of their affairs. Similarly, British expansionism 
reached a pmint where it ceased to be militant, owing to satura¬ 
tion or to a psychological mutation. 

Only carefully prepared comparative investigations of changes 
on all levek-economic, military, psychological, and educational 
-will ^eld satisfactory explanations of the rise and decline of 
aggressive nationalism. The sequence, direction, and tempo of 
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changes, and the interplay of measures on various planes will 
have to be observed. 

2 . Requisite to such a study is a sound classification of psy¬ 
chological needs finding satisfaction in both balanced and ag¬ 
gressive communal solidarity. 

The former seems desirable as it satisfies among other things 
the individual’s craving for belonging and security, for status and 
self-esteem. 

Common-sense observations show that educational measures 
greatly influence desires and their means of gratification. It 
makes all the difference in child rearing whether we encourage 
self-esteem and controlled self-assertion balanced by respect for 
others or whether we encourage, or at any rate tolerate, self-ag¬ 
grandisement and provocative, so-called ‘manly’ behavior. The 
same applies with certain modifications to education for group 
behavior. As in personal relations, so in international relations 
one may encourage sacro egoismo, self-seeking expansionism, as 
Italian Fascism has done, or one may teach and encourage mu- 
tual regard and co-operation. 

Though not the sole deciding factor for the growth of com¬ 
munal or national consciousness educational measures are hig y 
si<rnificant in this field. Methods of education for personal and 
oroup honesty do exist. The difficulty, however, is how to win 
resolute co-operation for co-ordinated educational 
over the world. It goes without saying that the real task of UN 
and especially of UNESCO is to promote such unity. 

9 Communal sentiment is not simply imposed from on high 
but results from complex historical proce^es. Its 
pansion neutralizes militant aggressiveness ^ 

In other words: fusion of smaller units absorbs or at least mm 
the aggressive tendencies of the previously autonomous 

“"rhe Nation state is after all the best example 

of units previously striving lor autonomy. Feudal ^ 

“ dependent cities' surrendered their claitm -<> s“^ 

themselves to the more comprehenstve 

State. Jealousies may survive for a long time, P 

of fusion goes on. the desire for autonomy and sovereignty i 

trLsferred to the Nation-State and its organs. One way of hqui- 
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dating aggressive group sentiment is therefore fusion of smaller 
units with a concomitant transfer of group aggressiveness to the 
new larger unit. It is mainly a matter of social guidance to what 
sort of more comprehensive unit this transfer tvill be directed. 

Often hesitancy and uncertainty can be observed during an 
interim period in regard to which larger units loyalty should be 
attached. In such cases historical events (threats of war, warfare 
and its outcome, political alliances, power hegemony, etc.) push 
emotions in different directions, and the conscious political man¬ 
ipulation of leaders strongly influences the direction of integra¬ 
tion. Needless to say, if UN fails to focus loyalties on the new 
world organization, the development of rival regional ‘we-feel- 
ings,’ and militant at that, will be unavoidable. 

4. There exist, however, other natural (unplanned) tenden¬ 
cies of expanding group solidarity. Bettveen the two world wars 
the Socialists and Communists showed that they could bring 
about solidarity along class lines through guidance, education, 
and manipulation of public opinion—a loyalty often superseding 
that of national solidarity. The same has been demonstrated by 
the Roman Catholic Church. They could frequently focus basic 
loyalty on their international common interest, and for many 
members this proved to be stronger than their national al- 
legiance .29 Hence, not only do different lo)alues prevail at times 
in the same inditidual, but the direction of communal solidarity 
can be manipulated at certain junctures of history. Generally 
speaking, we are living in an epoch that is equally open to na¬ 
tional, international, or sectional integration (‘Workers of the 
IV orld, unite!) and open to fusions larger than national units. 
.\s we have pointed out, apparently one or the other tendency 
periodically prevails, and we may assume that countries such as 
Germany, Spain, and Italy, which did turn Fascist, might equally 
well ha\^ turned Communist. In present-day France an unstable 
equilibrium of forces exists so that events, social forces, manipu¬ 
lative and educative efforts may well decide the outcome. 

The main reason for these tensions seems to be that the ex¬ 
panding process of emotional fusion becomes ever more detached 
from the locale of origin. Such detachment releases certain emo¬ 
tions in the individual, paving the way for loyalty and fusion 
which seek for some flxation {kathexis) on objects or causes. 
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These objectives, however, are not simply determined from on 
high, as has happened more or less in the past, but are more 
open to personal choice. In a tribal community, in villages, in 
regions, in the period of awakening nationalism, the place of 
birth largely determined man’s fate. For a few indhiduals or a 
minority there existed a limited range of choice. Here, the 
emergence of ‘divided loyalties’ (to the Church—or to the Em¬ 
peror) can be obsened. Yet, the historically developed areas of 
basic solidarit) on the whole defined every body’s place and held 
a giip on the people. 

Greater social mobility, however, improved means of trans¬ 
portation and communication, motion pictures, radio, press and 
tlie various forms of propaganda loosen the old intense loyalties. 
They mav shift from one objective to another and hence al¬ 
legiance can be manipulated to a greater extenL A few words 
may ser> e to evaluate this process. 

5. In addition to the previously mentioned processes, urbaniza¬ 
tion and its ramifications undermine the primar)' forms of soU- 
darity, especially to the community. In a huge metropolitan area, 
with its suburb^ satellite cities, lodging houses and tenements,** 
with the separation of office and factory from home, communal 
solidarity means less and less to more and more people. Neither 
the place or counuy' of birth, nor the nation in which they 
happen to live means much to them. We usually call this process 
uprooting, and the pejorative sense of the term is justified in so 
far as with most people loss of identification with a definite lot^e 
and nonparticipation in community life lead to disintegration 
of character. This detachment from a locale of one’s own leaves 
a feeling of belonging somewhere either undeveloped or unful¬ 
filled. It makes for mental insecurity and unattached emotional 
sutes, leaving people easy prey to propaganda. Uprooted men 
may become shiftless migrants, criminak, often qnics with no 
conviction or stability. 

^Vhat we see as character disintegration or loss of personality 
in the individual appears as ‘atomization’ of society when ofr 
sened as a mass phenomenon. Communities turn into crowds 
when this uprooting occurs, the deeper side of the self loses 
ground, surface reactions predominate, and the propagandist 
Lters on the scene as skilful manipulator.^ The mental state 
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produced by these conditions is one of the dangers of modern 
times. Its prevention through various measures must be our 
main concern, as such states give rise to suggestibility, leading to 
outbreaks of panic, despair, and atrocities.®^ 

The situation, however, is complicated by the fact that what 
we pejoratively call ‘uprooting’ has its positive aspects both for 
personality formation and the construction of a world-commu¬ 
nity. Uprooting, viewed positively, might be called emancipa¬ 
tion. Hardly anybody will doubt that the establishment of larger 
communities—possibly a world-wide community—is possible only 
if people overcome the state of unconditional subservience to the 
power demon of national sovereignty and aggressive nationalism. 
Partial uprooting, emancipation, is therefore necessary and is 
indeed achieved by progressive men. 

We may call a person ‘emancipated’ who does not think in 
terms of ‘my country—right or wrong,’ who is not a chauvinist 
expecting his parish church to be the most magnificent in the 
world. He achieves emancipation by partial uprooting, by select¬ 
ing for personal identification only certain traditions and values 
of his community. In so doing he does not shut out the character¬ 
forming influences of community participation, nor does he sac¬ 
rifice his right to independent thought and personal develop¬ 
ment. He is emancipated because he is always ready to move to¬ 
ward a more comprehensive integration of the world but he 
does so without turning cosmopolitan by denouncing his solidar¬ 
ity with his nation. The emancipated person shares the fate of 
his country but his vision reaches beyond the sacro egoismo of 
modern nationalism. An increasing number of emancipated cit¬ 
izens in all camps can help to bring about an integrated world 
for all. 

6 . In view of the emancipation process we have to redefine 
the function of the intelligentsia at the present juncture. The 
emancipated intellectuals are those who are capable of extricating 
themselves mentally from the pressures both of outlived folk¬ 
ways and of manipulative attacks of propagandists who try to 
impose upon them doctrines and artificial ideologies of national¬ 
ism The intelligentsia try to resist this ideological pressure even 
at the price of being called unreliable by aggressive nationalists. 

Seen from this angle, the intelligentsia represents consider- 
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able power. Once we admit that power does not rest in guns, 
airplanes, money, or functional units alone, but in guidance and 
integration of community sentiment, the intelligentsia holds as 
important a key position as do the chiefs of the Army or big 
businessmen. This holds especially for an age when ideas and 
ideologies help to bring about solidarity and mere emotional ^ 
contagion does not suffice. The special significance of the in¬ 
telligentsia in the power process can be appreciated even more 
fully in view of the fact that the simpler forms of community 
loyalties tend to become more lax.” What psychologists call the 
‘motivation’ of a person can therefore be operated upon accord¬ 


ing to plan. 

By motivation we understand the possibility of influencing 
man’s wishes and strivings socially. Motivation plays a significant 
role in education.” A pupil learns, for instance, his geography 
or language lesson more readily and efficiently if he knows the 
purpose of learning and if he identifies himself with the ob¬ 
jective. Obviously, there is no innate wish to learn geography 
or foreign languages. A definite person, the educator (parent or 
teacher) induces the desire. Thus in every society there are al¬ 
ways motivated and motivating individuals. In simple cultures 
motivation is all-pervasive and dispersed. The values of the 
community motivate the individual. Before he embarks on ac¬ 
tion society has already defined for him worthwhile ends and un¬ 
desirable ends. Thus, his choice is limited. The more flexible so¬ 
ciety becomes, the less frequently are values and motivauons in¬ 
duced unconsciouslv from outside. Values no longer are inher¬ 
ent in things, as for instance when people think of women as in¬ 
ferior. or of foreigners as slaves, or of the poor as 
beings. \^alues are no longer taken for granted as facts. Greater 
social mobility creates flexible minds, everything becomes sul> 
ject to discussion, preferences and purposes are questioned, and 
ustification is necessary if we wish to 
certain lines. In this process die motivating individuals are 
erallv intellectuals. They hold a key position in ^lal cban 
as specialists in the invention and diffusion of ‘deas^^nd^’ 
though in the short-range view they may seem to ^ 

thev are more effectual in the long run than visible hol^« 
of power-commanding guns, airplanes, et cetera. Pol.ucal think- 
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ers such as Rousseau, Marx, Pareto, Adam Smith, Mill, exerted 
great influence when their hour came. Apart from the fact that 
the producers and disseminators of ideas have gained in signifi¬ 
cance since folkways weakened, the permanence of their influ¬ 
ence is due to the fact that ideas are peculiarly evasive. Guns can 
be located and destroyed, not so ideas. You can kill their advo¬ 
cates as heretics and prophets, yet the ideas may survive and 
spread. Thus, ideas represent power, especially manifest when 
in the form of sabotage. Totalitarian dictators, however great 
their potver, fei’r nothing more than sabotage. They know that 
organized power can be disintegrated, not necessarily first by di¬ 
rect action, such as revolution, but by subversive propaganda, 
sapping the loyalties of men to whom w'eapons are entrusted and 
who have to do the work in fields and factories. 

K. FUNCTIONAL AND COMMUNAL POWER AT VARIANCE 

The mastery of power concentrated in groups differs from that 
vested in functions. The latter has a rational nucleus. It may be 
covered up by emotion and it is usually associated with vested 
interests, yet its rational element may serv^e as a point of depar¬ 
ture for a humanizing and socializing power process. The in¬ 
herent function may serve those who wish to neutralize gradually 
harmful aggressive emotions, and to control or absorb sectional 
vested interests into a communal scheme. 

The struggle for intelligent control of predatory power and 
irrational impulse may be solidly based on helpful criteria of 
functional versus nonfunctional power elements. It can be 
proved, for instance, that it is against the welfare of the com¬ 
munity for consertative-minded owners to run a mill with ob¬ 
solete machinery. The technological backwardness of many Brit¬ 
ish mines until their recent nationalization and the blocking of 
technological change in the American building trades are cases 
in point. One can likewise prove that self-seeking monopolies 
should be checked by impartial authorities. 

By contrast it is more difficult to establish criteria for various 
types of communal cohesion and of national sovereignty. Xever- 
Aeless there are ways and means of dealing rationally with these 
issues. In the past an ever-changing balance of power settled 
problems as they arose. The mighty suppressed the weak with 
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vaning success. Similarly, smaller social units fought continu¬ 
ously for the allegiance of individuals to expand their competi¬ 
tive jurisdictional control, as is obvious in the struggle between 
State and Church, interdenominational rivalries, political party 
strife, and the competition of schools of philosophy. Our own 
age increasingly subjects irrational factors of communal cohesion 
to rational analysis and criteria. Those who aim at peaceful world 
co-operation may play on two promising tendencies. 

1. Sentiments of communal cohesion, such as nationalism, are 
no longer considered good or evil. We have to distinguish be¬ 
tween undoubtedly harmful features, such as chauvinist aggres¬ 
siveness and functionally significant traditions of the community, 
whatever their content. Certain elements of national sentiment 
are indispensable for defining the status of peoples in the world 
and for assuring mental balance. Political and educational lead¬ 
ers should aim at eradicating the harmful features of national¬ 
ism which block peaceful world coKiperation. They should be 
tolerant toward such traditional elements as language, mores, 
and culture, which implement communal cohesion without pre- 
venting international co-operation. 

This division of the issue of power into one half subject to 
comprehensive regulation, and the other half left to autonomous 
group definition is the great contribution inherent in the idea 
of federalism. It distinguishes the United States and the Ang (y 
Saxon world in general that they have made federalism the back¬ 
bone of their political organization; it is the distinguishing mar 
of the U.S.S.R. that it has adopted the federalist pnncip e in e 

organization of its multinationality state. 

1 The same division of the power issue is posed in view of the 
peculiar entanglement of functional units and interest groups in 
the present world situation. 

Fu^nciional uniu, such as a hunting team, a factory, or an .m 
dustrial combine tend to grow and 

units of communal cohesion, such as tribes, '‘““S'*’ ’ 

nations, et cetera. In the pst functional units '*'''‘“ 1 ^ ' 
most part within the coniines of communal groups and henc 
Tre ultimately ruled by group authorities. Business estabh*- 
ments and entire industrial systems grew into ' 
munal units, first of a town or a region, later of a nation. The 
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same holds for armies, bureaucracies, organizations built around 
the ever-expanding means of communication and transport. 

In the past such patterns of growth were fairly transparent to 
man. Handicraft and small-scale industry combined with poor 
means of communication to keep expansion within the geo¬ 
graphical boundaries of ‘territories’ as nuclei of communal in¬ 
tegration. Later the need of defense against rival expanding 
units, administrative and police requirements, made the State 
appear the ‘embodiment’ and ‘protective organization’ of com¬ 
munal fusion on a national scale. These nation-states character¬ 
istically promoted a ‘we-feeling’ which permeated the functional 
units of their territor)'. These units were experienced by the 
citizenry as organic parts of national growth and its concomitant 
common spirit. 

Yet to conceive the two aspects as part of the same process is a 
failing of the short-range view which cannot discern the laws of 
growth and the different principles implementing the expansion 
of communal and functional units. From a broader point of view 
the two tendencies reinforce one another only during the ep>och 
of the nation-state. Then functional units, such as the system of 
business enterprise, indeed sene the nation-sute, which in turn 
promotes industries within its boundaries. The economic policies 
of the so-called ‘successor sutes’ to the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire between the two world wars may sene as a typical illustra¬ 
tion. But this state of fusion did not prevent the gradual rise 
of two serious problems. 

On the one hand, the autonomous growth of the functional 
units often caused the unit of communal cohesion to expand, 
as is characteristic of economic imperialism. Aggressi\eness in 
this case does not primarily result from communal interest per 
se, but from national we-feelings put to the sen ice of the power 
promoters of industrial and commercial interests. Functional 
orpnizations become dangerous when inhated with national 
pride. The cure in this case is control of both factors and of 
their interacUon on the plane of organization and education. 

On the other hand, functional units may expand bevond the 
boundaries of communal group cohesion. Frequently bound- 
mes are considered a handicap to their optimal performance 
The funcuonal units then begin to apply pressure against the 
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Avails of the restrictive mold. This happened, for instance, dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages when trade and commerce expanded beyond 
city limits and thus laid the foundations of an economic system 
on a territorial, and later national, scale around which national 
sentiment could grow. 

Today the same process seems to be repeating itself on a larger 
scale. Our functional units, due to mass production and im¬ 
proved means of communication, tend to push against the walls 
of the nation-state and to develop international organizations. 

This growth of functional units beyond national boundaries 
and thetr ability to develop an interdependent and functional 
system on an international scale may lead to netv types of power 
combinations, which are as yet unstable and shapeless but which 
may one day mediatize and progressively impair the sovereignty 
of nation-states.” Such obsolescence of the national power state 
serves the proper end whenever interdependent, world wide 
functions cannot be exercised satisfactorily in terms of the single 
nation-state. Maladjustments, economic, social, or political, 
would often seem amenable to solution if supernational and 
functional organizations could handle them. Instead arises arise 
in the unco-ordinated attempts of nations to deal with such prob¬ 
lems independently and often in competition with one another. 
The most blatant case in point is the attempt of one nation to 
transfer to other countries the burden of functional unemplo)- 
ment arising from opposition to methods of planning. In su 
a case the nation in question exports its unemployment by un¬ 
derselling the domestic producers of other countries. This may 
well become a method of domination practiced by *e United 
States if no agreement to combat unemployment can be achieved 

on a world-wide basis. , . 

The same broad maladjustment with its concomitant injusuce 

is invoUed in laige-scale population transfers ^ 

trA to another in order to solve economic, social, 
problems of the ‘mother country.’ Again, a world-wide, or a 
feast regional, settlement of the underlying maladjustments and 
eludes Luld oner greater oppcr.uni.ier for read,us.n.e„. and 
an equitable distribution of the ‘burden. 

Similarlv. a psychological campaign for international tolerant 
cannot be launched by a single nation. The dangerous pres ge 
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sentiments of obsolete national units can only be dissipated if 
overlapping functional integrations act as solvents. They offer 
greater security in a rational and comprehensive scheme of 
functional world organization. 

In the same manner national frustrations due to lack of mar¬ 
kets, raw materials, and job opportunities can be overcome if 
the disfavored nation is integrated into the more comprehensive 
nettvork of world trade and made to participate in educational 
and intellectual efforts to build a peaceful social order. Obvi¬ 
ously, large-scale problems can only be solved in a broad setting, 
and our future depends on the control of those internationally 
overlapping key positions on which rests the transformation of 
nation-states into networks of wider range. 

X. BASIC POWER PATTERNS OF TODAY 

Our problem is how to gain control over the diverse centers of 
arbitrary power, how to coordinate and weld them into a more 
comprehensive pattern, how to discipline them gradually to func¬ 
tion in the sers’ice of the community. 

Techniques of democratic control originating in small groups 
will have to be adapted to today’s large-scale units, both in regard 
to internal organization and external interrelations. This is no 
easy task, as small units are not always democratically controlled 
and large-scale units present peculiar diflBculties. 

As a rule the internal power pattern of nations and their 
domestic problems are dominated by issues raised during the 
transition from an unplanned to a planned society.*® Major dif¬ 
ferences seem to result from the goal of a partiaUy as against 
a totally planned society, a mixed as against a totalitarian social 
structtue. 

In the Soviet Union central authorities wield absolute power 
oser society and even under a benevolent government democracy 
and freedom in their Western interpretation are absent. The dan¬ 
gers of this would seem to lie in the ineflSciency and indifference 
of masses excluded from the decision-making process. Where 
things move in a reactionary direction, the Nazi solution is most 
probable: total planning for the benefit of gangster groups allied 
to the most reactionary forces in society* 

The Umted States appears to be vacillating between the sur- 
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vival o£ ‘rugged individualism’ and piecemeal conceptions of 
preventive planning. Instead of taking the lead in planning. 
Federal authorities seem to act as arbitrator, compensating for 
the defects and abuses arising out of the competitive economy 

dominated by big monopolies.®* 

The British pattern comes closest to what we call ‘planning for 
freedom.’ There a government-steered economy tends toward 
balance between free and managed sectors. The danger is a lack 
of realization of this, which may disturb the delicate equilibrium 
and result in governmental controls being expropriated by a 

ruling group. u .u ♦ 

In the United States the main danger would seem to be that 

experimental readjustments in the face of another potential 
economic crisis might prove ineffectual. In a deep and lasting e- 
pression, sweeping and swift changes of attitude may ea to 
mass insurgence and overt or covert dictatorship. 

In systems such as the Russian one, devolution, decentrah^- 
uon. and democratization in the Western sense might possibly 
establish a mixed system. These democratic technij^ ^d 
be introduced even though the key positions would be fir^y 
held by a central authority guaranteeing basic funcuons. Ihe 

American and British systems also offer ^ 

gence of halrivay systems. There rigilance must focus on Aose 
Lecial interest groups and organizations which try to estabhsh 
themselves between the individual and his government, an 
which seek to turn over-aU planning into sectional planning. 

XI. BASIC POWER PATTERNS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The war may be said to have brought one great 

nlber o( compe.ing nation, .ith exaggera,^ 
pride and imperialist aspirations has been J ^iat- 

‘iLTensit atfd conflict »iU lead to »otld conBagration un- 

''ltt%":Tndt™S:j;^es of once independent 
units in 

Ce" vil^cLnu^'^ae to compete for hegenton,. Vet, then ex- 
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panded spheres of interest may well provide sufficient scope for 
development, and once an equilibrium is attained by bargain¬ 
ing, imperialist pressures may subside for some time, because the 
two world powers are sufficiently strong to guarantee the new 
legal order. Such bipolar equilibrium might at any rate be more 
stable and enduring than the unstable equilibrium of many 
powers, which established the League of Nations. The old League 
was possibly more democratic on paper, but it lacked ‘realism’ 
and, having no ‘teeth,’ hampered rather than developed efficient 
measures of ensuring a peaceful international order. 

To be sure, small nations may well be favored or underpriv¬ 
ileged according to their roles as partners or pawns in the game 
of power competition under cover of agreements. Our main hope 
rests in tenacious insistence on fair play on the part of political 
forces spread all over the world, who are truly interested in and 
stand for the transformation of present-day imperialism into a 
peaceful order. 

The regional power system may, of course, lead to a danger¬ 
ous revival of the Westphalian Peace formula: Cuius regio, eius 
religio. Various cultures, various political systems, openly or 
more or less surreptitiously, will seek to impose their schemes of 
value upon the peoples under their regional jurisdiction. Thus, 
the great powers may widen the breach between their regions, 
thereby heading for a final struggle for world domination. In¬ 
creasing cultural cleav^e in that event would foster emotional 
tension and breed mutual fears and suspicions, and World War 
III might be upon us for no better reason than the blind drifting 
characteristic of modern society. 

XII. ABUSES OF POWER AND THEIR PREVENTION 

Democracy seeks to control power, whatever its forms. Our 
analysis of master positions in the present world resulted in the 
demand for their integration into a unified world authority able 
to co-ordinate the subordinate power centers. This co-ordina¬ 
tion should, however, beware of turning the emerging p>ower 
center into the most devastating giant in world history, which 
might arbitrarily devour its own children. The problem of demo 
cratic control arises at aU levels of social organization, and most 
urgently at the top. 
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Ob\iously, one can hardly anticipate tactical details of a final 
world wide integration, yet one may reasonably venture to dis¬ 
cuss problems of democratic control in the near future. A bal¬ 
ance sheet of liabilities and assets, of risks and opportunities for 
the control of possible abuses of power in the present age may 
suitably conclude this chapter. 

Let us begin by listing our main dangers and risks; 

1. As we have seen, an unheard-of concentration of power 
resulting from the centralization of new social techniques should 
properly head the list of danger spots. 

2. The increasing physical and mental defenselessness of the 
average citizen is a further liability in the struggle against abuses 
of power. This impotence of the man in the street in the face of 
great pow’ers based on correlated social techniques is, as it were, 
the reverse side of the medal. Turned into a mere cog in the vast 
social machinery', the average citizen is left in a mental state 
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approaching apathy or agony. 

3. .\pathy may become paralyzing if the mentally disarmed 
citizen is suddenly obsessed with anxiety likely to develop into 
mass anxiety as a result of the frightening nature of modern 
social crises. So long as it functions smoothly, large-scale society 
dispels the uncertainties of life like a sheltering mother. Once its 
dynamic forces get out of hand, however, and chaos prevails, 
social life becomes even more frightening than the blind ele¬ 
mental forces of nature-volcanoes, tempests, fire, and flood. 
Fear of uncertainty and mutual distrust, primary fruits of chaos, 
mav lead to arbitrary exercise of power and anarchy. 

4. Furthermore, latent insecurity may be systematically ex¬ 

ploited and manipulated by men in control. Play on fear is 
detrimental in personal relations, highly dangerous in inter 
group relations, and devastating in the competition of great 
power blocks. Hitler conspicuously developed the technique 0 
arbitrarv terrorism and. for a time, gained astounding conces¬ 
sions from a policy of appeasement. Then inevitable ha^ 
pened Unfortunately, this ancient technique for gaimng the 
^per hand continues beyond the threshold of the ^ 

T Plaving with fire is the more dangerous as the momentum 
of organization and cumulative events in modern 
us from halting organized destruction-war-at sh 
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Once the course is set, organizations are set up, orders are given, 
emotions roused, and the great drift gets under way toward all- 
out destruction. 

6 . The dilemma of our age may be restated as follows: Our 
anxieties push us to extremes; lack of control leads to chaos- 
stringent controls confine us to a caged-in existence. Ultimately 
the solution depends on our insight and wisdom. Most of our 
technology' can be used both for good and e\il. The release of 
atomic energy' is the paramount case in point. Its destructive use 
leads to the annihilation of man and his civilization; its construc¬ 
tive use may usher in the age of plenty. The same holds for most 
of our technological means and skills. 

Now, what are the main assets and opportunities of our age? 

1. Scientific advance is so rapid in the psychological as well as 
the technological field that an integrated science of man may en¬ 
able us to understand clearly the causes of maladjustments, the 
sources and forms of the abuses of power. Genuine democracy 
is allied to rational science and the diffusion of knowledge which 
is greatly facilitated by excellent means of mass communication 
and highly developed educational skills. Swift dissemination of 
knowledge and information necessary for the control of power 
and modem debunking techniques should ser\'e eflEciently to 
check the hide-and-seek of power. Not every citizen need know 
all the ins-and-outs of jobbing and lobbying operations. If key 
men in the opposite camp and versatile and watchful journalists 
are in the know, the mere threat of public exposure often acts 
as a deterrent. For this reason the maintenance of civil liberties, 
of free speech and free assembly, acts as a catalyst even if the 
public is politically not yet fully mature. Abuses can be efficiently 
controlled even in the monopolist phase of capitalism so long as 
civil liberties are effectively guaranteed; whereas even under a 
benevolent and, let us assume, highminded dictator, deteriora¬ 
tion is bound to take its course for want of controls. 

2. The possibility of implementing democraq' by the use of 
efficient social techniques is a further asset. Once democratic 
consensus in favor of democratic planning is achieved, a realistic 
reform policy can be inaugurated simultaneously on all levek, 
and arbitrary power in all its forms and ramifications can b^ 
brought under control. 
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3. But improved techniques by themselves do not solve prob¬ 
lems such as the control of power, the redirecting of human 
wishes and energies. A moral and religious awakening must ac¬ 
company technological knowhow. Hence it is pertinent to evalu¬ 
ate such of our opportunities and external conditions as are ripe 
for a moral revival, even though this must come from wdthin. 

Thinking in terms of humanity as a whole is no longer chi¬ 
merical dreaming, but the demand of the hour. This vision may 
still be beyond the reach of many of our self-styled ‘hard-boiled’ 
realists whose ‘realism’ consists in thinking and acting according 
to the ideas of a bygone age. Yet, once it is realized that we can¬ 
not afford a third world war and that we must stop tyranny 
wherever it shows its ugly head, the vision of mankind as a 
whole lies open. 

4. These three ideas should serve to implement a new sense 
of undivided and collective responsibility. It is no longer a hol¬ 
low phrase to assert that we are all in the same boat. The in¬ 
terdependence of modern society makes one nation’s famine or 
economic ruin a menace to others. There is little opportunity for 
worship of power in a society based on the indispensable con¬ 
tributions—material, physical, and intellectual—of millions of 
highly educated citizens. 

5. Once this collective responsibility is realized, commonly ac¬ 
cepted tensions may well subside all around, tensions that go 
with the latent-power philosophy of the old order. Power politics 
gourish only so long as stress and strain in the social and psy¬ 
chological spheres intimidate people into submitting to the dom¬ 
ination of cliques, interest groups, parties, and nations. Any re¬ 
laxation of the general stress and strain reduces anxieties, en¬ 
courages people to resist suppression in workaday life and to 
substitute everywhere patterns of mutual deference and co¬ 
operation for those of domination and submission. 

This sense of collective responsibility applies primarily to in¬ 
ternal. though little by little also to external relations of na¬ 
tions. Realization of our interdependence should help to reduce 
the need for autarchy and protectionist economic policies. As 
soon as international exchange of goods and services becomes 
profitable, the desire for the-after all risky-enterprise of war 
diminishes. This psychological lesson at least we can learn from 
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those states which for geographical and historical reasons have 
had opportunities for aeating wealth through peaceful industry 
and trade. The once violent aggressiveness of their citizenries 
could relax and they enjoyed increasing security and higher 
standards of living. The more primary needs are satisfied peace¬ 
fully, the more psychological tensions subside, anxiety o\er food 
and security will diminish, and people will be less inclined to 
power politics. This taming quality of prosperity may be illus¬ 
trated not only by these historical examples, but also by the 
small and prosperous democracies of the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, and so on. 

Relaxation of strain and stress is facilitated by our immense 
productive capacity, by our means of transportation and com¬ 
munication, and by our systems of rational administration. Even 
if we cannot count on ‘one world,’ greatly expanded regions al¬ 
low for a more equitable distribution of strains and stress among 
the plurality of nations than was the case within the limited 
bounds of protectionist nation-states. Food can be shipped from 
surplus regions to famine areas, credits can reduce the uneven 
tempo of economic development among the countries of a world 
region, the migration of populations can be regulated in spite of 
local economic or psychological states of tension. Similarly up¬ 
heavals of social disintegration can first be localized, then taken 
care of, if the hegemony concerned should wish to stop such 
rivalry'. Just as the Roman Empire established its Pax Romana 
among formerly bellicose peoples, so the rule of the great powers 
may spare us the guerrilla wars of small brigand states. 

This venture in creating order and security for a long period 
to come and over a widespread area would diminish aggression, 
even were the superpowers to undertake it for the usual reasons 
of mere expedienty . Still, the emerging peaceful order would be 
stronger and more constructive if such measures were part of a 
policy deliberately planned as an experiment in transforming 
bellicose domineering mentalities into peaceloving ones. 

6 . .\n additional factor that may help to diminish tension, 
dissipate pow'er monopolies, and lessen the power complex is the 
new' means and techniques of warfare. 

The new weapons greatly reduce the military significance of 
national boundaiy’ lines. It does not, of course, disappear com- 
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pletely, but it is diminished to the extent that airpower makes 
space shrink and atom bombs threaten to carry warfare any¬ 
where.*® Countries can now be attacked from afar. Long-distance 
attack requires only bases for naval and airpower which may 
be remote from their target areas. This new military threat 
makes Maginot lines or any closed lines of attack and defense 
more and more obsolete. 

Britain’s military policy in the Middle and Far East may serve 
to illustrate the new tendencies. The occupation or direct dom¬ 
ination of entire countries such as Egypt or India can be dis¬ 
pensed with in favor of free co-operation under the guarantee 
that bases remain in reliable hands. The new spatial concepts of 
security for the United States have led to the establishment of a 
far-flung system of naval and air bases in seemingly ‘outlying’ 
areas. The new range of military power promotes mutual defense 
agreements of vast world regions under the hegemony of the 
great powers. 

This tendency might be stronger if the superstates did not 
suspect one another. Not only would the tensions between them 
be eased but also those within their regions. The age-old justifi¬ 
cation for imperialism was the fear of actual or presumed exter¬ 
nal aggression. Were this fear to be reduced, increased arma¬ 
ments, excessive police powers, and dictatorship could hardly be 
justified. 

The elimination of superannuated conflicts from international 
relations will, of course, not eradicate ail at once domineering 
aggressiveness and fears. Psychology teaches us that fears may 
sui^'ive their original causes. This holds all the more for century- 
old sentiments. Still a re-educational campaign coordinat^ 
with the relaxation of stress and strain could achieve much in 
a relatively short time. A law which I propose calling the ‘law of 
condensation and co^jrdination of operations’ might prove ef¬ 
fective. By this I mean that social change can be achieved swiftly 
by constant coKirdinated efforts in the desired direction. The 
Nazis and the Russians have developed this technique and 
achieved in a relatively short time changes that otherwise might 
have taken centuries. They used these techniques for their par¬ 
ticular ends. We could use them for ours, for the reduction ol 
aggression and domination. 
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7» THE RULING CLASS IN CAPITALIST AND COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

Marx described and analyzed certain aspects of his society 
realistically, but advocated a utopian means-end scheme of politi¬ 
cal development without visualizing feasible alternatives. He 
overemphasized the destructive elements of capitalist bourgeois 
society and was rather optimistic in assuming that once certain 
institutions were removed, the good society would emerge spon¬ 
taneously, maintain its internal balance, and produce rational 
and truly human personalities. 

Our first task, then, is to analyze existing conditions realis¬ 
tically, to distinguish the w'eak from the valuable components 
of our society, and to examine the danger spots in contemporary 
planned societies. This procedure, however, should not blind us 
to their achievement, which would be lost to us if we adhered to 
the status quo. 

Any analysis of the failure of the Russian experiment faces 
two alternatives. One may say that Soviet society is no social¬ 
ist society, and that we hope for a better experiment, this being 
more or less the Trotskyist attitude. Or, with the Stalinists, one 
may point to the adverse circumstances of the Russian experi¬ 
ment, the threat of a hostile environment, the war and its ramifi¬ 
cations. Thus, one might ascribe all shortcomings to unfavor¬ 
able conditions and events, and even dismiss the unpleasant fea¬ 
tures of Soviet bureaucracy as Tsarist survivals.* In contrast to 
both points of view we shall try to steer between undesirable 
developments, on the one hand, which may indeed be ascribed 
to the unfavorable conditions of the Russian experiment, and 
on the other hand, those which apparendy result from certain 
structural dif&culties in a society planned on Leninist lines. 

As to the success or failure of the Russian experiment in terms 
of its professed original purposes, one is mainly struck by the 
absence of a classless society. The experiment succeeded in ex¬ 
propriating the means of production; aside from minor qualifi¬ 
cations no private citizen can own such means. Yet the U.S.S.R. 
failed to do away with inequalities of power and income. IVhat 
are the reasons for these deviadons from the original idea of a 
classless society? 
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n. THE pattern of capitalist society 

To be sure, the U.S.S.R. succeeded in eradicating the traditional 
type of domination, where a money economy based on competi¬ 
tion and family inheritance evolves ruling classes whose owner¬ 
ship and control of the industrial machine allow them to dom¬ 
inate the population. Their mainstay is chiefly a broad middle 
class.® The profit system and various other mechanisms, among 
them primarily the educational system, offer opportunities for 
social ascent to members of the middle class and allow them to 
stabilize their acquired social positions. They are interested in 
presening the existing order and function as a balance wheel 
between the tendencies toward upper-class excess and lower-class 
revolution. The middle class have a stabilizing power because 
they develop a psychology of balance: they are equally afraid 
of being suppressed by an oligarchy or iviped out by the prole¬ 
tariat. Given suflBcient mobility between the classes, the possibil¬ 
ity of social ascent from lower- to middle-class positions, and ade¬ 
quate security for the underprivileged, revolutions are unlikely. 
For people in a flexible society with established equilibrium are 
rather frightened of change, and knowing the dangers of a 
sudden fall, aim at avoiding the uncertainties of upheaval. 

These balancing tendencies are strengthened in a capitalist 
society by the prevalent political and social institutions. As long 
as capitalism is still in the making, mass organizations are either 
avoided or strictly controlled. All real life is relegated to small 
voluntar)' associations. So-called ‘organic groups’ are favored, 
such as the family, the community', or voluntary' associations in 
the nature of clubs, unions, and colleges. Economic life centers 
around the farm, workshop, small business firms. Despite a cer¬ 
tain amount of social rank® there is interchange among the 
members; people depend on one another. All of them see more 
or less clearly the common tasks and special functions, and per¬ 
sonalities are molded by sharing responsibilities. 

This internal interchange is supplemented externally by the 
functional interdependence of various associations. As the mod¬ 
em party system evolves," great care is taken not to preclude con¬ 
stant regrouping, even when mass parties become unavoidable. 
Thus fluidity and mobility remain possible. Finally, the State is 
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not conceived as the source or creator of these groups, but as a 
controlling and supervisory agency. Accordingly authority is con¬ 
ceived not as overlordship but as the enforcement of rules ema¬ 
nating from association.® 

This structural balance is ultimately the source of the political 
and social freedom of the individual. It keeps everyone in his 
place and prevents undue excesses liable to destroy this state of 
equilibrium. 

These conditions prevail in a steadily expanding economy, free 
from large fluctuations between ‘boom’ and ‘bust.’ The hope of 
the reformer rests on the expectation that with modem tech¬ 
niques of social planning even the contemporary society of large- 
scale capitalism can be balanced. What matters is the fact that 
the upper and middle classes have a stake in the creation and 
preservation of a stable societal framework by conceding suffi¬ 
cient social services and social improvements to the lower classes 
to give the latter also a stake in the social order and make them 
a stabilizing element. On the basis of our modern understand¬ 
ing of the economic process, leaders of the middle classes must 
realize that only steady prosperity and an adequate rise in pur¬ 
chasing power for all can guarantee continuance of social equi¬ 
librium. 

Thus a natural pressure in the social order, as it were, runs 
counter to the oligarchic tendencies of the ruling groups and 
makes some of them ready for farsighted compromise. Timely 
realization of this need for compromise is certainly a question 
of enlightenment. But we do not think of enlightenment as a 
substitute for sound economic policy or as productive per se of 
social co-operation. Enlightened policies become constructive 
only when implemented by modern techniques of social recon- 
struction. 

in. THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

In fairness to the Russian experiment one may evaluate as posi¬ 
tive achievement the abolition of traditional private ownership 
of the means of production and the end of hereditary transmis. 
Sion of power along class lines. Inherited privilege has been rc^ 
placed largely by reward of merit. The Russians also made great 
strides in linking status to function and in promoting local and 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

occupational mobility, though largely under administrative co¬ 
ercion.® Social distances seem to have been reduced, and on the 
whole fewer opportunities seem to exist for individuals and 
fam ilies to make their acquired power positions hereditary. Last 
but not least, nothing prevents production for use instead of for 
private profit, as there are no vested interests aiming at specula¬ 
tion and restriction of production. Aside from social considera¬ 
tions of accumulation there is no reason for curtailing the pur¬ 
chasing pow'er of the masses, and steady employment seems to be 
assured. 

Though Soviet Russia thus has remedied a number of short¬ 
comings of capitalist society, she finds herself confronted with 
new difficulties which the capitalist system has solved fairly satis¬ 
factorily. Her crucial problem was how to establish social stabil¬ 
ity without providing entire social strata with an economic 
and/or hereditary interest in preserving the status quo? However 
objectionable the system of private and hereditary property may 
be in the light of social justice, it fulfils one necessary function 
by inducing certain classes to identify their interests with the 
stability of society. Once this method of providing for social 
stability is discarded, a practicable substitute has to be found, 
for any social order would prove unstable and could be over¬ 
thrown at a moment’s notice unless it contained groups holding 
a vested interest in its existence.^® 

After the downfall of the old ruling class, a leading group 
had to emerge with sufficient coherence and the will to identify 
itself with the new social system. This identification has been 
established mainly by political rather than economic means. 

The assignment of social rank without using the traditional 
factors of private property and income for defining status was 
equally difficult. Again, political instead of economic means had 
to serve. 

Finally, the provision of work incentives and discipline by 
means other than the profit motive among middle and upper 
level groups or the fear of starvation among the lower strata 
presented another major problem. Once the invisible pressure of 
unemployment no longer threatened, greater use had to be made 
of political means. 

In other words three sets of difficulties had to be overcome: 
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how to produce a new ruling group fit to guarantee a stable 
social order, how to discover new status-defining factors other 
than income and property, and how to provide new work in¬ 
centives. 

The answers to these problems were institutions that are 
neither ephemeral nor fortuitous features, but meet essential re¬ 
quirements of Stalinist society. 

The most important are, first, the One-Party-System, with its 
peculiar methods of integration and coercion, and, secondly, 
wage differentials and other graded social rewards reintroduced 
contrary to the original belief in social equality. Consequently, 
new power and status disparities have emerged in place of the 
old inequalities of wealth and income. 

The fact that these institutions emerged as solutions of in¬ 
herent difficulties of the new system does not, of course, pre¬ 
clude the invention of better solutions in the future. In any case 
these institutional features of Stalinist society should be re¬ 
garded as more basic than those shortcomings diat may be as¬ 
cribed to the historical vicissitudes of the Russian experiment. 


IV. THE VALUE OF GRADED REWARDS 

The reintroduction of income differentials ranging from one to 
twenty of opportunities to save and invest savings in state bonds, 
of hereditary personal property and of small holdings for col¬ 
lective farmers prove that graded rewards were necess^ to 
stimulate individual effort. Thus, the Russians rediscovered what 
capitalist society knows all too well: that income differentials 
are still the cheapest means of gaining maximum effort from 
the citizenry. Soviet application of the principle does teach, how¬ 
ever, that graded rewards are justified if they stimulate soa^ 
productivity, but unjust if they merely perpetuate mhented 

the Soviet government was shrewd ^ 

that social emulation for prestige, fame, success, and i 
and group competition, combined with graded money rewarj, 
add to efficiency. Thus, stimulation of effort rests not on a sing 
inducement but on a combination of incentives, n thi Sovmt 
policy admits that, though all competition is 
£enl incentives and rewards appeal to different individuals. 


DESIRABLE .\ND UNDESIRABLE EQUALITY 

In principle, this is not new, since in e\ery society there have 
been various forms of rivalry in use. \\ hat is nevv' is the studied 
combination of various rewards and bonuses and their consistent 
focus on social productivity. Under the Soviet the technique of 
group competition and the social glorification of ‘heroes of 
labor’ as symbolired by the Stakhanovites, fill tlie same role as 
graded wage rates. One may well speak of this deliberate com¬ 
bination as a novel technique of manipulating incentives." 

Wage differentials and graded rewards, however, do not serve 
merely as work incentives. They have also a stabilizing function 
in Soviet society as a substitute for the stabilizing power of in¬ 
herited property under capitalism. Differential income estab¬ 
lishes differential status and endears each position—except the 
lowliest one—to the person who holds iu In a society of equals 
nobody would take risks as each ptosition would be equally pre¬ 
cious or rather, equally valueless, whereas in a graded society 
everybody (except the humblest) jealously guards his own. .Al¬ 
though man continuously strives for betterment, his achieved 
status is considered a niche guaranteed by the existing order. 
Thus, a bond is established between man's self-respect and self- 
interest and the social order. 

Although this again is not a new’ principle, the Soviet system 
has excelled other societies in manipulating these social forces. 
It abolished private ownership of the means of production and 
what the Marxists call the ‘private exploitation of labor,' and 
also free financial speculation. -After some experiments, however, 
saving was again encouraged by way of private investment in 
state bonds which may be bequeathed. By these means the suc¬ 
cessful individual becomes a bondholder interested in the state 
as in a capitalist enterprise, without acquiring, however, the 
power of financial direction. He cannot speculate against die in¬ 
terest of the community or invest money in a line of production 
that might run counter to the generally accepted plan. 

V. DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE EQUAUTi' 

The reintroduction of wage differentials and graded rewards in 
the Soviet system seems to call for reconsideration of the mean¬ 
ing of equality. The ideal of equality must be qualified by a dis¬ 
tinction between desirable and undesirable equality. There is 
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one form of equality, or rather ‘leveling,’ that seems connected 
with factory work, and especially with the increasing role of un¬ 
skilled and semiskilled labor. Standardized performance and sim¬ 
ilarity of income create an impression of mechanical equality 
which is projected into society at large. In making this impres¬ 
sion an ideal the propagandists have disregarded the dehuman¬ 
izing effects of leveling equality and the absence of opportunities 
for personal distinction or for creative outlets for the power drive 
in raan.^2 

This mechanical equality may be contrasted with the kind of 
equality prevalent among craftsmen and small landholders of 
the past. The oldtime craftsmen were roughly equal in status 
with only moderate gradations. In the craft guilds the individual 
worker not only had an opportunity to express himself creatively 
in his work^® but could even gain distinction by producing a 
Meistei-werk. Varying grades in the evaluation of workmanship 
led to higher rank and added to the zest for life. 

This craving for distinction and for the continuous approval 
of one’s fellow workers differs from the megalomania fostered 
by the excessive inequalities of power and prestige of modem 
society. It differs also from the pride and vanity associated with 
inherited privilege rather than personal achievement. Handled 
skilfully, and within bounds, social differentiation provides a 
number of stimuli that operate on different individuals in dif¬ 
ferent ways and thereby produce a great variety of soaal pat¬ 
terns and personality types.^^ 

With regard to the formation of the personality, traditioim 
society differs from that of the age of mass organizadon. The old 
order, despite a tendency to insist on conformity in its smaller 
sub-units, shows on the whole considerable diversity of motiva- 
don patterns, habits, and expectadons. whereas the soaety of 
the masses tends to aeate standard mentalities, the mass-pro¬ 
duced man. The greater variations in traditional society are due 
to greater effectiveness in personality formation on e p^t o 
small groups and associations such as the family, the artisan s 
workshop-ethnic, primary groups, geographic. 
of all sorts. When it comes to over-all integration, adjustme^ 
results from multilateral tensions in such a society of vers 
conditioning processes. 
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DESIRABLE AND L7sDESIR-\BLE EQUALITY 

The individual bred in a differentiated societs^ hates to be 
subject to a simple, undifferentiated, hence ‘abstract rule. This 
hatred was first expressed in the struggle against the attempt of 
absolutism to establish greater homogeneity in its political terri¬ 
tories. Hatred breaks out with ever)’ new wa\e of standardiza¬ 
tion. The man of differential conditioning prefers working out 
his own solution to stri\'ing for agreement among many conflict¬ 
ing attitudes. WTien integration is imperative he will at first 
show stubborn resistance. Once this is broken, however, he will 
be willing to adapt himself to co-op>eration with men and women 
of different background, status, or descent. 

Thus stratification by status is not harmful but on the con¬ 
trary’ creative and stimulating for the shaping of personalities. 
Social stratification becomes harmful only when it loses fluidity, 
freezing into a rigid hierarchy that breeds exclusiveness and 
segregation and turns the pressure of the upper into oppression 
of the lower classes.^® Differences then harden into prejudice, 
hindering communication and exchange of ideas among groups. 
Segregated groups are compelled to develop into status-ridden 
cliques^® and through this defense mechanism lose their desire 
and qualifications for common life or adjustment to broad social 
change. 

To demand that proper stratification be achieved by social 
control is by no means asking the impossible. Societies in the 
past developed codes of good and bad conduct which brought 
home to the indi\idual the importance of social approval. Sim¬ 
ilarly, a planned society could develop social codes to define de¬ 
sirable conduct patterns for group relationships. Expressions of 
group pretensions or of an excessive clannishness could be ex¬ 
posed to ridicule if the community' were to set itself seriously to 
the task of group co-ordination and co-operation. 

Once suitable methods of group coordination are established, 
combinii^ spontaneous grotvth and diversity with controlled 
integration, society could dispense with the frequent use of ad¬ 
ministrative coercion. It could also renounce manipulation by 
means of mass communication from remote centers, for though 
this produces unity, it is likely to foster the standardized mass- 
mind. 
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VI. 0\'ERLAPPING OF STATUS DISTINCTIONS 

Group differences and their concomitant differences in attitude 
are politically significant in various ways. They act as a check on 
modern Mass-Man,^^ whose mind is prone to slogans and satis¬ 
fied with oversimplified formulae. They operate as a psychologi¬ 
cal shock absorber throughout society, helping to prevent one¬ 
sided cleavages tvhich rend society in two. 

Status differences are based on a number of factors.^® We may 
call the distinctions created by wealth and income primary, and 
those of ethnic and family background, of geographic, occupa¬ 
tional, and educational variation, secondary distinctions. These 
differences show up in speech, manners, food preferences, cus¬ 
toms, and the like. All these dissimilarities not only multiply 
graded distinctions, but their continuous overlap prevents the 
definition of a person’s status in terms of a single criterion. 

This overlap is significant as it provides various foci and out¬ 
lets for ambition, and thus gives opportunities to all to com¬ 
pensate for shortcomings and inferiority feelings due to failure 
in a single field of endeavor. One who cannot be proud of his 
family background may compensate by aspiring to a good edu¬ 
cation and professional status. Another, falling short in scien¬ 
tific achievement, may excel in sports or civic organization, or 
he may pride himself upon belonging to a traditional or pioneer 
group. 

The function of overlapping distinctions in providing com¬ 
pensatory opportunities for injured pride again has a stabilizing 
effect on die social structure as a whole. It prevents any single 
status from taking precedence over others. It is just as dangerous 
to exaggerate racial or cultural differences as political and eco¬ 
nomic differences. Every absolute breach prevents the gradual 
reformation of society. A jug may easily break along the line of a 
single crack but may last a long while with several intersecting 
cracks. Great variations in man’s activities and alignments are 
the best guarantee for cohesion and continuity. Marx saw but 
one way to transform the capiulist economy; by revoluuon. 
Hence, it was consistent with his singlemindedness that he sought 
to eliminate overlapping shades and conceive of a situauon m 
which the economic alternatives would be decisive an a m 
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elusive. It might seem equally consistent for advocates of reform 
strateg)’ to impute paramount importance to these secondary 
status distinctions. 

But here, too, everything depends upon proper balance. Both 
primary and secondary status distinctions may bring about such 
great and dangerous variety of modulations in individual and 
group aspirations as to endanger the democratic consensus neces¬ 
sary for co-ordination and planning. Chaos in modern society 
cannot be avoided by relying solely on the spontaneous balance 
attained by the interplay of divergent aims and volitions. The 
Russian planner will have to face the problem of how to keep 
the re-emerging status differentiation within bounds. The task 
of the redistributive society of the future will be to control 
strictly those personal and group aspirations that run counter to 
the agreed plan. This does not exclude, however, a marked tol¬ 
erance toward some personal property, or other factors of social 
status differentiation, so long as these do not disturb public eco¬ 
nomic polic)', but rather help people to identify themselves with 
a social order guaranteeing them their clierished differences, and 
thereby gaining necessary stability. 

VU. POWER DIFFERENTIATION 

Focusing our attention again on the Soviet Union, we find that 
not only class and status differences were reintroduced there but 
also inequalities of power. Order was established by a system of 
strictly organized social units in place of the power that in 
Western societies emanates from ownership and inheritance and 
is expressed in open class stratification aiming at balance. In the 
Soviet Union stability has been achieved by making mass or¬ 
ganizations such as trade unions, cooperatives, trusts, industrial 
concerns, in addition to the press, the bureaucracy, and the 
army, the bases of the social structure. These are all placed un¬ 
der an equaUy strong organization comprising the ruling class, 
i.e. the Communist party. 

The Russians in so doing did not invent something altogether 
new. Rather they pushed to its logical conclusions a development 
latent in all modem large-scale societies, that is, syndicalism 
oth at the top and bottom of the social stmeture. Western 
democratic society still represents a dominant combination of 
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innumerable small communities and groups (such as the family, 
the village) with a great conglomeration of voluntary assoaa- 
tions (such as religious associations, lodges, and so on), on the 
one hand, and mass syndicates such as trade unions, ccKiperaUves, 

etc. on the other.^* . , • -c 

The Syndicalists were the first to realize the significance of 

mass organization in modern society. They saw that organized 
groups held together not by ephemeral or muluple purposes but 
^ some basic sectional interest are powerful soaal agents, alone 
capable of concerted action in the new medium of mass soae^. 

The syndicate, e.g. trade union, focuses aU its energies on m 
sectional interests and by this method achieves both intensi^ 
and continuity of action. This latent power becomes app^ei^t 
when implemented by modern means of propaganda. It is 
greater still when the members adhere to a 
Seed which keeps their minds oriented to a common end. At t^s 
SoTnt maSdisSpline can be developed which allows for the 
Lecution of consistent policies through the ups and downs of 

^^TbSs^ndiSStniso realized that the masses perse o"Jy 
form a reSment and provide momentum, but that the rank and 
file cannot hammer out a consistent policy or take ^ 
tive- Leadership functions hence require an -uve mmonj 

which in turn attains optimum jte " Z 

a fighting - 

rlgnirance'ofpropagand. fidei and the 
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tionally interrelated and eventually come to realize their inter¬ 
dependence. 

Secondly, a ‘super-group’ may be established, independent of 
sectional organizations but recruiting members from, and/or in¬ 
filtrating, all of them. By having members in all subordinate 
organizations, its influence may permeate all: being a ‘super¬ 
power,’ it is bound to watch their co-operation according to an 
established plan. This is obviously the Parly. The totalitarian 
party is the ruling class in a world of total syndicalization. The 
further s)Tidicalization advances, the more nearly we approach 
the stage of the ‘organized ruling class.’ -* 

If this holds true, the social structure of the Soviet Union ob- 
STOusly does not represent a classless society but is a structure 
with a new kind of upper class organized in a totalitarian party 
and with mass organizations as a base. The totalitarian party 
splits the people even more rigidly along class lines than is the 
case in traditional societies. The decision-making groups are 
sharply set off from the majority, who have no say in important 
policy issues and are free to discuss means only. As all key posi¬ 
tions in political, economic, and military organizations are held 
by party members, the imposition of the party line would not 
necessarily appear arbitrary. In 1936 industrial management was 
entirely in the hands of party members, representing betw’een 
50 to 70 per cent of the total party membership. The key posi¬ 
tions in labor unions, cooperatives, press and publishing estab¬ 
lishments, and so on, were likewise held by party members.-^ 

The Western and the Russian ruling classes, of course, differ 
in that the former are largely hereditary in nature. Despite the 
introduction of fees in Russian institutions of higher learning 
and the educational privileges extended to the progeny of the 
oflfleer corps and administrative officials of all sorts, we should 
remember that 70 per cent of the party members did not join 
until 1929, i.e. after Stalin’s victory over Trotsky, and only 8.3 
per cent of the members joined the party before 1920.-* 

In comparing Western social organization with the Soviet sys¬ 
tem, we can apply Max Weber’s distinction between individual 
and collective appropriation of power.-' The former is regulated 
in terms of competition among the members at large of a ruling 
stratum, whereas the second follows the pattern w-e know in our 
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defense and executive organizations* An array, for instance, re¬ 
presents an accumulation of power which is not to be won by 
free competition but through the assignment of legally and 
conventionally defined greater or smaller shares of that power 
to various officers according to their rank, which defines their 
jurisdictions. Whereas in Western society with its flexibly or¬ 
ganized classes every capitalist or member of the ruling class 
may more or less accurately assess his personal share of power in 
terms of property, income, and social position open to free com¬ 
petition, in Russia the party and bureaucracy have collecuvely 
appropriated all positions of power and allot shares to individ¬ 
uals according to their respective status. 

This is no reflection on the Soviet system, as no large-scale 
society can be administered without men in power. Granted this 
premise, the idea of a classless society (meaning originally the 
negation of all inequalities of power, hence of power perse, and 
the disappearance of all class-domination) is clearly utopian.- 
The true issue is whether the collectivist appropriation of 
power by an organized group or political order Prefera e to 
individual appropriation by a loosely connected, historically dj 
veloped, and gradually expanding ruling stratum. The sociolo^- 
cal problem therefore boils down to analysis ^ 

between a highly organized, dominating party and a histonc^y 
Lttgrated dal lm;osed of ruling groups. Cohesion among Ae 
latter rests not on organization but on a web of social relation¬ 
ships that enables them to wield power through contacts 
Collective appropriation of power with apportionment of 

sharefu not ncv. In ,in,p.er -ieties 
existed since time immemorial.*® In certain preliterate soaeti 
the hunting team is the joint owner of the hunting groun 
I mLbers co-operate to increase the bag. The subsequent du- 

tribution lollon'S rules of graded equity, not 

goes empty, but dre better hunter or rather the hunter unth 
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exclusive than in ^Vestern society, because ‘admission to the 
party’ is subject to certain jealously guarded selective principles. 
Proved efficiency is not enough: there are criteria of loyalty to 
the cause and of like-mindedness. It would be erroneous to tliink 
the one-party-system less exclusive than that of older ruling 
classes. The tendency toward segregation and the studious efforts 
to create an esprit de corps are even stronger than among West¬ 
ern ruling classes. The latter promote cohesion by subtle dc\ ices 
which operate on all levels of the mind, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious. The cohesion of a historical ruling class is ensured pri¬ 
marily by tacit consensus rooted partly in the common vested in¬ 
terest through ownership and inheritance, and partly in common 
customs, attitudes, and mores which are informally acquired and 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

.As historically developed cohesion is increasingly and covertly 
established on different planes, there is no need for strict indoc¬ 
trination of orthodox dogmas,*- dictatorial pressure, purges,** 
and political police.** An organized ruling group, however, espe¬ 
cially one that ow*es its ascent to revolution, is bound to create 
cohesion on short notice, hence will use ruthless forms of regi¬ 
mentation both in admission to its ranks and in building perma¬ 
nent loyalties. 

VTII. LESSONS OF THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 

Replacement of the traditional ruling class of Russia by an or¬ 
ganized party and establishment of the new social order by fiat 
naturally required greater ruthlessness than the growing order 
that developed from esublished vested interests. This fact has 
been unduly exploited and misused by propagandists, often in¬ 
tent on glorifying and perpetuating the existing ruling classes 
of the West. While any complex society requires a ruling class, 
this need neither justifies the hybris of a particular ruling class 
nor exempts its members and agents from the control of society 
which they must serve in their ruling capacity. 

Hence, if we favor the gradual remodeling of our traditional 
ruling classes instead of their outright replacement by a com¬ 
pletely new social order, we may profit by the lessons of his¬ 
torical experiments. These lessons may be stated briefly as fol¬ 
lows: 
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1. Doubtless the advent of a ruling class in the form of a total¬ 
itarian party does not represent historical progress but is at best 
a solution faute de mieux in an historical situation offering no 
alternative way out. 

2 . This stage of development is reached by a society split ex¬ 
clusively along lines of imbalanced sectional mass organizations. 

A time comes when the even stronger totalitarian party seizes the 
opportunity to establish block balance among the syndicates and 
co-ordinates them along functional lines. 

9. So long as capitalist society is still in a state of transforma¬ 
tion development can be guided and the growth and sway of 
powerful syndicates can be kept in check. Although in indus¬ 
trial large-scale society it is impossible to forestall mass organiza¬ 
tion along class lines, it makes all the difference whether they 
maintain their give-and-take through bargaining under state con¬ 
trol or whether they are allowed to control the state. Prevenuon 
of the drift toward totalitarian states demands strengthening e 
organic groups, voluntary small associations, and Ae hke as 
usS^l counterweights to sectional consolidauon The poliu^ 
freedom of the citizen must be carefully guarded lest he be 
mobilized in his sectional role - and lest parliament be trans¬ 
formed into a representation of sectional mass orgamzations. 

. In order to prevent the domination of sectional organiza¬ 
tions over society at large, a broad section of people mth prj 
my on a moderate scale is desirable. Their status and ^ 
opiate as stabilizing elements and they represent middle^a^ 
culture which for centuries has been basic to Western tradition. 
Western tradition, being dynamic, may undergo significant tranv 
It still provides the best point of departure for n^ 
cultural developments. Recent decades have shown that the 
sudden liquidation of entire middle classes *eir ^mom 
in central Europe has resulted in a mass civiluation wluA is re¬ 
jected by high-minded men of these very same 
^ Thoughtful Americans too are not uncritical in face 
‘imd^et worship’ and the frequent identification of technologi 
eScy t * moral advan«men.. They are tar from ^ 
2 pJuit o£ dre dollar arrd economic success as 
ues. 3 ? Similarly, thoughtful Germans detest that 
organization and militarization which ultimately e 
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Finally, it may not be too farfetched to suppose that admirers 
of the Soviet Union, though taking pride in her social progress 
and economic advance, yet have misgiWngs about her dictatorial 
practices and mass-mindedness. These drawbacks are usually 
said to be unavoidable momentarily, but hardly to be com¬ 
mended as the final pattern of a new civilization. Indicative of 
intellectual dissatisfaction may be the fact that some years ago 
the Soviet Union launched a new educational campaign, trans¬ 
lating the classics of the ascending bourgeoisie (such as Schiller, 
Lessing, and so on, and honoring them as exponents of a great 
legacy and a source of inspiration representing a new revolution¬ 
ary spirit and ‘realism’ in literary art. Great admiration for 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and Balzac is also justified on the grounds 
of ‘realism’ despite their conservative political attitudes.®^ 

5 * The right course for the democratic forces of the West is 
not blindly to attack the old ruling groups, but to remodel 
them into a transitional group angled toward a new type of 
social leadership. This can best be effected by enlarging their 
ranks by providing opportunities of ascent for all sections of the 
population, with no lower but rather higher standards of selec¬ 
tion. Once admitted, newcomers wall absorb valuable elements 
of upper-class traditions and skills,^® 

Whatever form the new society may develop during this period 
of transition, leadership functions wall have to be filled by some¬ 
body. The problem of social engineering is not so much how to 
push mechanical equalitarianism to a dead level, but how to 
provide suflScient opportunities for social ascent by supporting 
and encouraging initiative and enterprise for the rejuvenation 
of traditional leadership by infusions of new blood. In our view 
the quality of a society should not and cannot be evaluated by 
the presence or absence of a ruling class but by its methods of 
selecting leaders, the range of opportunities for ascent, and the 
social value of leadership functions in the ruling class. 

DC. METHODS OF SELECTING LEADERS 

We should distinguish between two ways of choosing leaders, 
by traditional methods or by scientific selection. 

Different social orders follow different ways of selecting leader¬ 
ship. However varied the qualifications for leadership, they 
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usually are not rationally designed and decreed, although ra¬ 
tional elements may occasionally enter in.*® In a sodety of war¬ 
riors fighting skill will determine selection. This chief criterion, 
however, is generally combined with prestige by descent and 
kinship. A priestly caste may demand proof of magic powers 
as prerequisite. Feudal society added landed estates to military 
proivess and noble birth. With the growth of commerce and in¬ 
dustry', the ability to make money or mere inheritance of wealth 
became the dedsive factor. 

In the unplanned sodety of today no hard and fast rule de¬ 
fines criteria for admission to the ruling groups. Some of the 
current criteria represent survivals of the past; others emerge 
with demands for sodal change. Medieval soaety required a re- 
licrious bent and executive talent in the selection and education 
oi its clerics; the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries valued 
intellect and erudition regardless of theological bi^ to meet 
the sudden need for a secular bureaucracy in Continental 


Alf these traditional methods of selecting leaders, regardless 
of differences, have one element in common. The nature of suc¬ 
cess’ and the traits of the ‘successful man’ are never expliaUy 
defined or measured. If, for instance, people consider financial 
success the criterion for leadership in a plutocratic 
not know whether such success results from personal imtiative. 
from speculative and imaginative foresight, from organumg 
abiluy. or from unscrupulous ruthlessness, e«°d luA ^e abU^ 
to impress other people, or a mercenary 

‘the struggle for life’ the best means of selection, or if J 
cherish th! belief that the gifted man will always rise “ 

Aey merely express their justification of the ruling classes. 

Gustav Ichheiser*® pointed out. 

All our generalized statements abom Sieves’get away 

r„'eUnI S'or brr .. Lpress the .. 

satisfaction of the underprivileged. 

The current transformation of an resSt in 

and personal competition into a planned soc y 
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increasingly systematic ways of selecting leaders. Instead of tak¬ 
ing for granted that free competition will automatically bring 
the right man to the top, we shall become more critically aivare 
of desirable qualities for leadership and of special talents for 
the performance of special functions.^'^ This change will entail 
the development and improvement of scientific measurement of 
desirable personality’ traits and skills. 

X. SCIENTIFIC SELECnON ANT) ITS LIMITATIONS 

Scientific selection for jobs began in those fields of vocational 
guidance where simple skills and abilities could be isolated and 
measured. The groisth of society demands scientific selection not 
only for simple routine jobs but also for more demanding posts 
and complex functions. Specific aptitude tests are bound to be¬ 
come more comprehensive. In due course they will be fashioned 
into reliable tools. Instead of dealing only with separate traits, 
special skills, and intelligence, the study of total piersonality will 
be increasingly developed.^® 

Scientific selection and supersision by means of systematic rec¬ 
ords have been developed in the schools.^^ The school jxipulation 
is periodically tested, and the children’s development, like that 
of hospital patients, is subject to regular and sy'Stematic control. 
Modem schools, besides administering intelligence tests, keep 
elaborate records not only of scholastic achievement but also of 
character traits, and furnish over the years profiles of maturation 
and growth. But so far the trend to sur\ey the entire school pop>- 
ulation is restricted largely to skills and personality traits rele¬ 
vant to academic progress in the conventional sense. It has been 
balanced by a countertendency’ to emphasize the individual and 
by case-study methods to examine the whole career of a particu¬ 
lar student against his background and personality traits. This 
approach refrains from techniques of group diagnosis, emphasiz¬ 
ing qualitative as against quantitative analysis. 

Despite its quahtative nature the case-study method can coun¬ 
terbalance arbitrary obser\ations of a single teacher by combin¬ 
ing staff members into a co-operative team of trained obser\ ers. 
The staff is assisted by a psychologist and a psychiatrist who 
check the teachers’ obser\ations and interpretations. Conclusions 
based on qualitative case studies allegedly have ‘greater predic- 
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live value than the objective tests used either singly or in com¬ 
bination.’ ** 

Undoubtedly these still largely experimental methods promise 
to become efficient tools in selecting leaders. All-round observa¬ 
tion and follow-up studies will ensure increasingly sound diag¬ 
nosis and reliable prognosis. Well-staffed schools may become 
preliminary screening centers for future leaders. But the greater 
the potentialities of such ‘clinical’ methods of observation, the 
more we must guard against their potential abuse. 

The British Education Act of 1944, for instance, established 
three types of secondary schools: the grammar, the technical, and 
the modem school.* One cannot but wonder whether this divi¬ 
sion and the briefs for it do not lend a pseudopsychologicai 
cloak to discrimination actually rooted in class distinctions 
rather than based on the alleged basic abilities and preferences 
of the pupils. Teachers and psychologists should make it their 
rule to protest against abuses of science for stabilizing and ration¬ 
alizing social prejudice. 

Guarded against such exploitation, scientific selection promises 
a method of choice more strictly according to ability and meriu 
It will fit the man better to his job and make the job fit the man. 
Generally speaking it will aid different types of men to find 
suitable places in an ever more differentiated society of expand¬ 
ing opportunities. The new techniques of job analysis should be 
mentioned in this connection as they reveal the combination of 
special aptitudes and personality traits demanded for a parucu- 


lar job. . u A 

The more thorough, broad application of scientific methods, 

however, discloses their limitation. Even a whole battery of saen- 
tific tests cannot do away with the laboratory nature of to 
method of selection. It serves best in selecting people for defi¬ 
nitely prescribed tasks and routines. Despite the constant flux of 
social change and the vicissitudes of modem life, many such 
routine jobs still exist. Army life, including combat service, not 
to mention Civil Service and industrial management, enables us 
to define fairly predictable job patterns and to test differenaal 
aptitude and degrees of adaptability. 

•The CTammar school is roughly equivalent to the acadenuc 

in the UniTed Su.es; the otoden, school, to the US. eleuenuty school. [Ed.] 
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World War II brought with it a wide application of the new 
scientific techniques. The Germans were the first to apply their 
methods on a large scale; the "War Office Selection Board in the 
British .Wmy and the respective personnel selection agencies of 
the U.S. Armed Forces followed suit and revolutionized mass 
selection by extending scientific methods of selection and assign¬ 
ment to all ranks of their armies. Sir Ronald Adams organized 
and systematized the new approach in Great Britain on realizing 
the shortcomings of old-fashioned methods of interviewing 
boards when one half of their recommended candidates for com¬ 
mission proved to be unsuitable. 

The hidden favoritism of these boards became obvious. Inter¬ 
viewers were primarily interested in whether or not the candi¬ 
dates shared their idiosyncrasies, their manners and ways of 
thought. Increasing distrust of the older methods of selection 
led to postwar adaptation of new techniques and methods also 
for personnel selection in British Civil Service and industry. 

We should, however, beware of the assumption that actual 
placements in large-scale organizations, even if jobs were as 
rigidly defined in function and rank as in the army, coincide 
with organization blueprints in administrative manuals and 
scientific assignment schedules. In a highly competitive society, 
persons trained for competition will find many ways and means 
of carrying competitive tactics and stratagems, fair or foul, into 
what seem strictly planned, graded, disciplined, and method¬ 
ically administered organizations. In general one may venture to 
say that in America more than in Europe large-scale organiza¬ 
tions are characterized by informal cliques, flexibly competitive 
fields, overlapping of actual power distribution and blueprint’ 
authority, and eagerness to develop charts, schedules, ‘rules and 
regulations, and scientific devices and hurdles according to man¬ 
agerial plans. The U.S. Army as an army of ‘civilian soldiers’ 
may be said to illustrate characteristics of American society in 
extreme form.^^ 

XI, COORDINATED METHODS OF SELECTION 

Efficiency in d)Tiamic spheres of life requires responses and abil¬ 
ities that adequately meet the changing demands of the situa¬ 
tion. Here a good case can be made for competition as a selective 
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mechanism. Not only does rivalry measure whatever traits and 
skills ensure well-defined performances, but it puts persons into 
situations that test resourcefulness and call forth the requisite 
combination of latent capacities. Ck)mpetiuon not only measures 
but helps to produce successful men and failures. 

\ planned society will indeed know fields of endeavor de¬ 
manding initiative for unpredictable decisions from men who 
can hardlv be discovered by scientific preselection. The vicissi¬ 
tudes of a dynamic world cannot be foreseen by a scientific select¬ 
ing a«^en<^-. Even a planned society will have to choose poliucal 
leaders who prove and mold themselves in actual struggle and 
public competition for leadership, for the triumph of their re¬ 
spective ideas, for the trust and confidence of the atizenry. A 
centrallv planned society without zones of free corn^tmon tvill 
have difficulty finding in the second generation qualified success- 
sors to the pioneer personality types of the original imaators. 
Men trained to obey and do routine tasks set for them by others 
are hardlv men of initiative when they reach the top. 

For th 4 e and similar reasons the Third Way should presene 
existin*^ fields of free competition alongside the planned ^ctors, 
just ask will have to find ways of combining scienufic and other 

methods of selecting personnel. 

The need for the coexistence of the two selective methods 
and of the correspondingly planned and unpl^ed sectors was 
realized when the growth of the modern Cnil Senace ^Inew ffi 
issue into bold relief.^« It has frequenUy been argued that the 
Cii il Service should be led by qualified politi^ 
torious in free political competition and capable of checkin^ 
Inrhakncing L career officials who discharge then routme 
tasks in an environment of pre-established gradations. The coum 
trs_so ran the argument-should depend upon the interplay ^ 
the two tvpes of public servants. Hence, modern democraae 
in an a<-e'of bureaucratic administration already are aware of 
Uie coe.4tence of the two sectors of society -d ^ 
tvoes of leaders. Recent developments have led to a gr 
pansion of the planned sectors and an upsurge of executive 
Ltside L traditional Civil S-ce. The mme 
ful this sector becomes, the more imperative it ^ § 

“cf puWic struggle and competition for poliUcai leadershtp. 
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XII. BROADENING THE B.4SIS OF SELECTION (THE BRITISH 

situation) 

For some time one of the issues of Western democracy has been 
how to broaden the social selection of leading groups. No doubt 
one of the weaknesses of present-day England lies in the very 
narrow selection of her ruling classes. One might rather speak 
of an oligarchy than of a democracy when thinking of the social 
makeup in contrast to the constitutional form of political life. 

According to the well-known investigations of Laski and 
Nightingale,*® England’s ruling class consisted until lately of 
about looo families who held the leading positions in society. 

Between 1800 and 1924 60% of the Cabinet came from the ruling 
class. The percentage varies from 73 in the first period to only 27 in 
the last period—thus showing increasing democratization. . . Seventy 
percent were educated in British universities, half of them in Oxford. 
Fifty-six percent came from leading public schools. . . The British 
Foreign Office: 53% belong to the aristocracy and gentry, only 40% 
came from business families. The aristocracy and render classes formed 
56% of the Diplomatic Service, but only 40% of the Foreign Office. . . 
Bishops, Deans, Judges, Home and India Servants, Governors of 
Dominions, directors of banks and railways all come from the same 
class.*® 


Sociologically speaking England has been a political democ¬ 
racy run by an oligarchy which has gradually expanded its basis 
of selection. The basis was first the aristocracy and gentry, with 
the addition of successful merchants and bankers, and later of 
industrialists. In the present broadening of the basis the upper 
classes seek to absorb the more gifted members of the lower 
classes of society. Their ideology is perhaps best expressed in a 
sentence m Collingwood’s The New Leviathan: ‘The dialectic 
of internal politics is the conversion of a ruled class into col¬ 
laborators in the art of ruling. . .’ so 

In many respects the organization of the English is a most 
skilful sociological product. It admirably fitted the dual pur¬ 
pose of enabling a minority to run a huge Empire and, at the 
same time, to rule the mother country, absorbing thereby all the 
shocks of societal change and world politics. This statement 
owever, is double-edged. On the one hand it implies that the 
system splendidly served the purpose of a traditional type of 
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society; it also admits, however, that the system can hardly sur¬ 
vive under present w'orld conditions, unless the ruling stratum 
is considerably broadened and adjusted to the new tasks o£ 
leadership. 

Traditional social selection and organization in England has 
produced a small gioup of leading men fit to rule, whose homo¬ 
geneity and consensus qualified them to play the game under 
any circumstances and in any part of the world. The educational 
system with its ‘public’ schools and universiues served to estab¬ 
lish that tacit consensus and the ‘team spirit,’ which enables 
Englishmen wherever they meet to follow certain unwritten rules 
and promptly to form a co-operating team. This integration 
takes place on different levels; it is more concerned with pro¬ 
ducing conformist habits and a distinctive mentality than wit 
inculcating a definite creed. The covert method of breeding c^ 
operative attitudes enlists the help of home and neighborhood, 
of the educational influences of the boarding school, and, ater, 
of professional associations, clubs, and the aU-pervasive dass- 
atmosphere. Playing fields are as important as the dassics, whiA 
ser\e mainly to implement a basic code of values and proMde 
a socializing substratum of knowledge. Men think of the saim 
literary and historical models when discussing human ^airs 
and2 meaning of changing events. Textbooks and syllable 
composed not primarily for their intellectual 
for their contribution to character building. The word char 
acter’ precisely reflects the ambiguity of purpose. On the one 
hand it means timeless leadership abilities; on ^e oth^ 
plies a certain class loyalty and solidarity with the ^ ’ 

Llusion against outsiders, a dual system of norms-one only 

ness and .he 
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aristocracy with the mercantile classes. Thus, from the very be¬ 
ginning, mixed attitudes were developed. The ruling class em¬ 
phasized seclusion and exclusiveness for the sake of maintain¬ 
ing power and standards; but it also valued versatility and bar¬ 
gaining skills. In an age unfamiliar with planning, the ruling 
class developed systematic ascent opportunities and even planned 
ways of social descent as in the case of the younger sons of 
peers. Social ascent in England follotved two acknowledged 
avenues; one led to the ruling class, by way of success in busi¬ 
ness, administration, and politics, absorption being indicated 
through social contacts; the other, by way of education com¬ 
bined with a scholarship system for selecting the fittest. 

Another exceptional quality of the English system is its power 
to assimilate newcomers. This works mainly through uncon¬ 
scious, skilful arrangements in the same selective machinery'. The 
public schools, by removing boys from home before puberty, 
mold their loyalties at a critical stage in their development. They 
check absolute devotion to the family and use the deflected 
emotions for creating loyalty to the larger unit of the school. 
The adolescent tends in any case to shift loyalties from the fam¬ 
ily to the spontaneous associations of youth and these are im¬ 
portant educational factors. Gangs, cliques, and their team spirit 
may be skilfully used for promoting and diffusing a team spirit 
through the entire ruling class. By learning to be loyal to one’s 
team one learns to be loyal to one’s class. Equally skilful is al¬ 
lowing the spontaneous fermentation of the age of puberty to 
grow within these gangs, while stopping short of unruliness. 
Loyalty to one’s house, loyalty to one’s school,®^ nation, and 
Empire constitute an interconnected pattern.®® By training for 
the small unit one trains at once for the large one, and one 
seeks to expand this loyalty by allowing the successful indi¬ 
vidual to assume ever-greater responsibilities and to exert wider 
influence. 

This is essentially the nineteenth<entury English system, 
which could hardly have worked better during a time when sty 
dety was not yet ready for mass democracy.®* It provided lead¬ 
ership for the country and Empire, maintaining equilibrium be¬ 
tween them. The broad sodal changes of recent decades, how¬ 
ever, have obviously turned many former virtues into present- 
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day obstacles. Neither reverence for ancient traditions and their 
values nor a radical, disparaging attitude aimed at making a 
clean sweep will avail. Only a selective attitude toward social 
inheritance will do, studiously eliminating what is harmful 
while strengthening or improving valuable tendencies that can 
be readjusted to the new conditions. This readjustment calls for 
more than unconscious trial-and-error procedures, namely a 
sociological diagnosis and inventory of the inheritance in the 
light of the changing historical situation. 


XIII. SOCIAL VALUE OF FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY THE 
RULING CLASS 

The grow’th of industrial society demands more leaders than 
Oxford and Cambridge can supply for all the economic, politi¬ 
cal, and social functions of England. The numerical inadequacy 
of existing academic institutions has suddenly become obvious. 
To enroll more university students and graduates, the secondary 
school system must be changed and expanded, and more scholar¬ 
ships must be granted.*® The question is how to expand and 
democratize the system of breeding tacit consensus. 

The Russians have shown how to build t^dres of leaders 
quickly and how to create the essential loyalties. The Russian 
model, however, should not be copied. Its extremist meth^ 
were possibly unavoidable in a society lacking primary stabihty 
where a new ruling class had to establish new loyalties on short 
notice. The Russian method combined the Army patiem with 
that of secret societies.** Their psychological techmque fuses 
propaganda and terror: suggestion, inspiration, and o 

conscience through spying, supervision, and purges, ^us, en¬ 
thusiasm and fear are simultaneously at work in addition to 
what may be called ‘organized thought,’ i.e. institutionalizing a 
fixed doctrine which all members of the leading elite have to 
accept without reservation. 

This method may possibly be used whenever a mass organi^ 
tion has suddenly to replace a historical ruling class. 
sectional asnxiations have to be tamed, or ^ 

without common uaditions be merged. The pattern 
partv system is, however, not necessarily the implement o 
Dlanned society. A traditional society embarking upon piannmg 
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and having at its command a historically de^eloped ruling class 
can retain the latter’s virtues and thus combine conformity with 
great elasticity and personal freedom. 

For the same reason there is no need to abandon the older in¬ 
stitutions for creating tacit consensus. .A.mong others, in Britain 
the system of ‘public’ boarding schools has many features which 
should not only be preserved but socialized. That is to say, more 
scholarships should facilitate the admission of an increasing per¬ 
centage of pupils without diluting the valuable daditions of 
the ‘public’ schools. Should dilution threaten, new schools might 
be founded on the same pattern, so that not only the few but 
the best of the whole population, and ultimately all, might share 
the valuable elements of tradition. Wise democratization not 
only considers the numbers admitted to education, but carefully 
weighs the substance of what is to be transmitted. It is more 
important to preser\'e the highest forms of cultural achievement 
than to engage in sudden expansion. The demand for standards, 
rightly understood, is as democratic as that for numbers. 

Not all expansion necessarily dilutes standards. On the con¬ 
trary, some of the negative features of a snobbish ruling class 
may well be eliminated by expansion. Undue emphasis on super¬ 
ficial badges of rank will ultimately disappear. The more leader¬ 
ship becomes a matter of merit rather than birth, the less will 
distinction focus on expendable mannerisms and panoply, or on 
the ‘conspicuous consumption’ and ‘conspicuous waste’ of a 
leisime class, as described by Veblen.®^ 

The boarding schools of a democratic community can teach 
co-operative living at low cost without ‘conspicuous waste.’ One 
should think of them in terms of camps, where youths of differ¬ 
ent background mingle and live together. This need not lower 
the quality of school life and work. On the contrary, a shade of 
asceticism appeals to youth. This was recognized in the older 
public schools, which adopted Spartan simplicity. The ascetic 
bent, however, was somewhat incongruous with the actual wealth 
of the boys’ families and that of the institution, and hence re¬ 
mained a make-believe austerity, whereas in the camps of the 
future it would be genuine and truly educational. 

Gradual expansion of traditional methods of creating like- 
mindedness alone will not do. The British system fortunately can 
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rely upon established capital of emotional solidarity and con¬ 
formity. Survival depends, however, on its ability to incorporate 
a great deal of rational awareness. 

The larger the group and its membership, the greater their 
social disparity and heterogeneity, and the greater the demand 
for intellectual integration. Thought spreads more readily than 
emotion, especially traditionally shaped sentiment. The latter 
can only flourish where continuity prevails between generations 
and neighborly communities—i.e. where there is time for grow¬ 
ing habit formation and the transmission of a dense network of 
personal contacts. By contrast thought is more abstract in that it 
is detached from the time and place of original conception. 


xrv. HUMANITIES OR SOCIAL STUDIES? 


If cohesion must be established swifdy, modern methods of mass 
persuasion may have to be used. Even the English, if they wish 
to broaden social reform, cannot do without ideologies. In this 
process British tradiuons, which formerly were absorbed more 
or less unconsciously, will have to be put down in black and 
white so that they can be understood by ever-widening circles. 

In this connection the ‘classic’ tradition with its overemphasis 


on ‘culture’ must be reconsidered. Contempt for practical voca¬ 
tional training is the legacy of a bygone age when slaves did the 
work and the freeborn devoted themselves to the artes liberales. 
So much for the limitations of tradition. This one created an 
ideal world—a dream world in which not human beings but 
statues seemed to act. This classicist conception of antiquities 
will have to go if the classical tradition is to mean anything to a 
generation that faces broad social change and possibly chaos, 
and craves for realistic understanding of social forces. Modem 
scholarship is actually revising the false idealization of Medita- 
ranean anuquity as an age of solemnity and rigidity; it has dis¬ 
covered and stressed the completely experimental character of 

Greek philosophy. , . , j 

The chief strength of the Greek lay in their freedom from 

hampering intellectual tradition. They had no venerated classics, 
no holy books, no dead languages to master, no authoriues to 
check their free speculation.’ *® 
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Instead of a new interpretation of the classics, social science 
instruction may well become the core of a curriculum destined 
to integrate a new ruling elite. WTiy approach the study of man 
and of his contemporary problems in a roundabout fashion? 
Historical studies will broaden one’s horizon, but it should be 
the horizon of contemporary life and its problems. How can new 
leaders lead without an adequately informed understanding of 
contemjxirar)’ society and its problems, and without a social phi¬ 
losophy to fit an evolutionary democratic society? 

XV. THE DANGER OF OS'ER.ASSIMILATION 

A historical ruling class can be reconstructed by broadening its 
base, automatically producing an internal transformation and 
a new mentality through fusion with the newcomers. Formerly, 
under oligarchical rule, conser\’ative groups easily absorbed and 
assimilated the few scholarship-holders and other successful as¬ 
pirants to leadership. The ascending individuals renounced loy¬ 
alty to their own class and soon conformed to the ruling group. 

There are two main objections to this overassimilation in the 
future. First, democratic mass society can no longer be based upon 
mass ignorance and apathy but requires leadership on all levels 
of society. It has been observed correctly that the scholarship 
system in the past deprived the working classes of their own 
potential leaders. 

Secondly, ready assimilation of scholarship boys and girls and 
of the self-made man in various walks of life has also the dis¬ 
advantage that it prematurely breaks their greater vitality. 
People who make their way in life by self-help are frequently 
men of new ideas and values, men of initiativ e and mental alert¬ 
ness, whereas conservative groups, which for generations have 
mainly upheld and presented what others have achieved, are less 
likely to produce men willing to take risks and receptive to new 
ideas. The self-made man making his way ‘from rags to riches’ 
often develops a keenness most desirable in a society bound to 
change. If these mental traits are discouraged or neutralized by 
overassimilation, society loses resources for change and adapta- 
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XVI. FUNCTIONS OF A RECONSTRUCTED RULING CLASS 


Obviously social processes such as a broader selection of leaders, 
the fusion of old and new elements, do not by themselves pro¬ 
duce optimum results. In modem society such processes require 
direction lest they lead to sterile fermentation. From the argu¬ 
ment above we can roughly determine two main functions for 
leadership in an age of planning. A reconstructed ruling class 
must first visualize and define, at least as clearly as any total¬ 
itarian ruling class, the principles and objectives of democracy 
in industrial society. Secondly, it must devise practicable ways 
and means to attain its ends by reforms and mass consensus. 

If this holds true the new ruling class must not only trans¬ 


mit and safeguard the best elements of tradition, but must de¬ 
velop d)'namic ideas, the vision of a society able to cope with 
contemporary crises by democratic means. This can be done if 
diagnosis and therapy of society mily become the concern of all 
in leading positions, if all members of the ruling stratum are 
inspired with the greatness and uniqueness of their destiny; to 
save both their nation and mankind in the gravest hour of his- 
toiv'. Obviously a change of heart is needed and a new- mental 
climate to encourage, not suppress, men of ideas and vision. In 
other words, a democracy on the defensive must be turned into 
one that is constructive and militant. Intellectual initiative, of 
course, can come only from men who are open to change and 

can view things in a new perspective. 

The peculiar difficulty of militant democratic leaders, how¬ 
ever, is that the desired peaceful transformation of society for¬ 
bids’ fanaticism and the ruthless suppression of dissentient 
groups; it demands consensus and co-operation at eveiy- stage. 
The unity of a democratic ruling group is bound to be m- 
alectical. The goal cannot be fully anticipated but has to be 
worked out at various levels in the experimental process of com¬ 
mon endeavor. For the same reason a democratic rohng dass 
does not maintain unity by embracing a creed but by tvorkii^ 
out solutions, tesung alternative polides toward — en* 
and reaching temporary agreement on conaete 
issues as possible are left to discretion, in order to enable vary r^g 
interesu and ideas again and again to be synthesued even at the 
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Stage of p lanning —only an indispensable minim um is defined 
for agreement under all circumstances. This preference for dif¬ 
ferent points of view, coupled with the will to agree and co¬ 
operate with opponents on common policies, is feasible only 
for a group that has learned to change the traditional ‘tacit con¬ 
census’ into a dynamic one. 

Agreement not only on appreciation of the past but on the 
desirability of a creative transformation must be kept constantly 
alive. Sociologically speaking, this blend of attitudes can only 
develop in a mental climate ready for reconciliation of opposing 
ideas on innumerable occasions in everyday life. This is possible 
only in a continuous social process of mutual assimilation and 
adaptation in working out common policies by debate while 
cherishing freedom above all. 
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POLITICS AND INSTITCTIONAL CONTROLS 

settlers to an imperial world power of 150 millions did not en¬ 
tail a break with the Constitution of the ‘Founding Fathers, but 
rather a continuous and ‘fruitful misinterpretation’ of prece¬ 
dents in the light of new' emergencies. 

Without embarking on detailed proposals we should like to 
develop a few basic principles which are bound to change the 
political machinerv', once planning—and especially planning for 
freedom—becomes the accepted goal of goxernment. 

In order to understand contemporary' political developments, 
the political sociologist inquires into the meaning of government 
and defines its role in historical perspective. 

Tribal organization is simple: essentially it rests on patterns 
of kinship. Fusion of several families and clans makes for more 
complex units: smaller sub-units are held together in a larger 
framework which regulates their interrelationship. Politikos 
originally meant ‘public’ as contrasted with family, kin, or oc¬ 
cupational association. ‘Public’ life existed among the self-regu¬ 
lated and isolated sub-units and filled the interstices. ‘Politics’ 
and ‘public’ therefore refer primarily to interrelations of groups 
which for the sake of co-operation have to overcome their self- 
sufficiency and seclusion. This network of intergroup relations 
forms the ‘body politic’ The nature of these intergroup regula¬ 
tions in many ways determines the shape of the community at 
large. If the sub-units are hierarchically organized, the com¬ 
munity in turn w’ill tend to evolve regulations dependent on 
rank. If the sub-units are co-ordinated as equals, a kind of 
federative or democratic organization will appear. The main 
function of government, regardless of form, is to integrate 
smaller groups into a scheme of special functions more compre¬ 
hensive than that of the single units. 

So much for preliminary clarification of the terms ‘state,’ ‘gov¬ 
ernment,’ or the more general term introduced by Franz Oppen- 
heimer, ‘frame group,' ^ and its relation to the sub-groups which 
may be considered as ‘society.’ 

There are mnumerable ways of regulating intergroup rela¬ 
tions within a frame group. In the Western world we may 
fruitfully distinguish four stages of development: 

1. Absolutism-’ esublished the first frame group in modern 
history after the breakdown of the medieval system. Absolutism 
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tried to integrate many local units into a single jurisdictional 
territoiA' by superseding the limited powers of feudal lords and 
independent corporate bodies such as city magistrates and ec¬ 
clesiastic hierarchies. Usually one of the feudal lords or princes 
became so powerful that he could subjugate the others. Thus he 
not only created a unified territory, market, army, and bureauc¬ 
racy, but also assigned a new specialization of functions to the 
single units. The sub-units tvere combined in a new and more 
comprehensive order. The absolutist state at this stage ap¬ 
proached the totalitarian: it tried to regulate ever)’thing in t>Tan- 
nical or paternalistic fashion, w’hether enlightened or not. The 
failure of absolutism was not primarily attributable to the ruler’s 


shortsightedness in denying freedom and spontaneity to the so¬ 
cietal sub-units. Rather the primitive state of technology restricted 
his sway and efforts to govern. Modem means of transport and 
communication were not available. The absence of modem indus¬ 
try and of an industrial bureaucrac)' especially prevented the 
autocrat of old from becoming sole ruler of the whole system. The 
prince engaged in production on his own account and at his 
own risk in establishing state manufactures. Eventually he failed 
and had to allow the rising bourgeoisie to carry through the in¬ 
dustrial revolution. With the exception of a few military’ plants 
and luxury establishments, the state-subsidized and prince y 
privileged plants of mercantilism proved to be abortive ch^nels 
of investment, a drain on funds that othenvise might have flowed 
into capitalist enterprises producing not luxuries for the court 

but goods for mass consumption.® 

2 The growth in numbers and strength of the bourgeoisie 
transformed the absolutist state into the liberal state. In the 
liberal state two political classes essentially determine e soa 
Structure: the bourgeoisie and the state bureauaracv. e ten 
sion between the two created and is reflected in i e 
political philowtphy that to this day stmives in man, allegedly 


modern theories.* r • j . , W 

The liberal state arose with the advent of indus r^ 
enterprise, proclaiming the free market and the right of the in¬ 
dividual to find hU own economic niche as basic prinapes o 
societal organiration. The liberal believed in the ^ 

urdination^of individual activities and intergroup relationships. 
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The state should not interfere: it should only provide the legal 
framewwk for the smooth functioning of the innumerable pro¬ 
cesses of voluntary association and free enterprise. 

The free-enterprise theorv', however, is adequate only so long 
as the contracting and competing social units are small and 
able to adjust swiftly to changing circumstances without over¬ 
production, deadlocks, and bottlenecks, entailing special govern¬ 
ment agencies to iron out maladjustments. 

3. A third stage is reached with the grow’th of the communal 
units and their rigid self-regulation. Scope for individual enter¬ 
prise becomes rare and governmental intervention increases to 
forestall the caustrophic consequences of unco-ordinated busi¬ 
ness enterprise. The government is called in not merely to up¬ 
hold the law but to prevent the ruin and victimization of smaller 
businesses.® ^Vhen business asks for subsidies, when bankruptcy 
runs riot, in short, w'hen the ‘state’ has to intervene in order to 
reliev'e symptoms of a maladjusted organism, the liberal state is 
finished.® .\t this stage, how'ever, the symptoms are not yet rec¬ 
ognized as a ‘syndrome,’ as a concurrent series of interrelated 
maladjustments; nor has talk begun of preventive action or fore¬ 
sight on the part of the government. 

4. When state and government are called upon to prevent the 
growth of maladjustments instead of merely to relieve symp¬ 
toms, the fourth stage is reached. Two alternatives are offered— 
the way of the old absolutist state leading straight to totalitarian¬ 
ism, or the way of planning for freedom. Under totalitarianism 
the state seeks to prevent the occurrence of symptoms by organ¬ 
izing the whole business of living efi&ciently, using all the social 
and material techniques which were beyond the grasp of the 
autocrat of old. The totalitarian solution follows the absolutist 
approach in developing a paternalistic attitude similar to that 
of the enlightened despot who claims to know what is good for 
his subjects. 

This solution is intolerable in a democracy, as regimentation 
and paternalism curtail the opportunities of the citizen to make 
significant decisions. If the dangers of paternalism are to be 
avoided, the other way must be tried: we must invent methods 

to prevent maladjustments, setting careful limits to the scope of 
state intervention. ^ 
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The modern state is a service state. It not only organizes pub¬ 
lic-health services to combat existing disease but it seeks to pre¬ 
vent epidemics by numerous administrative and legal devices. 
The state cares for the aged, the immature, and the unem¬ 
ployed. Public authorities may provide and manage ‘public 
utilities’ such as §3S, electricity, and transportation facilities. 
Most European states own and manage the radio network as a 
public service. Education may serve as one of the tools to make 
the young and older generations understand the needs of a 
changing society. In a word, the democratic state as a social ser¬ 
vice state is active in every sphere of social life.’ But if the state 
is everywhere, how does it differ in operation from the total¬ 
itarian state? How can we speak of democratic planning and of 
planning for freedom if our state is to be all-pervasive? Despite 
apparent similarities between the totaUtarian state and the soaal 
service democracy differences can be pointed out. In the follow¬ 
ing maxims we shall seek to define the extent to which our tradi¬ 
tional governmental machinery will be affected by the type of 
planning which we call preventive. 


II. MAXIMS ON THE POLICY OF PREVENTIVE PLANNING 

1. Only strong central power can carry out planning. Planning, 
whether totalitarian or preventive, cannot become an effiaent 
tool in the hand, of weak central authority. The Briush ^ple 
rftows that democracy and freedom are not incompatible with 
strong centralization; in fact, it has rightly been 
in Britain has been made responsible by cenlraltzanon. men- 
ever the President of the United Sutes assume the lole of 
■people’s tribune.’ he has even greater authority than ^ 

Prime Minister, who is dependent upon the 

House. In Great Britain neither the supremacy of 

nor the responsibility of the Cabinet should i^enrf M 

flstg of Authority fa needed for planning. 

be guaranteed by democratic controls 

mentary channels and supplemenmry -dmi dev^ ^ ^ 
purpose We stress this point because many think Y 

fo prevent totalitarianism is to deny authority to central go^- 

raent. The threat to freedom does not ® re 

which is ours,’ which we have elected and which we can 
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move, but from oligarchies without public responsibility. Public 
accountability of administration and rotation in office are key 
provisions of democratic government to be guarded jealously. 

2 . Centralization is necessary because co-ordination of diffei- 
ent measures is essential to planning. Agreement on certain basic 
objectives of long-range planning is indispensable. The nature 
and dignitv of these basic issues are bound to differ from theii 
ordinary legal aspect. Just as constitutional provisions can only 
be changed by qualified majorities, so basic planning laws should 
be guaranteed. The co-ordination of basic policies ■would call 
for standards of consistent:)' only to be judged by e.xperts. Just 
as the Supreme Court watches over the conformity of state legis¬ 
lation with Federal legislation, so a tribunal will need to be estab¬ 
lished to judge the intrinsic consistency of basic principles and 
the conformity of subsequent regulations and enactments. Of 
course, difficulties are bound to arise. Experts may disagree. They 
may belong to different schools of thought or they may be 
prompted by conscious or unconscious group interests. In this 
case they will have to explain their guiding principles to the 
educated layman, who acts as judge and catalyzer. Even so, er¬ 
roneous ideas may occasionally influence piolicy, as has hap¬ 
pened in the past, on a possibly larger scale. The experts were 
formerly less exposed to public criticism, since their theories 
usually serx'ed unofficially as inspirations for leading politicians. 
No idea of planning informed such comprehensive policies as 
the Reparations Policy of Versailles,® which contributed to the 
economic upheaval betss'een the wars. Neither w’ere the defla¬ 
tionist policies of the Briining regime in republican Germany 
part of a consistent policy of planning. Yet Briining’s policy con¬ 
tributed measurably to the catastrophic unemployment that 
swelled the Nazi tide.® 

The existence of a co-ordinating planning body to air the pros 
and cons of experts will not eliminate the experimental nature 
of human action, but may add valuable controls. The one-sided¬ 
ness of an economic expert’s argument may well be disclosed by 
others trained in perceiving bias and hidden motivation. Besides, 
the constant confronting of forecasts mth actual events and their 
relentless analysis may lead to a method of learning from past 
experiences. 
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Thus far man has acquired the ability to learn from past ex¬ 
periences only in the limited context of personal life. Now is the 
time for groups to learn jointly from the past. In the atmosphere 
of planning a change of policy will be not merely a reflection of 
a changing mood but controlled by the process of social learning. 

The New Deal is an interesting example, in which the old and 
the new approach were strangely mingled. On the one hand, 
some New Deal planning measures certainly stemmed the tide of 
advancing depression and raised the American economy to a 
level of moderate prosperity. On the other hand, one can learn 
from the New' Deal that absence of a truly co-ordinated plan 
robs even otherwise well-conceived measures of full success, espe¬ 
cially if at the same time rival pressure groups must be ap¬ 
peased. Politicians will represent or be influenced by pressure 
groups; sensitivity to spontaneous and channeled currents of 
public opinion is part of the democratic process. But Democracy 
must have some mechanism for sifting ideas, for clarifying and 
defining truly common objectives, for recognizing special plead¬ 
ing of partisan interests and eliminating bias. This final policy¬ 
framing authority should aim at consistency in proposals rather 
than appeasement of pressure groups, and it should be empow¬ 
ered to revise policies that experience proves to be based upon 
false premises or expectations. In this connection we have to 
learn from those Russian statesmen who had the courage can¬ 
didly to revoke erroneous policies and who educated their pub¬ 
lic to appreciate frank admission of past mistakes and the neces¬ 


sity for new beginnings. 

Public education will need to emphasize the experimental 
nature of all living. It must devise techniques for interpreting 
fundamental issues to various levels of intelligence and educa¬ 
tional background. In this connection, the Tennessee Valley ex¬ 
periment made an important contribution, for it combined eco¬ 
nomic planning with an educational campaign.^^ 

. Centralization in a planned society is essential only in cer¬ 
tain basic policy issues. Just as the policy-co-ordinating body 
Aould insist on centraltation »here justified. 
adamanUy oppose the inherent tendency of centralized insU- 
L. ”ns to usurp all functions. The difference between dev* 
lion of power and self-government should be clearly under 
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Stood. Higher authorities practice devolution of power in dele¬ 
gating functions to lower authorities without surrendering final 
responsibility. Extension of local self-go^ ernment means allo¬ 
cating more polic)-making decisions or responsibilities to local 
authorities. The Aoice of method expedient in each case de¬ 
pends on the nature of the function. Democracy, however, would 
seek to encourage self-help and popular initiative whereser com¬ 
patible with planning. This would not only help to stimulate 
civic interest in public affairs and link it to common issues, but 
would also foster identification of the citizen with his govern¬ 
ment and its plan. Moreover, the people will be encouraged by 
such identification to bring their workaday experiences with the 
plan to the attention of central authorities and thereby benefit. 

4. In a planned society, government and the community are 
no longer separable entities. Granted the ubiquity of govern¬ 
ment, the cause of freedom is not served by trying to limit legiti¬ 
mate governmental functions. More to the point is clear demar¬ 
cation of the purpose, range, and machinery of governmental 
control as limitation of individual freedom. Analysis of govern¬ 
mental functions w'ill show that controls in the direction of plan¬ 
ning serve freedom. The true meaning of social control is to 
curb those tendencies of natural growth, w'hich when left alone 
breed oppression or chaos, disturb the balance of forces, or in¬ 
jure public interest. It is a sad commentary on the misunder¬ 
standing of planning that controls per se should be interpreted 
as threats to freedom. The policeman in a democratic community 
is an agent of civic freedom, not of oppression, as law' enforce¬ 
ment ser\es to prevent or suppress crime and the growth of de¬ 
structive tendencies. 

5. Lawful state interference in economic life by its machinery 
and powers of regulation should serve to maintain full produc¬ 
tion and control arbitrary monopolies. 

Freedom of enterprise is compatible with control of industry, 
which guarantees full utilization of available resources for the 
benefit of the community. Later we shall discuss at greater length 
threats to economic stability and full production arising from 
the present oiganization of industry and the planning measures 
appropriate to democratic control. Here we confine ourselves 
to a few general observations. 
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Various business associations and combinations characteristic 
of the latest phase of capitalism frequently set up arbitrary poli¬ 
cies of output restriction, capital investment, control of patents,^® 
resources, and market outlets. Such power combinations lack 
public accountability and should be controlled in appropriate 
ways, according to their techniques of organization and manage¬ 
ment.^^ 

Central authorities will have to define the scope of industrial 
democracy; that is, they must determine what share workers 
should have in the management of industry. Industrial democ¬ 
racy is the most powerful antidote to overcentralization in an 
industrial society. Its establishment is in many ways more vital 
to the community at large than is local government (which is 
not to deny the importance of the latter), as the individual’s 
eservday interests in an industrial society are much closer to and 
more dependent upon his job than upon his local habitation.” 

Clear enactments should define the manner in which industry 
can be controlled. The four possible forms of control are legis¬ 
lation, administration, representation,” and participation.” In 
applying controls the intervening authority must form a con¬ 
cept of ‘public interest.’ To ensure against arbitrary abuse the 
meaning of the term will have to be clearly defined. Undoubtedly 
public interest' allo\*-s of a great many interpreutions in terms 
of underlying social philosophies. Despite these pitfalk a com¬ 
mon definition must be reached as a basis for legislative enact¬ 
ments in the planning stage. It is generally agreed that manipu¬ 
lations in restraint of trade, undue restriction of output, or aru- 
ficial raising of prices is against the public interest. 

HI. CONTROL OF THE SOOAL STRLCTURE 

In a world of ubiquitous ‘rules and regulations’ some are in¬ 
clined to view all controls as purely negative in nature. Yet theii 
function of safeguarding freedom must not be overlooked. Tr 
fic regulations do not prevent, they facilitate the orderly fiow 
of vehicles. Public conaol puts a stop to an endless flow of inter¬ 
ferences which would work at cross purposes. This point of outs 
leads to reflection on how centers of social control can them¬ 
selves be kept in check. Our concern here is less the vindicauon 
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of State interferences per se than the preser%ation of democratic 
freedom. 

In a s^tem of planning for freedom the frame organization 
should not relieve the citizen of the responsibility of working 
out his own hfe or deprive h i m of self-reliance by providing for 
him from on high. The frame organization should merely pre¬ 
vent major maladjustments which in the absence of counter¬ 
measures tend to become cumulative.^* 

This form of intenention is netv inasmuch as the prevention 
of chaos and tyranny in the past has been confined chiefly to 
planned distribution of powe% within the government, whereas 
the distribution of power in society, the class structure, as it 
were, remained intacL The status quo of society was considered 
as much a fact as the lay of the land. Both might be modified a 
little here and there but neither could be planned according to 
any fixed idea. 

Modem controls are indeed motrng toward a new form of 
manipulation of society. ^Ve not only deliberately create a bal¬ 
ance of political powers, but enlist the help of pow’er centers 
throughout society.^ 

Whereas the British political structure has developed gradu¬ 
ally, the American and French constitutions were enacted and 
planned w'ith an eye to organizing a balanced system of govern¬ 
mental authorities and institutions. The constitution-makers 
may be considered the fathers of considered planning for free¬ 
dom. Their main concern was an equilibrium of powers to pre¬ 
vent the growth of forces leading to the tyranny of a single in- 
di\'idual, of a small group, or of the masses. Yet even their plan¬ 
ning stop|>ed short of modifying the existing class structure, or 
of limiting industrial developments possibly leading to tyranny. 
There was no need for such controls in the agrarian economy of 
a predominantly rural society. Besides, the constitution-makers 
could hardly have done more, even had they wished to, for lack 
of techniques. Our new way's of planning the structure of society 
have to deal with the issue of high capitalism in an urban so¬ 
ciety. Techniques are at hand in modem methods of taxation, in 
new forms of regulating property and its uses, and like me^. 

These measures are necessary where control of the equihbrium 
of political machinery« is insuflScient bulwark against the 
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drift toward dictatorship in crises. In times of prosperity and 
peace one can watch the political game being played behind 
constitutional rules and ordinary enactments. In twentieth-cen¬ 
tury crises, when powerful nations may transfer to weaker ones 
the economic consequences of their own mistakes, no constitu¬ 
tion-maker can prevent the emergence of secret armies, anti¬ 
democratic conspiracies of men in key positions, and the abuse 
of unequally distributed power. Catastrophic political landslides 
such as occurred in Europe between the world wars can only be 
prevented by addressing ourselves not to superficial symptoms 
but to the underlying structure of society.-^ The preservation of 
democracy in the face of modem crises demands that we look 
beyond the checks and balances of organized politics and focus 

on checks and balances in society.^** 

Societal balance can be achieved in two ways; by revolution or 
by reform. Social revolution may level a society, as was the case 
in Russia. In the So\iet Union almost all were made workers, 
whose differential pay allowed for some secondary social differen¬ 
tiation but no power differentiation.** The nonrevoluuonary 
way of reform starts with the existing class structure as its pomt 
of departure, allowing voluntary movements to have their way 
until they lead to gross inequalities. Menaang inequ^t) can 
be curbed by proper controls so as to achieve a fair egree o 
social homogeneity without which no consensus for plmning 
can emerge. Whereas the Soviet aimed at such consensus by lev¬ 
eling all differences of wealth and power in the soaal structme. 
and whereas the Fascists sought to guarmtee the ^ 

mighty oligarchy by violence and terror, the Third ^Vay strives 
for peaceful reforms by consent of the majority. 

True, only a fairly homogeneous soaety** can be 
reach peaceful agreement on means and ends of planning. Such 
doS not iotply unilonnity at -"det pr— 
dicutorship. Variety of occupation, status poupin ) 

life not only adds color to Western civilizauon but makes tor 

balance. This variety can be maintained ^^aeate 

eaualities do not endanger the power equilibrium or create 

vested interests in opposition to planmng for more equi 

crntnS:!^ of poue, becomes excessive, it in- 
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,ites DTanny in critical situations. Power undergoes metamor¬ 
phoses. Sometimes it shows itself naked, but usuall) it is is 
guised as economic or administrative power, as propaganda, 
or education. Hence in whatever form of manipulation power 
mav appear, democratic vigilance demands that its ubiquitous 
presence and potential dangers be recognized by the people. 

One of the most dangerous abuses of power is to manipulate 
fears, causing public panic deliberately in order to profit by Ae 
confusion. For instance, bankers and financial magnates who dis¬ 
trust a government they dislike sometimes instigate a general 
loss of confidence resulting in the flight of capital.” Regardless 
of the source and form of such influences undermining demo¬ 
cratic freedom, they must be met by appropriate countermeas- 
ures. Objection mav be raised that countermeasures should bring 
about undue regimentation and the end of a ‘free society. e 
can only reply that no limitation should be set on measures 
aimed at safeguarding the structural basis of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. Besides, democracy does not mean that friends and 
enemies of freedom are to be treated ahke, nor does it mean in¬ 
ability' to distinguish between controls against and in fa\or of 
tyranny. To speak of controls as always detrimental to freedom 
is to create confusion. We must distinguish between helpful and 
harmful controls and provide countermeasures in democratic 
ways. Often public exposure of intrigue suffices in a society where 
organs of public opinion are available to everybody. Sabotage 
through capital flight can be countered by an enlightened, alert 
public opinion. There is no limit to inventiveness in the field 
of democratic controls as opposed to the crude methods of police 
states. 

I\'. CO.VTROL OF THE ECONOMY 

Let US begin with the strategic problems confronting the demo¬ 
cratic planner today in the realm of economics. For a num¬ 
ber of reasons the establishment of proper economic controls 
plays a preponderant role in contemporary discussion of plan¬ 
ning. On the one hand, the impact of the economic order on 
man’s existence is as fundamental as it is universal; no stability 
of society is conceivable without previous integration and sta¬ 
bilization of the economic process. On the other hand, and for 
the same reasons, problems of economic planning have for some 
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time been submitted to searching investigation on the part of 
experts. The economists concerned have even reached consid¬ 
erable agreement in regard to the main defects of our Western 
economic system, though they still disagree about the basic causes 
of economic maladjustment and the most effective remedies. 

At the same time the popularity of economic planning is not 
without dangers. Many economists and a wide section of the 
public have been led to believe that planning generally is identi¬ 
cal with economic planning. Once the economic process is stabil¬ 
ized by a deliberate policy of co-ordination, the rest of society, 
the argument runs, may safely be surrendered to laissez-faire.^ 
We have already taken occasion to dispel such complacency con¬ 
cerning maladjustments in the wider social process. We now 
hope to demonstrate that economic planning itself will be ef- 
fectiv'e only if other phases of modern society are properly co¬ 
ordinated with economics. 

The sociologist cannot enter into a technical discussion of the 
economic problems involved, or take sides in controversial ques¬ 
tions.*' His interest is confined to understanding the issues at 
stake, and to evaluating the sociological significance of the pro¬ 


posed solutions. 

Most serious observers today would name as the most con¬ 
spicuous defects of our inherited world economic order: exces¬ 
sive inequality both within national economies and among them; 
actual poverty of certain social groups and of large regions of 
the world: *« maldistribution of resources; and dangerous insta¬ 
bility of income and employment. Of these economic ills t^ 
periodic fluctuations of income and employment have deat^ 
the greatest threat to political democracy, particularly in the 
more advanced nations. It seems that the working masses m an 
industrial society are prepared to put up with considerable in¬ 
efficiency and inequality so long as they can “ 

steady work and to a gradually rising standard of living. But 
the mass unemployment of the early ’thirties played a major role 
in destroying German democracy, most people agree that even the 
estabhshid Lmocracies of the West would hardly sunave a r^ 
currence of the Great Depression. For this reason elimina o 
the traditional business cycle has become the P*"® 
democratic economic planning. All the more so since the assur 
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ance of a high and stable level of employment will go a long 
way toward eliminating the worst features of mass poverty and 
waste of resources. 

The task of economic stabilization would certainly be easier 
had the experts succeeded in reaching agreement on the original 
causes of industrial fluctuations. Not that disagreement neces¬ 
sarily reduces the value of any one of the rival hypotheses, but 
rather that it reflects the multiplicity of influences at work. Thus 
it appears quite plausible, as the Keynes School ** points out, 
that in rich societies the aggregate volume of savings tends peri¬ 
odically to outrun available investment opportunities, thereby 
reducing emplo)Tnent because the demand for new capital goods 
falls below the supply. Yet this hypothesis does not contradict 
the fact that even countries with a strong investment trend are 
not immune to periodic slumps. Characteristic dislocation may 
occur in such cases between the structure of production and the 
distribution of income and expenditure. 

In either case the initial disproportion may be created by ex¬ 
ternal factors, such as technological changes or crop variations. 
But what makes these and other sectional maladjustments a 
threat to the stability of the system as a whole is their tendency 
to spread. Such a cumulation of shocks, making depression na¬ 
tionwide and even world-wide, appears to be due to certain 
conditions inherent in industrial capitalism, particularly in the 
prevailing monetary system and in the growing immobility of 
capital and labor. 

The detached obserser can conclude only that the dangers 
periodically threatening economic stability in an industrial so¬ 
ciety are numerous indeed. It can hardly surprise us that the 
arsenal of stabilization measures is equally large. 

For simple classification these measures may be subdivided 
into remedial and preventive policies; among the remedial poli¬ 
cies a further distinction can be made between those intended to 
allay certain disturbing symptoms only and those attacking the 
causes of instability. We are again not attempting an exhaustive 
analysis of the available tools of stabilization, but shall select a 
few characteristic measures in each category in order to review 
them in the light of the principles underlying the Third Way. 

1. The oldest tool of business-cycle policy is the dole in one 
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form or another. This is a typical symptomatic remedy, at least 
so long as its proponents accept the recurrence of depressions as 
inevitable and try only to alleviate the social fate of the unem¬ 
ployed.*® 

Since the dole does not interfere with the normal operation of 
private enterprise it has certain advantages, judged by the tradi¬ 
tional conception of economic freedom. But these advantages 
are offset by the futility of the dole as a contribution to stabiliza¬ 
tion proper. Unemployment insurance and other forms of un¬ 
employment compensation will probably play a subsidiary role 
in any economic order. They tide the displaced workers over a 
temporary emergency until more effective measures can be 
brought to bear upon economic dislocation. But apart from 
serving as a stopgap, the dole contributes little to social ameliora¬ 
tion. It has become general knowledge that depressions are man¬ 
made rather than acts of God. Therefore the workers demand 
offers of productive work at normal wages and are no longer 
satisfied with prolonged idleness made tolerable by public sup 
port. 

2. For a long time public works were regarded as a second line 
of defense among measures designed to alleviate the symptom of 
unemployment. By offering the unemployed some form of at 
least semi-productive activity, it was hoped that the demoraliz¬ 
ing effects of idleness could be combatted. However, during the 
last two decades it has been realized that the significance of pub¬ 
lic works, as of any other form of public spending during a de¬ 
pression, extends far beyond this specific function. As a form of 
compensatory investment public works may substitute for private 
investment whenever the latter does not keep pace with the pub¬ 
lic’s savings. In this way they attack the deeper causes of certain 
depressions and can even, by a favorable effect on business ex¬ 
pectations, initiate a new revival. If a public-works program is 
applied in time as a countercyclical measure it may prevent the 
spread of regional recessions into an economy-wide depression.” 

Public works and public spending as a rule have gained pop¬ 
ularity in proportion as more traditional measures of indirect 
interference with private investment have proved ineffectual. 
This is especially true of the manipulation of the rate of interest. 
In principle, timely increase of the rate of interest should pre- 
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vent economic prosperity from degenerating into inflation. How¬ 
ever, a world-iode policy of cheap money, based mainly on fiscal 
considerations, has during recent decades put this instrument 
out of commission. It is doubtful whether mere reduction of the 
rate of interest was ever effective in compensating for the busi¬ 
ness risks threatening private investment during a depression. 

From the point of liew of democratic planning, the manipu¬ 
lation of the interest rate and compensatory public works have 
important features in common. Both measures emanate from 
key positions, such as the central banking system and the fiscal 
power of the government. These key positions are themselves 
above the struggle of forces in the market, and are therefore 
largely immune to business fluctuations. Neither of these key 
positions was originally created for the purpose of stabilizing 
employment. Here is another instance where, with the trans¬ 
formation of the social order, the function of an existing organ 
of public authority may be extended from the particular to the 
general. 

At the same time, both measures keep direct interference with 
private initiative at a minimum, thereby safeguarding the in¬ 
terests of economic decentralization. This is certainly true of an 
interest policy that operates through the autonomous profit-and- 
loss calculations of borrowers and lenders. It is also valid for a 
public-works policy that is strictly compensatory and confines 
itself to fields of investment outside the range of private initia¬ 
tive. 

3 - The situation is different when public investment begins to 
compete tvith private investment. Then the ultimate effect on 
employment and income is difficult to forecast. On the one hand, 
public enterprise may well serve as a pioneer in technological 
progress, social welfare, and even managerial efficiency. In this 
respect public operation of transportation and coal mining in 
some Furopean countries is enlightening; the most important, 
because most comprehensive, example is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.®® 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the encroach¬ 
ment of public investment u^n spheres traditionally reserved 
for private enterprise may discourage private investment and 
thus offset the governmental stimulation of emplo^Tnent. Much 
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depends on prevailing economic ideologies, but in the long run 
such ideologies seem more flexible than defenders of the status 
quo are willing to admit. State and municipal enterprises, pub¬ 
lic utilities government-owned or under strict government con¬ 
trol, have become familiar features even in the United States, 
the citadel of private-enterprise tradition. A ‘Mixed System,’ 
which reserves to private enterprise the spheres of pioneer ad¬ 
venture and initiative while subjecting to public ownership or 
control basic industries like power, transportation, mining, and 
distribution of the necessities of life, seems in process of develop¬ 
ment in most Western countries. This evolution, which has 
gradually taken place over the last few decades, points clearly 
in the direction of the Third Way.^* If combined with the grad¬ 
ual redistribution of wealth and income through taxation, with 


the expansion of social services and with compensatory govern¬ 
ment spending, such a Mixed System should go quite a way in 
promoting economic stability, without prejudice to the dynamic 
forces making for progress and expansion. 

4. None of these measures—compensatory public investment, 
manipulation of the rate of interest, gradual redistribution of 
wealth and income, or even the building up of a Mixed System 
—attacks the foundations of our inherited economy; namely, the 
price mechanism, free competition, and the prevalence of private 
ownership over the means of production. Apart from monopolis¬ 
tic interests, which will find little backing in a democratic so¬ 
ciety, none of the dominant social groups has any reason to feel 
threatened by the application of such measures. On the con¬ 
trary, the strengthening of mass consumption (to which all these 
measures contribute) should actually stabilize the position of 
business, the farming community, and the professional and 
middle classes, thereby creating an economic basis for the polit¬ 


ical co-operation of the overwhelming majority. 

Still there is the possibility that the measures so far discussed 
may not be sufficient to attain economic stability in all circum¬ 
stances. We saw above that the success of compensatory pubhc 
investment depends largely on the reaction of private invest¬ 
ment to such a policy. No less important for the maintenance of 
full employment is the wage policy pursued by the trade unions 
or the price policy set up by business and farmers. In other 
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words, in order to attain and maintain economic stability with 
that minimum o£ interference ivhich leaves the market mecha¬ 
nism unimpaired, the large pressure groups will have to muster 
adequate rational understanding of the situation and self-re- 
strainL Othenvase the overriding public interest of a stabilized 
economy may require interference with the mechanism of our 
traditional economic system. 

In this connection wage and price controls may be only the 
first steps, to be followed by inx’estment control over the whole 
range of the economy. Though such measures would still leave 
the form of private ownership intact, they would deprive it of 
one of the main functions traditionally associated with free en¬ 
terprise. In the case of corporate business organization, where 
ownership and managerial function are already separated,” the 
latter would have to be subjected to government control. As 
capital risk w’ould still lie with the private owner, however, all¬ 
round investment control could hardly be the last step. The logi¬ 
cal outcome would be nationalization of all large-scale indus¬ 
tries, which would reunite the functions of risk bearing and 
managerial responsibility in the hands of the community. 

Such a development would definitely shift the emphasis in 
economic organization from decentralization to centralization, 
and might go beyond the point where economic subility is still 
compatible with democratic planning. It is not surprising that 
such a transformation is alluring to the minds of minorities on 
the left as well as on the right. It inspires the revolutionary ac¬ 
tivity of those w'ho have lost faith in gradual reform and in the 
compatibility of planning with economic decentralization. It 
also arouses large groups in business, otherwise in favor of 
stabilization, against even moderate measures of state interven¬ 
tion. Both sides should realize that economic stability will re¬ 
quire such an extreme step only if capital and labor fail to un¬ 
derstand their common interest in a compromise solution. Or, to 
put it differently, by exercising sound judgment and self-restraint 
the contesting social groups can achieve stability and progress 
without radical economic transformation. By the same token 
these considerations should make it abundantly clear that the 
technical aspects of economic planning can be discussed prop¬ 
erly only if we take into account group attitudes and group be- 
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ha\ior. The latter require, obviously, readjustment to the 
new situation, and have therefore become, for economic if for 
no other reasons, an object of planning. It is in this sense that 
even democratic planning must be total if it is to be effective. 

Redistributive taxation, investment control, and the exten¬ 
sion of public enterprise all run counter to traditional concepts 
of private ownership in the means of production. Yet closer ex¬ 
amination shows that only a very extreme interpretation of the 
concept of property, namely the one originally developed in 
Roman law, is violated by the economic reforms discussed above. 

It is true, the Roman concept, which grants the owner un¬ 
limited use of his property including the right to destroy it, was 
adopted in legal reforms of the early capitalist era, and has 
dominated the \Yestern economic system ever since.®* Yet that 
concept could never blot out, at least in the minds of social re¬ 
formers, the recollection of older forms of ownership that re¬ 
garded property as a trust held in behalf of the community at 
large or of some higher authority. The same idea is now emerg¬ 
ing again in the context of economic planning. 

Thus taxation of income from property and of estates recog¬ 
nizes the right of the community to partake in the fruits of 
pris ate ownership. Participation of business in the insurance of 
its employees against sickness, accident, and unemployment es¬ 
tablishes the responsibility of the owner of the means of pro¬ 
duction for the social consequences of the use of these means. 
When during the last war it was decreed that previously unused 
farm land had to be brought under cultivation or that certain 
industrial plants had to shut down in favor of others, the pri¬ 
ority of the community over the private owner was clearly estab¬ 
lished. Another expression of the new interpretation of owmer- 
ship is the fight against private monopolies. It ostracizes what is 
regarded as an antisocial use of property and seeks to prevent the 
concentration of economic power in hands other than those of 
the politically organized community. 

It has long been an article of faith of the capitalist creed that 
the desire for unlimited use of property springs from an im¬ 
mutable instinct of man. Rather, the study of history, the recent 
rise of new social systems, and a number of psychological experi¬ 
ments have established beyond doubt that the attitude toward 
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property is a product of tradition, of education, and, above all, 
of the pre^'ailing social order.^' Even within the ranks of capital¬ 
ism this attitude varies considerably. There is all the difference 
beween the complete identification of a European peasant with 
his land and the abstrart attitude of the owner of industrial se¬ 
curities toward his ‘prop)erty,’ the location of w'hich he often 
does not even know. Experience in Soviet Russia, as well as 
capitalist experiments with profit sharing, prove that a feeling of 
'this belongs to us in common’ can be as inspiring a stimulus as 
the right of private ownership, and that we can educate men for 
sudt collectirist identification.®® 

Again the Third Way will refrain from extreme one-sidedness. 
To a large extent the nature of the work should decide whether 
indiridualistic or collectivistic identification is more adequate. 
It cannot be doubted that the need for collectivist identification 
grows in a large-scale society, if only to humanize work again 
for those w'ho have to toil in huge factories and offices. On the 
other hand, the farmer and the small shopkeeper will fulfil their 
social function more effectively if their sense of private owner¬ 
ship r emains luiimpaired. Furthermore, the combination of man¬ 
agerial function with private ownership seems indispensable 
where pioneering initiative and imagination are required. Pri¬ 
vate property may well have a lasting educational significance for 
industrial leadership, and a planned society should deliberately 
foster small-scale enterprise as a training ground for such lead¬ 
ership, as well as another protection against overbureaucratiza- 
don. 

V. CONTROL OF THE ARilED FORCES 

Among the most conspicuous organizations of concentrated 
power are the armed services, the Army, Xa\"y, and .Air Force. 
Their control obriously is a challenge to democracy, as prece¬ 
dents in European history have showm. Quite apart from the 
Spanish pattern of the pronunciamento, Bonapardsm and Bou- 
langism in France, Franco’s ascent in Spain, Pilsudski’s ‘regime 
of the colonels,' and Hitler’s generals offer good reasons for dem¬ 
ocrats to beware of war-lords. Despite these historical cases 
of Caesarism the fact remains that the regular armed forces have 
only rarely been the tool of unconditional tjTanny. This may 
well be due to the fact that they are not products of natural 
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growth but were planned from the beginning. They are among 
the first organizations in which power is distributed by well- 
conceived rank gradations and clearly defined authority. They 
incorporate habits and traditions that train people for a legiti¬ 
mate, well-defined, responsible use of power. Even top-ranking 
commanders, who might be most tempted to reach for power, 
are restrained by the military code of ethics from reaching for it. 
It is true that armies are prone to use their power and political 
influence arbitrarily during crises of state authority and divided 
loyalties. Yet the army pattern of self-control conspicuously il¬ 
lustrates that even the ‘practitioners of violence’ and the arsenal 
of their weapons can be controlled by the democratic order 
under carefully devised safeguards. 

Despotism by force of arms usually springs not from the regu¬ 
lar army but from private armies,*® and like industrial over- 
lords it may threaten democracy as an uncontrolled center of 
power. The swift dissolution of defeated armies and the turn¬ 
ing of an officer corps into a quasi-military Bohemia puts skilled 
groups at the disposal of demagogues for organizing private 
armies and countering argument by violence. The role of vet¬ 
eran officers and ‘perennial soldiers’ in Fascist and Nazi terror 
organizations is well-known.**^ The toleration of conspiratorial 
groups as independent sources of power is a grave menace to 
democracy. Here complacency is singularly out of place. 

The establishment of standing armies in naval democracies,** 
the increasing influence of the armed forces in view of the new 
weapons, demand e\'er alert attention and control of future de¬ 
velopments. Democratic theory of the place of armed forces in 
democratic society has shown little development, especially in 
view of the new weapons. 

The social composition of the armed forces,*® of naval and 
army officer corps, has to be watched. One of the well-estab¬ 
lished reasons for the collapse of the Weimar Republic, for in¬ 
stance, was that during the fights against the Communists, reac¬ 
tionary elements were brought back into the army. Once back, 
they gradually managed to gain control.** In passing we may 
recall the role of the republican President, Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, and his advisers in crises.*® 

Which method of procuring the army for democracy is pref- 
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erable, the French or the British? The French considered uni¬ 
versal military service—that is, the establishment of a ‘people’s 
army’—a safeguard of democracy, unlikely to submit to tjranny. 
Given the cleavage of loyalties among the French people and 
their drift to the left and right, it is difficult to isolate the vari¬ 
ables well enough to prove or disprove the French thesis/® 

Formerly the British way of neutralizing the danger of the 
army in politics depended on professional soldiers whose turn¬ 
over prevented the army from developing a caste mentality or 
overiveening prestige. No militarist spirit could develop in con¬ 
flict with civil allegiance. This pattern of army organization is 
characteristic of a naval democracy and an island state and can 
hardly sene as a model for land powers. Even Great Britain can 
no longer be considered an island state, militarily speaking, since 
the successful invasion of the Continent showed that trans-Chan¬ 
nel attack is feasible, given the proper naval and air forces. 
Somewhat reluctantly Great Britain has followed the French 
model in her postwar conscripted army, and great emphasis is 
laid on the equation ‘soldier citizen.’ 

The new weapons such as the atomic bomb and rocket mis¬ 
siles with their global range have raised new problems for de¬ 
fense and security.*® Their solutions will decide on the w’hole 
whether there will be democracy and freedom or servitude on 
earth. The issue of free enterprise versus state guidance in in¬ 
dustry is much less relevant. This issue is likely to be decided to 
a greater degree by anticipated conditions of future warfare 
than by purely economic, legal, or ideological considerations, 
since the military strength of a country depends more and more 
on its scientific and industrial potential. Only against this back¬ 
ground does it make sense to discuss the control of armed forces, 
and whether or not they are a safeguard for democracy. 

Two antagonistic sets of facts deserve special attention: 

1. Since the appearance of long-range missiles and atomic war¬ 
fare the decisive importance of mass armies, great navies, and 
even mighty air forces, has decreased.*® The marked mechaniza¬ 
tion of the future fighting forces puts a premium on smal l cadres 
of skilled specialists. Like the managers in industry these will 
conu-ol greater power and hence may turn into an usurping 
oligarchy. 
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2, On the other hand, survival in total warfare demands the 
participation of every civilian. For European nations World War 
II eliminated the distinction between combatants and noncom¬ 
batants forever. Not only were civilians drafted for war work 
and civilian defense services in Great Britain, they often were 
exposed to greater risks than were the armed forces. The future 
co-ordination of soldiers and civilians is sure to be even further 
extended and emphasized.*® The slogan ‘soldier-worker’ of the 
totalitarians anticipated between the wars social ramifications 
and demands of total warfare that naval democracies were slow 
to realize. 

All this is bound to foster equalitarian tendencies®^ and is 
likely to make the armed forces more democratic in tone than 
ever before. It has been asserted that during the war paradox¬ 


ically the Nazi army was more ‘democratic’ and freer of caste 
elements in the officer corps than the United States Army. Demo¬ 
cratic societies may turn grim necessity into a virtue, the more so 
as new realities meet the need of democratic society for the dis¬ 
solution of social inequalities and the demand for more than 
‘equality before the law.’ 

Standing armies may be viewed as survivals of times when 
wars were waged by the military only. The people s wars offer 
a last opportunity to the ‘militia’ idea, taking advantage of 
social democratization as the means of efficient defense and se¬ 
curity. A national militia of civilian soldiers may prevent the 
growth of an officer caste selected from an exclusive set of fam¬ 
ilies transmitting a caste spirit estranging them from the com¬ 
mon people. No wonder political thinkers concerned with a 
heightened sense of civic participation in public affairs favor 
the militia system.®^ 

British army education developed promisingly during the war 
and proved that discussion of public affairs by servicemen m no 
wav weakens morale. This educational program should conunue. 
Mosca’s forecast that democratization of armies would import 
into them conflicting values of society holds true only m soaeues 
rent by class conflict and weak bonds of coherence. In a re¬ 
distributive society class conflict is unlikely and consensus wU 
be strengthened. Modern warfare and technology have brough 
home to nations and possibly to mankind the lesson that they 
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share a common fate for better or -worse. If army education 
cleaves to the idea that its spirit is an essential safeguard of 
freedom and equality, education for democracy will not be a 
sham but a living reality. 

THE Cr\TL SERVICE 

Planning in a complex industrial society presupposes a tech¬ 
nically competent, administratively centralized, and politically 
sound civil ser\-ice, subject to democratic controls. What has 
been said about the Army in regard to societal equilibrium ap 
plies even more to the bureaucracy. From its beginning in the 
Italian city republics the dissemination of bureaucracy through 
the European continental states has been a planning operation. 
This spread of bureaucracy ^ went hand in hand with the spread 
of Roman law, establishment of more homogeneously admin¬ 
istered political territories, and concentration of the prerogatives 
of feudal estates and medieval communes in the hands of ab¬ 
solutist princes and their machines. Politico-military competition 
among the majority of continental states fostered the develop 
ment of more rational, extensive, and regular tax collections to 
support the newly established standing armies in place of the 
sporadic sersTces of mercenaries under condottieri leadership. Of¬ 
ficial tax administration replaced the irrational, -jvasteful sys¬ 
tems of tax fanning characteristic of the ancien regime in France 
and the various tax exemptions under feudal estate privileges. 

The university reforms of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies served essentially to train bodies of officials by combining 
in varying degrees the legal and social sciences, if Kameralwis- 
semchaft, the German version of mercantilism, may be included. 
During the 1740’s examinations (the ‘merit system’) were intro¬ 
duced in Prussia; in 1770 a ‘civil ser\ice commission’ was estab- 
hshed; Austria made similar moves during the second half of 
the eighteenth century. By and large the concept of a permanent, 
salaried, classified body of qualified and certified public servants, 
recruited by open competitive examination, has been accepted 
by all industrialized countries. 

To be sure, there are differences in the conception of office 
depending on cultural tradition. Prussian officialdom,®* abetted 
by Lutheran orthodoxy, managed to attach a peculiar religious 
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sanction or Weihe to public office which is unknown in the naval 
democracies. The latter could afford to go slowly for reasons of 
greater military security, ‘unlimited opportunities,’ and different 
legal traditions. In Great Britain, for example, barristers were 
men of private income trained in interpreting the law under 
their elders on the King’s Bench rather than at the University 
—English law is not based on Roman law, as is the Napoleonic 
Code. Nevertheless, Great Britain since the 1850’s and the 
United States since the Cisal Sen'ice Reform in the i88o’s have 
followed much the same general pattern. In the United States 
the ‘spoils system’ championed by Andrew Jackson in 1829 has 
been increasingly displaced by the ‘merit system.’ However, many 
issues of patronage politics, lingering local traditions, inade¬ 
quate training, overlapping jurisdictions, or deficient controls 
remain to be ironed out in the interests of efficiency, economy, 
better personnel, and morale. 

Despite their tremendous growth during recent decades, bu¬ 
reaucracies are no real threat to democracy. To be sure, in situa¬ 
tions of crisis and in countries of divided loyalties, such as Ger¬ 
many under the 'W’eimar RepubUc, the Civil Sers ice, though not 
the center of revolution and not necessarily hostile to democ¬ 
racy, may readily submit to dictatorial usurpation of power; just 
so the Civil Seirice submits to the occupation authorities of in¬ 
vading conquerors, as Max \Veber rightly emphasized before 
World War I,®® a point that has been borne out with minor 
variations in several countries of continental Europe under shift¬ 
ing political and military destinies. The upper tiers of policy¬ 
making officials usually are purged and replaced, but the ma¬ 
chine remains essentially intact. Its methodical legalist mode of 
operation, jurisdictional integration, and the impersonal ch^- 
acter of the machine greatly facilitate the reorientation of polit¬ 
ical ends and objectives from the outside without disruption 
of disciplined routines. Prussian bureaucracy %vas an amalgama¬ 
tion of heterogeneous social types, army-trained Junker, univer¬ 
sity-trained commoners, and French emigres entrepreneurs. The 
amalgamation resulted in a special type of disinterested public 
servant with his own ethics and tradition; so modern, possibly 
class-recruited bureaucracies can under proper legal contfols 
train the officeholder for greater detachment from class bias than 
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he might attain as an individual. The integrated functions of 
the Civil Service foster an esprit de corps that supersedes indi¬ 
vidual bias. 

Once this esprit de corps is crvstallized and elaborated sym- 
bolicallv into an ethical code and outlook, it affects newcomers 
and remolds their earlier attimdes. Sociological and psvchologi- 
cal investigations can contribute knowledge of the best vsays of 
amalgamating recruits from different social levels in the public 
service and of adapting them to changing needs.'' Groups could 
be planned vdth the idea of implanting special esprit de corps 
and developing mechanism for the settlement of internal fric¬ 
tion and conflicts. Recent studies have contributed greatly to the 
understanding of informal processes within the formal services: 
all sorts of discretionary likes and dislikes of officials have been 
subjected to close scrutiny. (Officials after all are only human.) 
Cliques and neurotic personalities are realities which should not 
be overlooked, but rather brought out in the open for discussion 
and remedy. Field work in these areas of life will become in¬ 
creasingly important and at least as relevant as field work in 
slums. H. D. Lasswell has made especially valuable contribu¬ 
tions by developing methods of analyzing different types of of¬ 
ficials and their behavior. 

Besides these internal controls, new' external controls have 
been devised. It is a rule of thumb, significantly verified not 
long ago, that one way of controlling a bureaucratic body is to 
establish a rival machine. Gjmjjetition frequently sublimates an¬ 
tagonism into constructive criticism. Officeholders in rival de¬ 
partments may be one another’s best critics. They know the 
tricks of the trade and are likely to penetrate behind the cur¬ 
tain of the ‘official secret.’ Besides, provision can be made for 
regular, complete reports of administrative agencies of interest 
not only to parliamentary bodies and policy-making chiefs but 
to the public at large. 

In industrial nations numerous and varied adult education 
services, a national health service, local and central housing au¬ 
thorities, elaborate insurance systems, and the like have greatly 
increased the functions and scop>e of public authorities. Some 
states, moreover, not only have become owners of a large part 
of the national resources including coal, electricity, and national 
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transport, but also undertake to organize and apply research 
for industrial, agricultural, and defense purposes in addition to 
planning and supervising new regional and urban developments. 

Obviously this changed situation is bound to modify to some 
extent the training and qualifications demanded of an efficient 
civil servant. As H. R. C. Greaves has pointed out, for instance, 
the principles of the British Civil Service laid down by the re- 
foraiers about a hundred years ago, imputed to the properly 
qualified higher civil servant intellectual caliber and upper- 
class descent which would place him on an easy footing with 
the aristocracy. On the other hand, ‘the qualities most urgently 
in demand for the public servant of the twentieth century 
state’ are ‘initiative and enterprise, originality and constructive¬ 
ness of mind, of human understanding and democratic contact, 
of scientific training and acquaintance with social studies.’ 

Before World War I the function of the State was largely lim¬ 
ited to the passing of laws, which, in turn, were more or less an 
expression of the commonly accepted principles governing prop¬ 
erty rights and the relations between citizens. Then ‘the power 
to make a logical analysis and to give a dispassionate judgment 
was the chief quality required of the higher civil servant.’ In ad¬ 
ministering the law, he had ‘to apply a general principle to a 
particular instance.’ But with the new economic functions re¬ 
sulting from state controls the situation has changed indeed. ‘A 
greater flexibility of mind,’ as G. Williams has observed, is 
needed, an ability to relate cause and effect, the power to foresee 
a chain of developments so that future events may be discounted 
by present action, quickness of decision and readiness to take 
action.’ 

vn. DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF PRESS AND RADIO 

Next we shall deal with the Press and Radio and their great 
power to produce and disseminate information, opinion, and 
propaganda. Democratic control of these new power institutions 
is vital as their influence is bound to increase with the growth 
of society, .\gencies reaching the masses could be left alone as long 
as their power was dispersed. Small competing newspapers and 
small propaganda organizations vying with each other could 
cause no great damage. But their increasing radius of influence 
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and central management from key positions focuses attention on 
their public responsibility and frequent failure to lise up to it. 
To this extent the growth and use of their power cannot remain 
outside public control. 

1, Freedom of the Press 

Frequently the issue is confused by discussing the long estab¬ 
lished corporate structure of news agencies and newspapers in 
terms of individuals whose liberty must be protected. C. J. 
Friedrich rightly remarks that the corporate structure of the 
press makes it imperative and legitimate for the sute to find 
ways and means of restraining effectively the exercise of this in¬ 
stitutional power.*® 

The original meaning and function of the press is to pros ide 
information and to help clarify opinion by free discussion. The 
first aim is not fulfilled unless reliable news presentation is 
guaranteed,®^ and the second is unwarranted if big business osvns 
the papers and monopolizes opinion or, by indirect adsertising 
influence, allocates undue space and radio time for the propa¬ 
gation of partisan interests. The balance of society cannot be 
maintained if privileged groups can use the most piowerful ap 
paratus for dissemination of their ideas while the less pri\ ileged 
are deprived of similar means of expression. It is not easy to find 
a remedy because the size of a newspaper concern often ensures 
the quality of its new’s service and the scope of its coserage. 
On the other hand the very size of the newspaper business would 
facilitate control by a body of public trustees comparable to the 
board of many universities, and this may well be the right ap¬ 
proach. The London Times, the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Observer have thus been made independent in the public in¬ 
terest. Trusteeship need not interfere with the expression of polit¬ 
ical opinions on the part of different newspapers beyond guard¬ 
ing their conformity to democratic aims. Public trusteeship 
would free both press and radio from dependence on monopolis¬ 
tic interests. 

It is characteristic of the growing awareness of responsible 
citizens, both of Great Britain and of the United States, that in 
both countries committees have recently carried on searching 
inquiries into the structure and current tendencies of the oress. 


Ig6 the reformation of politics 

In Great Britain the Prime Minister appointed a Royal Commis¬ 
sion at the request of a majority of members of Parliament 
in March 1947. The resulting reports constitute a mine of in¬ 
formation obtained by painstaking cross-examination of editors, 
newspaper proprietors, and journalists; moreover they open up 
new possibilities for finding compromise between freedom of the 
press from all state control on the one hand and from the re¬ 
strictions and pressures of newspaper chains on the other.®® 
While this enquiry throws much new light on the conditions, 
practices, and dangers of newspaper production in Great Britain, 
the report on American newspapers and other mass media by 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press clearly states both 
the dangers and the requirements of the present situation. There 
is an inverse ratio between the widespread influence of the press 
today and the size of the group that can use it as an instrument 
for expressing its views. Whereas the importance of the press to 
the people has greatly increased with its development as a means 
of mass communication, this development ‘has greaUy decreased 
the proportion of the people who can express their opinions and 
ideas through the Press.’ 

Through the clear exposure of this and other dangerous 
trends, emphasis is particularly laid on two of the five require¬ 
ments indicating ‘what our society is entided to demand of its 
Press’ On the one hand ‘all the important viewpoints and in¬ 
terests in the society should be represented in its agenaes of 
mass communication.’ On the other hand ‘the projettion of a 
representative picture of the constituent groups m the society 
is needed. . . The truth about any social group, though 1 
should not exclude its weaknesses and vices, includes also recog¬ 
nition of its values, aspirations, its common humanity. 


2. Responsibility of Radio Management 

The problem of variety and balance of programs “ 

widely dilferent opinions and tastes and appeal.ng to d j^« 
sections of the population is today no “jf. 

radio. The structure and organization of the Bn 

^potation (BBC) as a public corpora^n •• is a ve^ ^ 
isi*ng ex^periment in dealing with the problem of a ^t^^ 
Umunication service in a democratic spirit. BBC regulauom 
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guarantee fair presentation of different views. Thus an instru¬ 
ment that lends itself eminenUy to totalitarian exploitation is 
brought under democratic control. It is democratic first because 
the BBC Board represents control not by business interests alone 
but shared by representatives of \arious sections of the public,"® 
and the whole is put under parliamentar>' control. The pattern 
of the BBC shows that the will to organize an institution demo¬ 
cratically is more important than the technical nature of the in¬ 
strument. Radio bv its ver^' technitjue lends itself easily to o\er- 
centralization and dictation, but in Britain the democratic mind 
proved to be strong enough to invent an organizational pattern 
capable of stifling these tendencies. 

The great problem was, of course, to agree on a fair method 
of allotting time to all representative opinions and tastes. In the 
past the equilibrium between tastes and opinions has been estab¬ 
lished largely through free competition. Now it must be planned 
in the spirit of fair play. Even if the result is not always so satis¬ 
factory' as one would wish, it can always be improved, and what 
is more important, by open discussion rather than by unseen con¬ 
trols. Once more the growth of creative control did not diminish 
freedom but increased iL 

In the emerging solution proportionate representation of 
opinion is not left to chance but is settled through voluntaiy 
agreement. The result may sometimes be unjust, pardy because 
one can never overcome certain obstacles to the establishment of 
‘true proportion' of interests, and pardy because such matters 
are never quite measurable in precise terms. But even so these 
inadequacies can condnuously be revised as they happen on the 
plane of conscious agreement and are not due to decisions be¬ 
yond public control. 

Considering the power of radio propaganda from the point 
of view of a balanced structure of society, a clear stand should be 
taken against permitting anti-democratic propaganda. At the 
level of theoretical discussion, democracy should admit all views, 
if only for fully developing the democratic theory in continu¬ 
ous discussion with its opponents. But it would be suicidal to 
allow anti-democradc propaganda and, what is worse, incite¬ 
ment, to operate freely. One of the essentials of democracy is the 
belief in peaceful change. Democracy should defend this re- 
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quirement of its existence. The one thing it cannot tolerate is 
propaganda for violence as a method of settling disputes."® 

For this reason it will be imperative to distinguish rational 
discussion from propaganda as a means of influencing public 
opinion. In small societies discussion and persuasion were inter¬ 
mingled. A speech in an assembly was partly based upon ra¬ 
tional argument and partly on emotional contagion. With the 
growth of society the two functions often become dissociated. 
In a mass meeting, argument is only a facade, a sham. The main 
function of the mass meeting is to sway emotions and to focus 
attention on and reinforce creeds and aspirations. The contrary 
is true of committee meetings, where the emotional elements 
tend to be screened out of the argument so that sober discus¬ 
sion is feasible. The parliamentary system still allows for a good 
deal of genuine emotional discussion in the plenum, but one 
can hardly deny that the real working discussion is increasingly 
shifting to committee meetings. 

3. The Nature of Propaganda 

We must begin our discussion of the control of propaganda by 
eliminating some prevailing misconceptions. Many people still 
conceive of propaganda as no more than the fine art of spread¬ 
ing lies and arousing dangerous emotions. Democratic society 
should firmly control any such dangerous maneuvers by plain 
censorship or by insisting upon strict accountability for untrue 
assertions.’* Propaganda, however, can be fully appreciated only 
if one recognizes its most sigjnificant function, namely, the de¬ 
termination of the reality level on which people are going to 
discuss and act. 

By ‘reality level’ we mean that every society develops a men¬ 
tal climate in which certain facts and their interrelations are 
considered basic and called ‘real,’ whereas other ideas fall below 
the level of ‘reasonably acceptable’ sutements and are called 
fantastic, utopian, or unrealistic. In every society there is a gen¬ 
erally accepted interpretation of reality. In this sense every so¬ 
ciety establishes a set of respectable ideas through its conven¬ 
tions, and ostracizes any others as ‘diabolic, subversive, or un 
worthy.’ Being ‘real’ or ‘less real’ is always an a prion reason for 
ascribing more or less worth to certain facts. Whatever different 
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schools of philosophy may think about this, and howcser much 
instrumentalism and logical positisism may consider such ontol¬ 
ogy' fallacious, it is a sociological fact that public thinking un¬ 
consciously establishes such reality-levels, and a society is only 
integrated if its members roughly agree on a certain ontological 

order. - , i -c 

Take, for instance, a country' governed mainly by pacihst 

opinion and discussing the question of war, and contrast it 
with discussion of the same problem in a country where a mil¬ 
itarist spirit prevails. The facts considered may be roughly the 
same. The main difference would lie in the fact that in the 
country with a militarist atmosphere pacifists are considered 
cranks who do not care to face the facts of life, people with a 
lower sense of reality. Contrariwise, in the country with a paci¬ 
fist mentality the heroes of warring nations are regarded as 
sadists with perverted minds. In making the latter judgment, hu¬ 
man nature would be defined as basically co-operative and peace¬ 
ful, spoiled only by human institutions created in the interests 
of the few who produce the perserted mind, the dehumanized 
person. 

The concept of a reality level also helps us to undersund bet¬ 
ter the establishment of Marxism as dogma in the U.S.S.R.. 
where it is not merely a whim of the ruling group but apparently 
is vital for stabilizing the popular sense of reality. This frame of 
reference ascribes supreme dignity to the economic dynamics of 
society, other factors being only incidental in character; class 
struggle is ultimate reality, tactics and strategy deduced from it 
are ‘realistic’; any deviating approach is not only error in theory 
but partakes of subversive reality undermining the road to prog¬ 
ress. One needs to be aware of the significance of the reality 
level in public thinking to understand why totalitarian states 
pursue philosophies different from our own. ‘Those who differ 
in opinion need not be convinced, but simply suppressed.’ A 
similarly inferior reality has been attributed to Jews, Liberals, 
Democrats, Marxists, Christians, and so on, in the Nazi system, 
and their persecution was spuriously justified by their falling 
beloiv the ‘truth’ yvhich yvas the inspiration of Nazism, In the 
totalitarian systems the main function of propaganda is to set 
up this platform, to establish yvhat is practicable or utopian, true 
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or subversive, as unshakable premises for further thought. The 
aim is to bring the integrative values of the society concerned 
into what H. D. Lasswell calls the ‘focus of public attention,’ 
and to charge these values and thought habits with emotion. By 
promoting unconscious acceptance in the people, fears of con¬ 
sidering alternative approaches are inculcated. Before it can be 
argued pro and con, it is settled on the plane of propaganda 
what kind of world we live in, and the paramount value of the 
dominant doctrine in explaining reality. 

4. The Democratic Realm of Discussion 

The question arises whether Democracy has a reality level of its 
otvn and if so, whether it can exist without implanting its seeds 
in the unconscious mind of the citizenry. 

Democratic society, I am convinced, develops a level below 
which no citizen should fall. The authoritarian mind, the dic¬ 
tator, the citizen as an automaton, the dogmatic mind, drop be¬ 
low the level of genuine humanity. But it is characteristic of De¬ 
mocracy to admit loose ends from the very outset and to appre¬ 
ciate greater variety in thinking. It is also part of demoCTatic 
education to develop the type of mind that is not confused when 
it has to adjust to various fine shades of differences. 

.As w e stated before. Democracy essentially admits competing re¬ 
ality levels to the realm of discussion and adjusts these reality 
levels through communication, living contacts, exchange of ideas, 
development of common rituals. Society is democratic as long as 
this mutual adjustment of reality levels is spontaneous. In a 
democratic society the pacifist and militarist, the anarchist and 
totalitarian points of view can be discussed so long as the synthe¬ 
sizing power of the public mind can see them as extremes of a 
series, the center of which is firm enough to balance both ends. 
The democratic spirit is experimental: it does not even fix the 
reality level as absolute, but considers life-the political process 
-as unceasingly dynamic.” Just so the parliamentary process 
continually adjusts the two extremes-Government and Opposi- 
tion-to one another, not like a pendulum moving to and fro 
from a fixed center, but rather as the center itself mo^ng in a 
eiven direction. Likewise, in the long run, the whole platform 
of democratic discussion shifts invisibly, but in keeping with 
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shifts in public opinion. One has only to compare longer his 
torical periods to become aware of how progress is made m a 
sodetv blowing freedom of discussion. Take, for instance, the 
number of ‘socialist’ axioms tacitly taken for granted y con* 
sersatives today, which a few decades ago were considered uto¬ 
pian. This great ability to shift the ground of democratic dis¬ 
cussion, changing the reality level invisibly, should not be ex¬ 
aggerated, however. If the free integration of a democratic so¬ 
ciety through public opinion is exposed to violent change, men¬ 
tal chaos ensues. Here lies the significance of a certain amount 
of direct propaganda for the democratic system and of education 
for Democracy'. By deliberately creating an emotional atmos¬ 
phere for the growth of loyalty sentiments a reality level is estab- 
lished-a set of beliefs and options with which the majority of 


the people identify themselves. It is often argued against Democ¬ 
racy that it can tolerate opposing views only so long as they 
represent dwindling minorities: that it can afford to treat the 
conscientious objectors leniently so long as their number does not 
grow beyond a modest percentage. But v%’hat would happien, the 
critics demand, if one of these divergent groups were to become 
too strong and tend to suppress the established reality level of 
democratic society? This argument raises a point we have to 


face squarely. 


5. Loyalties and Consensus 

In the balanced structure of society, power is not only vested in 
economic institutions, in the Civil Service or in the Armed 
Forces, but rests to a considerable degree with capricious public 
opinion. In this sphere the balance of Democrac)' is only main¬ 
tained if divergent views are focused on a certain pioint of sta¬ 
bility. Tolerance of deviations is only possible if all those who 
wish to be different accept the democratic method as the core 
of their moral code, as their own reality level. If this basic con¬ 
sensus is destroyed, the same kind of chaos ensues that we know 
in the economic sphere as ‘crisis.’ This would seem to justify 
allowing the majority to propagate with more insistence those 
views that are strong guarantees of democratic order.'* Democ¬ 
racy likewise has the right to develop a core of democratic edu¬ 
cational policy and to pave the way for its emotional acceptance 
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by deliberate use of propaganda. In this way, loyalty to certain 
values and ways of life can be inculcated more thoroughly than 
would be feasible by merely theoretical discussion. 

It is imperative for us to realize that public life is not based 
upon theoretical discussion only (in which total absence of 
emotion is indispensable for truth) but that it is rooted in habits 
and unconscious valuations. Democracy cannot survive without 
this: the mere intellectual interpretation of Democracy would 
shut its eyes to the most elementary preconditions of consensus. 
On the other hand, it shows lack of foresight to confuse a mini¬ 
mum of inculcated loyalty by education and propaganda with 
totalitarian indoctrination and the exclusive presentation of one 
point of view only, .\dmission of the need for basic integration 
of values in society is fundamentally different from the total at¬ 
tack of a one-party system on the citizen, leaving him no choice 
or independent thought. 

The use made of inculcation in a democracy is, as in every¬ 
thing else, a question of degree. Doing nothing about it is as 
harmful as overdoing it: once more it becomes a matter of agreed 
policy defining the purpose, range, and technique of aeating 

loyalty to the democratic system. 

One of the reasons why inculcation of loyalties through prop¬ 
aganda should not go heyond certain limits is that it might en¬ 
danger the smooth working of one of the most proper instru¬ 
ments of a dynamic Democracy-public opinion. Public opin¬ 
ion is a genuine entity-it is more than the sum total of ^em 
produced by the press, by propaganda, and other media. These 
Le part of it, but do not make up the whole. Public opinion is 
an all-embracing fluid medium composed of moods, ethica \ u 
ations, attitudes, not produced by any agency by manipulatio , 
but growing out ol innumerable contact ex.st.ng ■" "^bor 
hood units, in clubs, in pubs, in common ^ 

Street Where the tradition of Democracy is alive, it is cher^e^ 
Its power in Britain could best be seen when Chamberlains ap 
torment policy was curbed b, public opinion. In demooaaes 
common moralUy is believed to have i« roots m P““.c jm^ 
nnd the latter is in some ways the modern equivalent of t 
in tribal society and in those socieues still rooted .n '"diuom 
ThtreflTe maintenance of public opinion as a spu.tual 
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tMJwer is essential to Democracy, and in planning the structure 
of society everything should be done to maintain free c lange 
of opinion without too much interference by artificial manipula¬ 
tion. Education and propaganda in the foregoing sense shoul 
indeed help to establish common attitudes and a definite sense o 
reality. But apart from these two influences, spontaneous sources 
of democratic agreement—the life of opinion in its genuine form 
—should be preserved. This is not an easy task in a mass society, 
as the real nuclei in forming opinion are the cells of society— 
the family, the neighborhood unit, and the workshop and spon¬ 
taneous interplay among them is the germinating power. W^here 
conditions for such common living are destroyed, communica¬ 
tion between men is blocked and spiritual life itself suffers. As 
we all know, the sudden growth of industrial civilization, espe¬ 
cially the growth of the metropolis, destroyed the basic form of 
free integration in society, and therefore reconstruction will have 
to start with community and town planning, with the regulation 
of the physical structure of society. But opinion does not mean 
life in the basic cells only. From the primary' cells a network of 
institutionalized and more artificial channels leads to the wider 
area where the nation’s public mind absorbs views emanating 
from most diverse sources. 

Among these centers above the primary cells, the factory will 
gain special significance, as it is bound to become an ever more 
important focus for forming opinion in a Democracy. The 
schools are bound to become another center. County councils, 
councils on higher levels, trade unions, chambers of commerce, 
and the endless numbers of other organized platforms for the 
formation of opinion should be linked with one another so as 
to make intercommunication easy. To maintain, in spite of 
mechanization, the fluidity of public opinion is all-important in 
a democratic society. 

Free public opinion, apart from being the dynamic of Democ¬ 
racy, is also essential as a safety valve against the suppression that 
usually prevails in small groups and cliques. Very often only the 
fear that grievances may be ventilated prevents thousands of 
petty tyrants from suppressing the underdog. Those who are 
afraid of state tyranny should remember that the average man 
finds the dangerous tyrant near at hand in the form of his boss. 
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and is less worried about a dictator who at least is out of reach. 
Therefore the sanctity and freedom of public opinion must be 
w’atched as carefully as any of the institutions previously con¬ 
sidered. 

In conclusion two things should be borne in mind; first, that 
at the present stage of development in social techniques, the 
growing power centers must be guided in such a manner that 
they interfere as little as possible with the people’s freedom. 
Even though we claim that the structure of society has to be 
controlled, this does not imply that people should be controlled 
in their private and business life or in the sphere of public opin¬ 
ion. On the contrar)', the inevitable interference of social tech¬ 
niques with private life and business should be controlled in 
order to prevent the complete subjection of society. To be 
against all control means to give free rein to the oppressive 
techniques of society. This is as stupid as to say that the freedom 
of a motorcar consists in having no brakes. 

The second point to emerge is that external control becomes 
necessary only ■when adverse tendencies develop out of demo¬ 
cratic freedom of action. The guiding principle should be that 
any regulation must be democratically agreed upon, carried out, 
and revised under public supervision, and that it interfere as 
little as possible with the spontaneous working of the institu¬ 
tions. The various agencies for public regulation may sooner or 
later be merged into an integrated Vigilance Committee to 
watch over the expansion of power centers as well as the pre¬ 
ventive measures themselves, lest they become as autocratic as 
the institution they seek to check. 



Democratic Control of Government in a 
Planned Society 

o 

Clarification of the structure and equilibrium of society raises 
the question of how to control government in the throes of mov¬ 
ing toward democratic planning. Instead of describing the ma¬ 
chinery of representative government in its various present 
forms, we shall confine the discussion to those crucial situations 
where parliamentary government is faced with the predicament 
of the new age and its inherent institutional principles seem 
imperfectly adjusted to the demands upon it. Although the rep¬ 
resentative system is not the only conceivable form of demo- 
aatic control it may be fruitful to point out places where the 
established system of representative government ma y have difiB- 
culty in adjusting to new functions. 

L HISTORICAL LIMITATIONS OF THE MODERN DEMOCRATIC IDEA 

It is not always realized that the representative system as the 
most widespread form of democratic government is often of 
rather recent origin. In fact representative systems constituted 
the first attempts of nations at conscious planning of their ma¬ 
chinery of government Though the idea of democratic control 
by dvic assemblies originated in andent Greece and Rome, it 
was more or less lost sight of in the Dark Ages or found but 
shaky footing in medieval corporate bodies without daims to 
sovereignty.! It was the rising modem middle class that brought 
the democratic idea to the fore again. The middle dass had the 

MS 
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will and power to control the affairs of the community which 
during the age of Absolutism had been placed in the hands of 
noblemen and/or bureaucracies.- 

Ideas of puritan divines and philosophers regarding revolu¬ 
tionary natural law, notably of Rousseau and Montesquieu on 
the Continent, laid the foundation for a system that enabled the 
middle class to change from subjects into modern citizens and 
control society. Rousseau’s philosophy justified the citizen in con¬ 
sidering himself the final Judge of his government in public 
affairs. Montesquieu taught us to control those who control and 
to develop a planned equilibrium, if not in society at large, at 
least among the groups in powder. His famous theory demanded 
the ‘division of the three main powers’ of legislature, admin¬ 
istration, and Judiciary—a theory which he projected into the 
British parliamentary system. Montesquieu’s theory is informed 
by a passion for constitution-making and foreshadows the plan¬ 
ning mentality of our time. 

The idea of equilibrium was elaborated in the rationalist man¬ 
ner of the eighteenth century and found its radical application 
in the American Constitution. The rational idea of balance, 
how ever, was refined to such a degree that this product of ration¬ 
alism is badly in need of skilful reinterpretation. By picturing 
the organic balance of a historically developed system in clear- 
cut rational terminology Montesquieu and the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury philosophers were the first to demonstrate the pitfalls of 
overrationalization held up to derision by Edmund Burke. Their 
overrationalization should be a reminder to keep all planned 
machinery fiexible and adaptable to constant vicissitudes of 

change.® 

The newly established or reconstituted modem systems of rep 
resentative government with their usually bicameral legislature 
—the lower house representing the will of the people—served 
nineteenth-century society fairly well, although the vacillation 
of France between republican and Bonapartist regimes punctu¬ 
ated by revolutions and coups d’etat possibly foreshadowed diffi¬ 
culties characteristic of European nations in twentieth-century 

crises* . 

The actual or potential breakdown of representative systems 
in contemporary crises may best be understood by realizing then 
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original sociological purpose in its historical social setting as 
contrasted with the challenging conditions of today. 

At the time of their origin the main purpose of representative 
systems in Europe was to balance the absolutist bureaucracy. As 
a newly risen power organ the bureaucracy appeared to be in a 
key position enabling it to repress the uprising and aspirations 
of other classes. .Apart from the Army the bureaucracy was the 
first integrated large organization that could have curtailed the 
liberties of the bourgeoisie who considered their way of life the 
essence of human freedom. Hence the middle classes made every 
effort to limit this new bureaucratic power and attitude which 
was so different from that of the marketplace and free associa¬ 
tions. It bore the imprint of hierarchy with its emphasis on legal¬ 
ist punctilio, predictable promotion, seniority claims, merit 
ratings, tenure, security, routine, and precedent. 

The modern ethos of parliamentary control thus is rooted in a 
world of two distinct compartments, society and bureaucracy. 
The whole fer\or of liberalism derives from this antithesis.* 
Liberalism fears that the bureaucratic mentality will invade non- 
bureaucratic areas of life, and that the new power positions will 
outweigh the dispersed power of competing small units. As 
shown above, this alternative and its setting no longer exist. 
Power is no longer concentrated exclusively in the Civil Sers ice. 
Aside from the Army, social freedom can be impaired by big 
business, organized labor, or the centralized agencies of mass 
propaganda. All of these, we repieat, have to be brought under 
public control, since none of them represents the independent 
small units of spontaneous self-adjustment. 

Furthermore, the clear<ut distinction between two types of 
mentality, that of the ‘bureaucrat’ and that of ‘free enterprise,' 
no longer e.xists. Bureaucracy today implements big business. 
It is possible to blend the tradition and routine of the civil 
serv'ant with the virtues and traits characteristic of free enter¬ 
prise. Modern bureaucracy no longer represents what John 
Stuart Mill once called pedantocracy. The distinction between 
‘real life’ and ‘blue print administration’ loses in significance. So 
many key positions are connected with centralized bodies de¬ 
manding control that the Civil Service would seem to be the 
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least harmful and most restrained type of management—al¬ 
though, of course, it requires strict supeir-ision. 

A new situation has arisen with the tremendous increase of 
affairs calling for governmental attention and legislative con¬ 
trol. This raises the question whether the machinery of parlia¬ 
mentary control is sufiBciently strong and eflScient to cope with 
the multitudinous issues raised by the various new key positions 
and their dynamic operations. 


II. TWO OBSOLETE SAFEGUARDS OF DEMOCRACY 


Balance in the structure of society is prerequisite to the main¬ 
tenance of democracy. In the first place it denies one or several 
power groups the opportunity to apply pressure to harness the 
government to their special interests. Adopting a consutution is 
no substitute for such balance. Once it has been attained, safe¬ 
guards should be buUt into the government machinery to pre¬ 
serve it, especially as the citizenry and their representatives have 
lost two once-powerful means of controlling the administrauon: 
control of the budget and the threat of armed uprising. 

The latter threat was particularly effective so long as the nfle 
was still the chief weapon. The mere threat of armed popular 
resistance guaranteed popular democratic government. Thomas 
Jefferson in his often cited statements gave classical expression 


to this sentiment.* _ 

In an age of machine warfare the practically unarmed at- 

izenrv cannot offer effective resistance in a critical situation. Bar¬ 
ricades and small arms offer no serious obstacles to howitzers, 

as Viennese social democracy learned in 1934-® 

4 s to budgetary control, John MacMurray^ rightly ^ys: In 
a country where the government has direct ^ntiol of the 
try’s economic resources, it simply reserves for its 
what it thinks necessary before distributing the remainder to m 

:Lns lor their use/ So long as wealU. »as 

ment could not collect without the taxpayer s consent, the aaep 

™e or rejection o£ the budget sersed to check governmental ac 

tivities. rlday acceptance of the budget sull is 

pression and symbol of consent. In a crists 

a DOwerful administration might refuse to submrt to the wru 
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the representatives and their refusal to vote the budget would 
hardly mean much.® 

From these reflections on die essential weakness of popular 
control of gosernment in modern emergencies we may deduce 
the following formula; The more the older safeguards against 
tsTanny are weakened, the more weight falls on efficient organiza¬ 
tion of the common will. Permanent vigilance is required against 
all attempts of sectional powers to establish tyranny. The organ¬ 
ized majority, even unarmed, is still able to curb attempts of 
minorities to usurp power through timely exposure and isola¬ 
tion. General strikes and organized passive resistance may suffice 
to bring usurpers swifdy down before they have time to organize 
and establish a totalitarian dictatorship.® Once manny is in die 
saddle, however, cisic resistance has meager means at its dis¬ 
posal. The strategic time for action is in the formative phase of 
dictatorship. It must be fought in the making. This requires a 
new and heretofore unknown level of public alertness to dangers 
in society from the personnel, techniques, and stratagems of 
usurpist groups.^® Democracy in a machine civilization demands 
political mass education of the citizenry to heighten understand¬ 
ing of anti-democratic threats, their sources and techniques. So¬ 
cialists, Conservatives, Liberals, or any other democratic party, 
regardless of differences, should recognize as their common en¬ 
emy not the enlightened masses, but the demagogically exploited 
and enraged mob.^^ The dangerous enemies of Democracy are 
not those conseiv'atives eager to retain as much power as pos¬ 
sible, but the condottieri out to overthrow democratic govern¬ 
ment as a means of lawful change, in order to set up a tyranny 
with the help of the mob. VV'^hile progressives must learn to rec¬ 
ognize conservatism as part of the democratic process, conserva¬ 
tives will have to learn that mass ignorance and low educational 
levels no longer are in their interest. They must learn no longer 
to look askance at representative assemblies and their work. 

III. NINE VIRTUES OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN ME.NT 

WTiatever criticism may be leveled against representati\e gov¬ 
ernment its outstanding s-irtues are bound to make it the point 
of departiu'e for any social organization safeguarding freedom. 
The lasting virtues of representative government as the best in- 
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strument of democratic control may be summarized as follows: 

1 . The Integration of All Social Forces. Representative gov¬ 
ernment integrates the whole people and all vital currents in 
society. It is to Mosca’s credit that he has shotvn representative 
government to be the only political organization that utilizes 
all ‘social forces,’ i.e. the vital and politically signihcant currents 
of society.i2 xhe weakness of all other forms of government, how¬ 
ever efficient, is that they can rely on only a few social groups 
to oppose all the rest whom they have to repress. This sociologi¬ 
cal definition does not base the art of government spuriously on 
the individual, but on actual basic tendencies and forces of so¬ 
ciety at large. This should not be taken to imply any lack of re¬ 
spect for the dignity of the individual: the full development of 
individual capacity is and will remain the main educational aim 
of a truly democratic society. The sociological approach to poli¬ 
tics, however, represents a departure from individualist theory 
which overlooks the fact that the art of government consists in 
utilizing and co-ordinating basically antagonistic tendencies in 
society. Statesmanlike leadership takes account of these dynamic 
trends and would fall short were it aiming merely to satisfy in¬ 
dividual demands or average wants. Only aspirations and trends 
of sufficient strength to integrate group demands can be politi¬ 


cally relevant. 

2 . Competition in Ideas and Bargaining. The representauve 
svstem achieves a dual purpose: It provides a platform for voic¬ 
ing sectional interests, at the same time amalgamating them 
into a dynamically balanced pattern of agreements by bargam. 
The democratic pattern of struggle and discussion trains the 
contestants to seek and reach maximum agreement. Demotntic 
a«n^eement does not mean uniformity, but co-ordination of plural 
suivings limiting each other and producing a co^iperauve 
scheme. Such coKiperation springs from day-to-day struggles aim¬ 
ing at a negotiated constructive compromise.^® Not all forms of 
converging sectional interests lead to constructive 
Their Ikcuon n.a, be faulty in principle, Ote socta pa .™ 
and spirit of their meeting may be such tn to mtensify 
than Ltigate anugonism. 1. is one of the teste 
cal sociology that varying responses can be elicited from the ^ 
same persons according to their social field of action, the p 
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tem of their interrelationships, and the nature of the challeng¬ 
ing ideas. From this point of view the representative system has 
lasting merits. By defining constituencies according to the terri¬ 
torial principle, it sees to it that no sectional interest predomi¬ 
nates at the polls. The voter is called out as a citizen, not as a 
member of a sect, profession, or class. Democracy provides maxi¬ 
mum opportunities for integrating the citizenry along status, 
class, religious, and vocational lines. It allows for appeals to 
their s|>ecial interests, for their organization into pressure groups. 
But when it comes to presidential and parliamentary elections 
of democratically organized nations the factors making for sol¬ 
idarity and the definition of the common good are given an op 
portunity to integrate the nation. 

Elected representatives in Parliament dramatize conflicting 
ideas and they may plead special interests. Their cross fire and 
tested negotiating powers, however, usually make for the ciystal- 
lization of an integral point of view and produces a constructive 
compromise by bargaining. 

People do not become high-minded and capable of seeing the 
common good because they are told to do so. But under pressure 
from rival forces and cross currents, all parties are comp>clled to 
plead in the name of the common good, which may be defined 
as the end product of the parallelogram of forces bargaining for 
power.i- 

Parliamentary discussion and committee work make for the 
refinement of group egotism and eventually produce the ‘com¬ 
mon will,’ the volonle generate as contrasted with the volonte de 
tous in Rousseau’s terms. There is nothing mystical about this 
volonte generate. It is no metaphysical entity such as a ‘group 
mind’ or ‘eternal justice and truth.’ It is the simple result of a 
social technique which motivates political leaders to co-operate 
here and now in overcoming their sectional interests and ri\al 
definitions of situations and objectives, 

3. The Superiority of Parliamentary over Corporate Repre¬ 
sentation. Parliamentary representation has been criticized both 
from the Left and the Right in the name of allegedly superior 
schemes of corporate or syndicalist representation able to ex¬ 
press existing social forces more articulately.*® For tltis very 
reason corporate representation cannot achieve the integrative 
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function of parliamentary representation based on territorially 
rather than functionally defined constituencies. The issue cer¬ 
tainly is a grave one, as modem society cannot carry on without 
large functional organizations representing business, labor, 
farmer interests, and so on, which need to be controlled and on 
occasion forced into negotiated agreements.^® But it is a fallacy 
to deduce from this the adrisability of a new type of corporate 
representation to replace or supplement parliamentary bodies.^^ 
Functional representation of sectional interests in a special 
chamber alongside a territorially elected assembly leads to dual 
government, which can have either of ttvo results. If the chamber 
acts in unison it may overpower the assembly, paralyze and 
sooner or later suppress it, disintegrating the nation into scat¬ 
tered and conflicting interest groups. A superior force would 
then have to enter the scene, and this might well lead to a fas¬ 
cist development of the party system implemented by se m i m i l i- 
tar)' organizations to curb the chamber of corporate interest 
groups and their machines. Both in the stmcture of society and 
its representational system the ascendancy of sectional integra¬ 
tion would threaten democracy. Great tensions are bound to be 
generated in a sectionally organized and divided society, which 
can only be overcome by a repressive one-party system with fight¬ 
ing forces drawn from the various strata of society. The apparent 
‘unity’ under Fascism, however, does not result from discussion 
but from propaganda, terror, and the dictatorial imposition of 
‘solutions.’ Once in power the dictator and his band of followers 
turn their forces against the syndicalist organizations and infil¬ 
trate, capture, and turn them into tools of mass regimentation 
for the benefit of the regime-not their members.^ A chamber of 
syndicates by itself cannot evolve a balanced approach because 
its very principle of election ser\es to play up rather than down 
the dividing elements of the community. 

The integrative function of a system based on territorial rep¬ 
resentation according to constitutional allotment counteracts the 
splitting of the community along sectional lines. Corporate syn¬ 
dicates may serve as pressure groups; they may lobby; they may 
give advice without basically disturbing democratic balance and 
integration; but they cannot be built into the constitutional or- 
canism either as a second chamber or as an independent body. 
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As an element of sovereignty they are likely to represent ‘dual 
government’ leading to imbalance, disintegration, and total¬ 
itarian repression. 

4. Emotional Identification and Sense of Responsibility. The 
representative system offers optimal satisfaction to the citizenry 
by dri\ing home the lesson of self-determination. As the elec¬ 
torate ultimately gets the government it ‘deser\'es,’ the system 
deeply engages the sense of civic responsibility and promotes 
maximum identification of the citizen with the community. The 
strength of this sentiment is revealed when democratic institu¬ 
tions collapse and people suddenly realize what it means to live 
in sersitude. In a smoothly functioning democracy of long 
standing, the delights of freedom usually are taken for granted, 
and many fail to appreciate their heritage. That is one of the 
reasons why identification with the community and its freedom 
is and should be nurtured continuously by acts of symbolic re¬ 
affirmation in the nature of elections and election campaigns. 

5. Public Accountability. Public accountability is one of the 
most important principles of democratic control.^® Modern so¬ 
ciety often produces social techniques that would seem to be 
similar in totahtarian and democratic systems. In such cases pub¬ 
lic accountability points to the essential difference. A society may 
be said to be democratic if its relevant institutions are publicly 
accountable.-® To be sure, forms of accountability may vary. 
There may be accountability to public trustees, boards of re¬ 
gents, administrative, and finally parliamentary authorities, de¬ 
pending on the nature of issues, institutions, and their setting. 

6. Assignment of Responsibility. The institution of periodic 
election of parliaments and chief executives establishes true re¬ 
sponsibility of government to the governed. If things go wrong, 
the electorate know 'whom to remove. Responsibilities ascribed 
to leaders are kept very much in evidence, a fact that mat¬ 
ters m a rather obscure mass society more than in a socially 
transparent parochial world. The artificially high lighted pres¬ 
ence of modern tyrants may in part account for the appeal of 
‘leadership states’ among the masses. The ‘changing of die guards’ 
-that IS, rotation in office-is a virtue of the representative sys¬ 
tem and allows it to dispense with the ‘purges’ familiar from 
ancient city-states and modern totalitarianism.^^ 
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7. Flexible Policies. Rotation in office gives op|x>rtunities to 
new men and new policies. This admirably suits the experimen¬ 
tal character o£ the modern age, which has gradually taught man 
to assume an experimental attitude toward social reality ** and 
to learn by trial and error in experimental policies. Such social 
experimentation differs from scientific experiments in that (a) 
political wisdom does not mean applpng the hard and fast rules 
of controlled experiments but rather applying reasonable expecta¬ 
tions to a highly complex and plastic reality, thus making flex¬ 
ibility one of the inherent principles in democracy; (b) too sud¬ 
den changes of policies for the sake of experiment would destroy 
people’s belief in stability and undermine the confidence neces¬ 
sary' for co-operation; (c) planning requires constancy of basic 
enactments and objectives over predictable planning periods, 
allowing for flexibility of means within a stable framework. 

8. The Constructive Use of the Opposition. A genuinely repre¬ 
sentative system, parliamentars’ or presidential, alone can make 
constructive use of opposition and criticism. It is the climax of 
societal integration founded on open legitimate competition in 


ideas.-® 

9. The Resolution to Act. The democratic vote settles discus¬ 
sion and enforces the decision to act here and now. Even those 
who doubt the sound judgment of the multitude have to recog¬ 
nize this fact. Rational discussion may lead to endless debate, 
yet action imperatively demands decision. The absolutist mon¬ 
arch of old setUed it by following the ancient maxim of despots: 
Sic volo, sic juheol Since belief in the divine origin and right of 
kings or rulers-not to mention the totalitarian propaganda of 
the Fiihrer’s infallibility-has been shaken, the majority has been 
made the irrational power to cut the Gordian knot of mcon- 
clusive discussion by its vote and resolve. Rational and convinc¬ 
ing briefs can be made for indispensable and preferential means 
to «nven ends. Rational analysis may also help clarify what values 
we'prefer, their implications, and likely consequences. In con- 
flictT of values where rational analysis falls short of off^ing a 
decision, the majority vote settles the endless debate. We do no, 
condemn its possibly irrational nature, but accept it as an oracu- 
lar decision; vox populi vox dei. 
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n'. THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 

The comparatively great assets of the representatixe system 
should not blind us to some of its weak sf»ots which ha\e been a 
great liabilit)' in tlie past and may well become greater liabilities 
under the changing conditions of an expanding society. 

Enemies of democracy and representative government, and 
even some of its supporters, have long worried about the judi¬ 
ciousness of the multitude in matters of statecraft. In a small 
communits’ such as the jxjlity of .\thens, one might reasonably 
expect the dtirenn- to understand and judge public affairs. But 
in a sodets- as complex as ours—so the argument goes—it is super¬ 
stitious to trust the judgment of the masses in complicated mat¬ 
ters of supreme importance. In .Athens, after all, the sla\es were 
not active dtizens, and its ‘democracy’ tvas actually the minority 
rule of what we would call a middle class. 

The anomalies of modern mass democracy became quite evi¬ 
dent when the German pieople under trying circumstances could 
be so manipulated by mass techniques that they heljred their 
otm t\Tant into the saddle. The malfunctioning of mass de- 
mocrao' alone should sufBce to discredit the tradition of Rous¬ 
seau and his followers, i.e. the behef in the sovereignts of the 
people in the .Age of the Masses, in all circumstances. 

We must face the fact that the institutions of the representa¬ 
tive s«tem work only under certain conditions. Hence an ade¬ 
quate theory of representative government would ha\e to gi\e 
account of necessary’ and sufficient causes for both tlie success 
and the failure of the system. The crucial issue is the suffrage, 
the gradual extension of the vote to all adult citizens of tlie 
community regardless of property, education, race, or other qual¬ 
ifications except those of medical and criminal deiiations from 
the no rmal . 

1. The Function of Suffrage 

Is there a theory that can account for and justify the ‘control by 
the many’ as rational and not absurd—a theory that can estab¬ 
lish the indispensable formula for the successful functioning of 
the universal franchise? Neither die extremely individualist nor 
the collectisist approach can avail us in answering whether the 
multitude can judge what is right or WTong. prudent or inipru- 
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dent in politics. It would be equally futile to ask individuals, 
one by one, in order to settle whether John or Bill can intelli¬ 
gently understand this or that political issue. Obviously none, 
not even the best of us, could know all the answers to the hosts 
of questions daily pressing upon us. Nor can we accept the doc¬ 
trine of some mystical entity, la volonte generate, which alleg¬ 
edly guides the mass of the people and, like the Roman genius, 
helps them to find presumably better solutions to problems of 
the community than any individual or small elite could ever 
find. A satisfactory explanation must lie elsewhere. 

First, we must realize that to understand the suffrage properly 
it must not be taken out of context but interpreted as part of 
the democratic process as a whole. If mass decisions were im¬ 
mediately put into effect and if the masses had to judge all is¬ 
sues directly, or even if their representatives were the only ones 
to shape policies, they would hardly stand the test. But neither 
the masses nor their parliamentary representatives are the only 
ones who govern. The electorate only approve or reject the pro¬ 
posals and declared intentions of their candidates. The elected 
representatives in turn support or check the policies proposed 
by a ver)' small group—in Britain, e.g. the Cabinet. Thus, suf¬ 
frage is but one phase in the whole democratic process of crys¬ 
tallizing public opinion and arriving at polic)’ decisions for leg¬ 
islative and administrative action. Sociologically speaking suf¬ 
frage is only a phase in a sociopolitical process of continually 
adjusting society to changing conditions and events. The gen¬ 
eral election is just the first ripple in a stream, and much depends 
on the subsequent course of the political process. The partici¬ 
pation of the electorate, the molding power of the parties, the 
formation of a government, its co-operation with ad\TSory bodies, 
committees, and the Civil Service, together produce what is to 
be judged on its merits. In this broader view the political process 
as a whole appears as a catalyst of raw impulses, and its function 
is to transform general indications of policy, the ‘mandate of 
the people, into workable policies. 

The question whether the masses are capable of governing 
is, as it stands, sociologically misleading. It is more reasonable 
to ask whether they are able to express those underlying trends 
of the community which they experience in workaday life. 
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The theoretical question is whether we may reasonably expect 
the simmering of a multitude of attitudes eventually to lead to 
the automatic solution of minor deviations and to throw into 
relief the motivating mood which is most prevalent and pro¬ 
found in the multitude. 

In this connection it is important to notice that the suffrage 
is not only based upon the cross section of opinions at a given mo¬ 
ment in a society as expressed through polls or plebiscites and 
referenda.-® The suffrage elicits choices on issues and personali¬ 
ties, which may or may not correspond to the more deeply rooted 
interests of the electorate. The electorate is not asked to react to 
superficial questions of the moment: voters are asked to side 
tWth men and policies that can be related to their own experi¬ 
ence, inclinations, and bias. During the campaign candidates 
and their policies become S)-mbols of major public tendencies. 
The electorate is not a mass of distinct indi\ iduals, choosing be¬ 
tween isolated and unrelated alternatives, presented at a given 
moment. This would only lead to fortuitous casting of votes but 
hardly to a policy. The choice is confined to the alternatives 
that the historical parties present to the historically integrated 
community and its different organic sections at a historical mo¬ 
ment. IVTiat emerges from election campaigns is therefore a set 
of choices on issues, which have a history and have been amal¬ 
gamated into policies with which one roughly does, or does not, 
agree. Election results are poor only in the eyes of the extreme 
indiWdualist who expiects an election to express fully the indi- 
ndual personality and all his complex aspirations. Voting he- 
haWor, however, does not mean full self-expression, but the 
er^’stall iza tion of basic leanings on which we agree or disagree 
with our fellow citizens. Hence an election is meant to voice 
only those demands that unite us, if not with the whole com- 
2t least with one basic element. Thus suffrage does not 
express the indiWdual but those forces that have to be adjusted 
through the process of governmenL Government does not simply 
rule millions of individuals, hut masters and co-ordinates the 
underh-ing elements that constitute the life of the whole com¬ 
munity. Now, the political parties may fail to organize and ex¬ 
press these common desires and interests of the people. Then 
sooner or later the party system will change-as happened in 
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Great Britain with die virtual elimination of the Liberal party 
—in the direction of an organization more representative of the 
really dominant elements of the community. 

These observations allow us to restate with slighdy different 
emphasis the frequently voiced criticism of modem mass parties 
for dieir allegedly oligarchical tendencies. To be sure, party 
policies, party platforms, and nominations of candidates are 
drawn up and determined by leading minorities. However 
cliquish such minorides may be and however great their wish 
to manipulate public opinion from key positions, under condi¬ 
tions of free trade in ideas their maneuvers can have only lim¬ 
ited success. Party leadership, after all, is out to get the vote; 
hence die nomination of candidates for election and the party 
platform for the election campaign will be adapted to the an¬ 
ticipated response of the electorate. By andcipating popular re¬ 
actions party leaders explore the electorate’s attitudes and under 
pressure of popular expectations they must voice such atdtudes 
as the mouthpiece of the electorate. 

Names of candidates and slogans are bound to be symbols of 
fundamental interests of the people. This shows that the really 
beneficent influence of public control works most strongly 
where the observer of insdtutions would not even realize its ex¬ 
istence. The very fact that the dictator has to andcipate consent 
only to a very limited degree, makes his policy entirely different 
and ultimately self-centered. Just because of their appeal and 
acceptability, democradc policies in a sound community are 
concerned primarily with issues such as taxation, property, and 
family, i.e. not with bogus problems but wth the essentials of 
civic life. In consequence, as Mosca, a keen observer of this process 
of transformation, pointed out correctly, the represenudve sys¬ 
tem leads actually not to majority rule, but to ‘the partiapa- 
tion of a certain number of social values in the guidance of the 

This holds true, of course, only roughly, as all devices of polit¬ 
ical theory are bound to present rules of thumb with only ap¬ 
proximate validity; yet for practical purposes they quite 
satisfactory'. The social and political system is no clockwork ot 
fixed cogs and wheels. The political process of government is a 
co-ordination of dynamic forces, an approximate manipulation 
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of broad tendencies leaving a great deal of detail to self-adjust¬ 
ment. But even this approximative theory and the indicated 
rough adjustment materialize only under certain fasorable con¬ 
ditions. A multitude will always react as a crowd, that is to say, 
it may be swayed by momentary stimuli, follow impulses of 
superficial and short-lived integration, or react to stirred-up senti¬ 
ments of historical tradition, bound up with family, neighbor¬ 
hood, occupation and religion. Crowd characteristics may be pro¬ 
voked by agitation and manipulation and may lead to momen¬ 
tarily relevant integration, whereas the jwlitical process at its 
best operates to elicit reactions that represent people as histori¬ 
cal groups. 

In the Central European democracies between the two wars 
there was not sufficient time to develop historical groups under 
democratic conditions, to play the roles of a democratic elec¬ 
torate. This is another w'ay of saying that they had not yet as¬ 
similated the democratic tradition as a way of life. Besides, they 
had to employ this means of political self-expression when un¬ 
fortunately a number of economic and social catastrophes had 
weakened their deeper solidarity, and thus surface reactions and 
crowd responses were elicited. 

Study of these abortive experiments shows that the basic social 
elements of a society can come into play only if the masses are 
prevented from reverting to crowd behavior. To modern psy¬ 
chology it is only too evident that the millions are not just mil¬ 
lions, but have a complex structure and articulation according 
to their molecular composition.*' These millions can be made to 
revert to mass reactions by demagoguery, and deeper-seated mo¬ 
tivations can be elicited by propaganda techniques such as the 
totalitarian states use. The art of the demagogue consists in ap¬ 
pealing to those layers of the human mind that become domi¬ 
nant in crisis situations. The propagandist skilfully plays on 
fears and ecstasies which block or sweep away rational thought 
and judiciousness. The demagogue seeks to elicit from his audi¬ 
ence only mass approval or mass rejection, not public clarifica¬ 
tion of issues or policies expressing basic community trends. 

With this description of the pitfalls awaiting the historical 
intercourse of a mass society, the threat to every democracy be¬ 
comes obvious: it is the danger of reversion to crowd behavior. 
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Just as the civilized individual potentially can be made to re¬ 
vert to blind impulse, so organized society is faced with the dan¬ 
ger of reverting to the potential mass state. This danger of mass 
regression justifies our constant emphasis on the one means of 
resistance, that is, continuous education toward a sound social 
structure based on well-knit organic and local bonds and well- 
built large-scale organizations. The electorate is judicious only 
so long as it does not consist of an indifferent or chaotic mass, 
but lives according to well-defined group patterns in which the 
individual is firmly rooted. 

In emphasizing basic social trends and stating that the indi¬ 
vidual per se can hardly find expression at the polls, we do not 
mean to belittle the importance of the electorate’s composition 
and quality. We merely wish to emphasize the precedence of 
integration of wills in its historical social setting. The electoral 
will is more than a statistical mean of existing attitudes iso¬ 
lated from their d^Tiamic element by the assumption of ceteris 


paribus. 

Once this is realized we can appraise the nature of the elec¬ 
torate, its intelligence and experience, the upsurge of restless 
groups without a stable place in society, and so on. Equally im¬ 
portant are the age, sex, occupational, regional, and religious 
composition of the vote; the number and availability of astute 
leaders, the relation between factors making for stability and 
conservatism or for change and landslides under the pressure of 
disturbing events and propaganda campaigns. As the quality of 
the electorate may improve or deteriorate, all effort should be 
made for improvement. The voter will obviously be burdened 
with growing responsibilities the more the social structure com¬ 
pares to a highly rational and co-ordinated mechanism. Modem 
social organization cannot readily absorb the shocks of irrational 
eruptions of crowd behavior and crowd thinking. 

This task of enabling the electorate to give better expression to 
prevailing and inherent intellectual trends is no hopeless under¬ 
taking. Valuable empirical studies have been made: for mstana, 
in Republican Germany a negative correlation was shown to exist 
between reading habits and voting behavior. Many readers of ra - 
ical party papers did not vote the radical tickets. Tlus reacaon 
mav be interpreted as indicative of the cathartic funcaon of then 
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newspaper reading. Many a voter in his reading found a \ icari- 
ous outlet for emotions springing from frustrating conditions of 
life. .At the polls, however, where it mattered, he may have 
doubted the judiciousness of demands for changes in which, as 
a reader, he enjoyed vicariously indulging. 

Xaturally, there is no universal and constant relation bettveen 
voting and reading behavior. The picture may well differ in dif¬ 
ferent political circumstances. Roughly speaking, however, under 
fairly stable conditions there is less inclination to revolutionary’ 
upsurge in modem industrialized society’ than e.\isied during 
the nineteenth century, as upheavals entail greater risks tfxlay 
than, let us say, in 1848. .Abortive experiments may lead to 
counterrevolutionary regimes to be remo\ed only with great diffi¬ 
culty. For this and other reasons people in relatively secure 
places are fearful, less experimental-minded, and more concerned 
with maintaining than risking what they have gained. Under rel¬ 
atively stable conditions the tendency of regression to crowd be- 
hatTor is not too great. It is more apt to happen if society is 
shaken by some sweeping disaster. In modern society this occurs 
whenever mass unemployment displaces millions of workers or 
brings about sudden shifts in power, ruining entire strata while 
raising others to menacing heights. In the long run such up¬ 
heavals are bound to lead to repercussions in the working of the 
democratic system. Those who care to presert e democracy should 
therefore study the \ote in its sociopsychological significance and 
historical social setting. The very meaning of suffrage changes in 
accordance tvith changes in the social structure. Better political 
education of the electorate can do much; but for effective pre¬ 
vention of deterioration the social structure must constantly be 
watched. ’ 

2. The Role of the Parties 


In the democratic process the suffrage is followed by the inte¬ 
gration of the political will through political parties. This phase 
lea^ to the elaboration of the raw material of diverse interests 
^ushes, desires, into reasoned directives ensuing eventually in 
^ decisions. It is a striking fact that neither Rousseau'nor 

It T r democracy' ever thought of parties or 

^igned them a place in the democratic system, although we 
now t ay at the Federal Constitution could not have worked 
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without the integrative function of parties. This omission proves 
that the idea of democracy was conceived and developed over a 
long period as applied to small communities only, and that 
great effort is required to apply the same ideas to conditions in 
a large society. 

The great paradox to be resolved by the elaboration and re¬ 
finement of opinion and impulse through the party system may 
be stated as follows: The wdder the application of the demo¬ 
cratic principle, the greater the variety of tendencies and aims 
represented; whereas a larger and more highly integrated in¬ 
dustrial society demands simple devices and answers a yes or 
‘no’ to complex questions. If one sees but one side of the para¬ 
dox one is driven either into the chaos of innumerable rival 
claims or into rigid regimentation under one principle. Again, 
the art of democracy consists in the technique of balancing con¬ 
tradictory claims. 

In the old democracies a very important canalization of di¬ 
verse views and interests occurs by virtue of the historical nature 


of the parties, which rely up>on strong historical loyalties of 
groups, political families, and individuals. Such political tradi¬ 
tions primarily help to intensify motivations, to call forth reac¬ 
tions rooted in the community, and to push surface reactions into 
the background. The party itself, however shrewd its manipula¬ 
tion of interests may be, represents a storehouse of memories, 
ideas, and images of leaders. The party reinvigorates these tit- 
menu during campaigns. The strength of party allegiance in 
America may be illustrated by an anecdote. A Georgia judge 
said: I shall die a penitent Christian, but meet my Maker as 
an impenitent Democrat.’ Agar, commenting on this anecdote, 
ri«»htlv explains that ‘the devotion stems from an amalgam of 
history, tradition, regionalism, family bonds, civic pride, e 

feeling of “our side” and “our team.” ’ 

.Another factor in the transformation of opinion through the 
parts system could be fully appreciated only in terms of our 
theory of scxial integration, which cannot be fuUy developed 
here for reasons of space and balance. Instead of expounding 
the theory, therefore, we shall seek to convey the basic idea y 
means of a few illustrauons. Simply to state that opinion an 
will are iiuegiated through political parties is not enough. 
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different techniques of integration produce different aiualgatus 
out of identical human material and attitudes. As mentioned 
before, we may elicit a different mentality from the electorate 
according to the opportunity voters have to integrate their in¬ 
terests along sectional vocational lines or as local constituencies. 
Sectional emphasis tends to express and stimulate irreconcilable 
cleavages, whereas regional emphasis evokes the citizen’s point 
of Wew. Another integrative rule is that single-member constitu¬ 
encies with plurality elections tend to favor rigid party lines and 
dogmatism.-® Thus the respective election system and party struc¬ 
ture not only determine the nature of likely electoral responses, 
but also exert different educative influences. The first type fos¬ 
ters a mind trained for reasonable compromise: tlie latter, a 
mind fond of doctrine. To give one more such observation: the 
opportunity to select and develop qualified political leaders is 
greater when seats are personally contested than under the list 
system used in Germany under the Weimar Republic. The list 
system combined with proportional representation gives more 
opportunities to men willing to bow to the discipline of die 
party machine than to men able and willing to fight.^® 

In all these cases the choice of methcxl depends on our pref¬ 
erence for faithful representation and expression of the \oters’ 
shades of opinions or for the crystallization of clear-cut decisions. 
The latter undoubtedly deserses priority as long as people pre- 
ser\e political sense and understand that politics means group 
action and not debate for its own sake. On the other hand, it 
would be a mistake unduly to suppress self-expression and real 
participation for the sake of the alternative. The solution seems 
to he m stating clear-cut alternatives to be decided in a hot con- 
tesL The electorate should indeed reach a decision, but not at 
the cost of breaking or neutralizing its spontaneity. Popular in¬ 
terest in politics should be encouraged by all means. People 
should receive maximum opportunities for self-expression. 
Manipulauon at a later stage should serve to reduce dit ersity of 
opinions to simple alternatives. 


The tuo-party system is the ideal solution for a properly func- 
uomng democracy. It has a tremendous moderating effect, and 
clearly decides who should govern and who should be in op¬ 
position with a chance for a come-back. The price of tlie tw^ 
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party system is well known: it promises great stability without 
consistency. This holds especially for the United States, where 
the two parties are not divided on fundamental principles or 
basic philosophies.®^ The reason is that overemphasis of a sec¬ 
tional, economic, or regional interest by one party in such a big 
country would always call forth violent opposition. Hence the 
basic principles of the system serve to smooth out difEerences and 
facilitate compromise. .\s the two parties represent overlapping 
interests there is always the possibility of reaching agreement 
on major issues. Hence no real upheaval ever threatens from the 
change-over from one party to the other. Despite the clamor of 
election campaigns, in the end radical change is unlikely. This 
creates an atmosphere of stability which is important for con¬ 
tinuous and orderly progress. It is left to small third-party move¬ 
ments to be dogmatic and dramatize new ideas, which emerge 
residually in the life of the community. When these ideas be¬ 
come sufficiently mature and popular in appeal, one or both of 
the older parties sooner or later incorporate them in their plat¬ 
forms. Thus, the salient demands of the Populist Movement 
were taken over either by the Republicans or the Democrats.®® 
The same happened in Great Britain to the Chartist Movement. 
.\fter their defeat the demands of the Chartists were fulfilled 
by others.®® 

The question we must ask ourselves is whether such a two- 
party system, which tends to gloss over differences on principle, 
can sene as a democratic basis for planning. At first sight one 
might deny the possibility, especially judged in terms of conti¬ 
nental European ideas likely to exaggerate differences and em¬ 
phasize principles. For planning demands clear<ut issues, a 
choice between two different over all systems. Now, despite our 
emphasis on consistenc)- as a prerequisite to planning, despite 
our impatience with isolated measures and our advocacy of 
logically coherent policies, we think that the two-party system 
can well serve democratic planning. To be sure, this can hap¬ 
pen only if we do not aim at total planning, but clearly sepa¬ 
rate essential planning issues from others allowing for variety. 
Total planning seems to demand a unified policy, hence logically 
a one-party system. A two-party system, however, is feasible and 
desirable for partial planning, once both parties are agreed on 
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the need for preventive planning, in order to remove the most 
striking evils of a technological society. Though the parties must 
be agreed that this can be achieved by controlling some of the 
key factors, they could still differ on the issues to be left free 
and/or the best methods for making preventive planning effec¬ 
tive. Under such a system if the party in power should prose a 
failure, the electorate could put the other party in power with 
a mandate to solve the experiment in its own W’ay. 

.\lthough the parties of the United States may well be ex¬ 
pected in the future to divide on the issue of planning, a new 
critical stage probably will be reached when another depression 
convinces the electorate of the need for preventive planning. 
Then agreement can probably be reached on essential minimum 
issues of planning, such as planning for full employment, and a 
bipartisan policy may crystallize in the emergency. 

A multiple-party system based upon proportional representa¬ 
tion and requiring coalition governments may, of course, have 
greater difficulties on the road to planning. Still, partial planning 
is possible. It would require a broad coalition government repre¬ 
senting a ‘national government,’ and a basic agreement for the 
planning period to abide by a few essential planning measures, 
whereas other issues could be met as time and occasion might de¬ 
mand. 

During the war the British Prime Minister and the American 
President could make Cabinet changes in response to public 
opinion and demands of the hour without clianging their ob¬ 
jective of winning the war. In the same way, in a policy of tran¬ 
sition toward planning, means and men might be changed in the 
pursuit of a fixed goal. To be sure, war is a most compelling is¬ 
sue for basic agreement. But is it justifiable to assume that demo¬ 
cratic nations cannot understand that a clash on issues of plan¬ 
ning in an irreconcilable spirit might lead to civil war and dic¬ 
tatorship ultimately more destructive than war? Is it unjustifi¬ 
able to argue that democratic nations in the face of havoc such 
as mass unemployment and/or the loss of democracy can rally 
to efforts comparable to those in wartime? 

Jong m the hmoncal mold „( democratic institution, withou! 
major dtsplacement in iu basic suucture can be expected to 
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manage the necessan^ transformation peacefully. Characteris¬ 
tically the expectations of those who predicted toward the end 
of the war a prompt return to ‘normalcy' or ‘business as usual' 
did not come true, at least not in England. The British people 
were ready and willing to consider the postwar period a national 
emergency similar to that of the threatening Nazi invasion after 
Dunkirk. The United States could agree on a continued bipar¬ 
tisan polic)^ in foreign affairs and renounce isolationism for good. 
It is simply not true that nations do not learn from history. 
The question is, which social historical conditions facilitate and 
which block such learning? ^\^e all learned, for instance, that 
reparations like those after World \Var I are self-defeating, that 
large-scale inflation or mass unemployment undermines the so¬ 
cial structure and hanns everyone.^^ Such lessons are retained 
so long as the basic social structure and the psychological make¬ 
up of the community remain balanced and the democratic proc¬ 
ess continues to operate smoothly. 

At this juncture w'e may ask whether democracies in the Age 
of Planning will not have to establish a new institution outside 
the general machinery of the representative system though form¬ 
ing an integral part of the political process. We may call it an 
Order. We would define it as a voluntary organization, recruited 
from the most prominent representatives of various strata and 
elements of the community. This body should ser\*e to maintain 
democracy' and freedom by mediating in cases where democratic 
pluralism might lead to a stalemate and to indecision in plan¬ 
ning operations. This agency should be a kind of supreme tri¬ 
bunal to guarantee consistency and continuity in planning.^^ 
Whereas in dictatorial countries the paramountcy of the party 
guarantees such consistency and continuity in a democratic state 
the process of integration might be fostered by a nonpartisan 
body of highly esteemed and disinterested men. Just because it 
remains outside the contest for power, this body might gain 
great moral prestige and become the ^conscience of the coun¬ 
try.’ The members should represent the diverse social and 
intellectual currents of the community, so that their agreement 
and joint resolve would represent a high-level mediation of 
tensions at large. As in a religious order, admission should 
require such rigorous commitments from members that the high 
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est de>’Otion and disinterestedness would be secured. The system 
of election should combine co-optation and delegation. In criti¬ 
cal situations, when mediation is unsuccessful, a committee might 
be nominated by the body to arbitrate the issues. 

This proposal is advanced less in the belief that it would ma¬ 
terialize exacdy as outlined, than for the sake of dramatizing 
the need for top-level integration in an age of planning. Democ¬ 
racy must be on guard against situations where the margin of 
permissible disagreement is shrinking and speedy consensus is of 
the essence. In the past, democracies could do without such spe¬ 
cial provision for integration because unconscious traditions rep¬ 
resented the integrating bond and unified even scattered parlia¬ 
mentary acts. With the weakening of tradition, substitutes of 
similar dignity and authority must be found. Common con¬ 
science, which has ceased to function through tacit invisible inte¬ 
gration as it did in small communities, should create new organs 
equally plastic and subtle yet adapted to the potentialities of a 
new age. 


3. Transformation of Popular Will into Policy Decisions 

The next stage in the democratic process consists in transforma¬ 
tion of the popular will into workable policy. The voters express 
their will at the polls in response to more or less vague programs, 
party platforms, and the roll of candidates. They elect a num¬ 
ber of representatives, or a President, who will deliberate, con¬ 
stitute a government, and control the administration. Repre¬ 
sentation, deliberauon, and control are the next phases in the 

transformation of the originally crude impulses of the elec¬ 
torate. 

The act of representation is a complex phenomenon. The 
anaent aty-states knew only direct democracy and had no need 
to go beyond iL If the city-state grew beyond a certain size a new 
town or colony was created rather than the old one expanded. 
Rousseau, who always focused on ancient models, believed repre- 
sentaaon incompaable with sovereignty. The idea of represen- 
^uon was a contribution of medieval politics. But representation 

neoX^Th^''"*'' •'®Pr«entation of the 

with thee^fhvV modem product and developed 

th the estabhshment and extension of the franchise. There is 
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all the difference between a medieval emissary representing a 
corporate group by following precise instructions, and a mod¬ 
ern deputy who represents his constituency. The main difference 
is that the emissary of medieval corporations had to convey wws 
previously crystallized in the catalyzer of the corporate body, 
whereas the modern deputy has to play his role within the cata¬ 
lyzing process. He operates in that phase of the political process 
which begins with the raw impulses and leads to a refined policy. 
Once he has been elected and appears in Parliament or in ex¬ 
ecutive ofi&ce he can be said to represent only an amalgam of 
social tendencies of his electorate. His ‘popular mandate’ con¬ 
tains a loosely defined general line which is not indefinite, yet 
is extremely vague. Personally he may of course stand for fully 
developed principles and practical proposals, but what he rep¬ 
resents is not so articulate. It is for him to articulate these im¬ 


pulses for which he stands by blending them with his own per¬ 
sonality and responsibility. Thus, a personal element enters into 
the process of transforming vaguely defined tendencies and raw 
interests into policy decisions which are more than a mass com¬ 
pound. This personal element—the individual ratio—lends flex¬ 
ibility and adaptability to otherwise vague emotional currents. 
By this process the inarticulate will of the many may be elab¬ 
orated into what is no mere summation of many wills but their 


refinement, humanization, and individualization. All this de¬ 
velops in the phase of professional deliberation, debate, and bar¬ 
gaining. Often the deputy has no explicit philosophy and is 
much the same type of man as those whom he represents-a per¬ 
son with valuing bits of experience and knowledge, some phil¬ 
osophical maxims, and certain emotional attitudes. These frag¬ 
ments and tendencies are not articulated primarily in writings 
and theoretical treatises but in policy issues, in discussion by ad¬ 
ministrative and legislative bodies. The critics of Demo^cy 
usually harp on the allegedly low level of parliamentary debate, 
the cheap and boring rhetoric, or they even deprecate all public 
speech. Undoubtedly, all these things should and could be im¬ 
proved, but the critics usually lack adequate perspecuve. They 
fail to realize the difference between a discussion and a parlia¬ 
mentary debate. The latter is no exercise in scientific clarifaca- 
tion or semantics. The various pleas and briefs contribute ra ei 
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to the aforementioned catalyzing process. Speeches and debates 
bring divergent issues and values to public attention, challeng¬ 
ing and clarifying them by focusing on the legislation under 
consideration. The pressure for action and the need for agree¬ 
ment continuously produce interest and value adjustments. The 
parliamentary struggle ser\es to sublimate and transform hostile 
or antagonistic impulses into critical attitudes. .Antagonisms of 
selfish interest and sheer impulse, as found in the life of the 
community, are subjected to adjustment; and constructive com¬ 
promise may be reached in every phase of the debate. Whereas 
the antagonistic currents of workaday life may remain disturb¬ 
ing and unresolved, under the pressing need for a common pol¬ 
icy policy-makers capitalize on them for constructively integrat¬ 
ing will and thought. Whereas the individual citizen has only 
the limited experience and possibly shares the prejudices of his 
special region, community, profession, and class, the professional 
politician in Parliament or Congress acquires in the context of 
political pleading, interest clashes, and the like, broadened ex¬ 
perience and political judgment. 


At this stage in the political process it would be wTong to ex¬ 
pect technically correct advice, expert knowledge of facts, and 
theoretically adequate formulae. The more these elements en¬ 


ter the debate, the better; but it would be wrong to expect them 
to result from the debate. The debate rather serves to state the 
contestant interests and values clearly and to reach necessary ad¬ 
justment for a workable policy agreement. Everything is focused 
on policy decision and action. Legal, technical, and other detail 
is nghtly delegated to committee work. It is no shortcoming of 
the parliamentary system to delegate to committees substantive 
discussion in contrast to plenary debate, since genuine discussion 
by Its nature demands small groups. The fact that one can sen¬ 
ate the policy-making level of will and interest integration 
torn «s n.ore theoretical part belongs of course intimately to 
the demOTauc philonrphy which asserts the possibility of sepa- 

sharpl) between mere experts and real policy-makers. ^ 
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in the abstract, but are trafi&c lights * guiding and regulating ac¬ 
tion and human behavior in concrete social situations. They are 
frames of reference for group experiences.® It is a simple but cen¬ 
tral sociological truth that a behavior unit is no isolated act but 
a phase of the social system.® Each action is a link in a chain of 
more or less co-ordinated social activities and therefore somehow 
dependent on society as a going concern, which shapes and co¬ 
ordinates human behavior. The fact that our institutions, edu¬ 
cational devices, and valuations are only different aspects of the 
same process has been overlooked by the theorists of laissez-faire 
and has been overemphasized and exaggerated in the practice of 
authoritarians. 

The laissez-faire attitude holds that the best policy on eco¬ 
nomics, education, and elsewhere is to let the individual adjust 
freely on his own, without outside interference. It overlooks the 
fact that no individual ever existed who made his adjustments 
‘on his own.’ The self-reliant and independent-minded man is 


the product of older behavior-forming agencies, the family, the 
local community, school, and church, not to mention other in¬ 
stitutions. His spontaneous adjustments contribute to the de- 
\elopment of previously conditioned and assumlated behavior 
patterns. The totalitarians and authoritarians misinterpret con¬ 
ditioning and co-ordinating of behavior as indoctrination or as 
blind acceptance of rigid patterns of thought and behavior. Ob¬ 
viously, the individual does not achieve his best if left alone, nor 
are social influence and the co-ordination of activities identical 
with regimentation and drill. The .\rt of Democratic Planning 
consists in elaborating the Third Pattern, i.e. it steers clear of 

doing nothing or of overdoing things. 

But what made the Liberal believe that his society functioned 
without conscious effort of conditioning and co-ordinating be¬ 
havior? What made the Totalitarian interfere with everything 
and even dictate the co-ordination between various instituuons 
Closer scrutiny shows that their different attitudes and mental¬ 
ities are oriented to and reflect different historical phases of 
social development. In the age of Liberalism 
ning authority conditioned human behavior and cared for iK 

social co-ordination, because the family, the 

borhood, the Church and other primary attitude-molding insu 
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the idea of social education 
,udo„s ^ "Ith ■ 

ais":! Hnt .Kere U>e, could uot endanger .he nnuy 

of society. -^-rv attitude-forming institutions have 

,,en greacly .veahened. The la^y « l^-ng , 

rrraS *“r^y^ed., u.e 

nhilosoohy that co-ordinated them is disintegrating, 
and custoL formerly co-ordinated and integrated Ae ^ 

forming institutions and valuations, but gradually they cease 
[Xftironly since this has been realized have the socia 
sciences raised the central issues of co-ordinating social institu¬ 
tions for die sake of deliberately molding beha\ior. 

One may call this the change from custom to social scienc . 
So long as custom and tradition worked, there was no nee or 
social Science. The science of society emerged when ^nd whe 
the automatic functioning of society ceased to find adjustment. 
Conscious analysis of the situation and conscious co-ordination 

of social processes then became necessary. 

To be sure, custom and tradition will not be replaced ever\- 
where by social science. In England especially a strong ussue of 
tradition has sunived and is tacidy accepted. There one need 
not interfere unless customs and traditions are simply h^mfu , 
as in the case of poor nutrition habits or over-competitiveness 
which is out of place in a weU-ordered society. Only where the 
tissue of tradidon and custom has disintegrated, and the indi¬ 
vidual is unable to create a new behavior pattern or to recast 
his insdtutions may social science in the broadest sense of the 


term help. 

Social science will furnish basic knowdedge for social educa¬ 
tion, a frequently used but rarely well-defined concept. Social 
education does not seek to create a gregarious social animal, but 
aims at creating a balanced personality in the spirit of real De¬ 
mocracy; individuality should not develop at the expense of 
community sentiment. 

Furthermore, the word ‘social’ in the terra ‘social education’ 
emphasizes the means of influence, that is, the deliberate use of 
existing social forces in creadng the democradc personality type.’ 
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In contrast, our traditional pedagogy focused attention primarily 
on person-to-person influences, overlooking the various environ¬ 
mental influences. It took those for granted and left them un¬ 
explored, considering them as a sort of second nature external 
to man. In the modern approach the social environment no 
longer figures as a vaguely observed entity, but as a set of pat¬ 
terns to be explored for their educational significance. Moreover, 
the permanent question will be, how to use these environmental 
patterns for democratic education without the application of 
totalitarian methods. 

Social science in the place of unworkable tradition will assist 
democratic planning in three directions: it will clarify (1) the 
democratic idea of co-ordination in contrast to tota li ta r ian regi¬ 
mentation; (2) the making and remaking of human behavior, 
i.e. social and psychological means of conditioning of man; (5) 
the pattern of democratic behavior, conscience, and personality 
as ends of democratic planning. 


II. THE NEW SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

1, The Meaning of Democratic Co-ordination 

In clarifying the idea of democratic co-ordination in contrast to 
totalitarian regimentation we have first to realize that classical 
Liberalism has no theory of co-ordination. It believes final co¬ 
ordination of human activities to be the work of unseen forces 
in society. Man has to care for everything exapt the harmony 
of the whole of society which takes care of itself. The liberal 
theory of social action may roughly be stated as follows: 

There is no need for planning, no need for being told what 
is the right way of action, no need for special inculcation of aims 
or stimulation of motivation so long as there is (a) opportunity 
for everyone; (b) free choice; (c) scope for experirnenmuon, for 
trial and error by the individual; (d) available information 
about the relevant facts; (e) last but not least, 
which in connection with the pterions iactoK triU ^ 

the incentives and the necessary wisdom to 
understood, liberal theory trusts in self<ente«i 
iustments to produce the right order in soaety autt^uony. 
Sociologically speaking, individual and competittve adjtistment 


ruT^eTTnrfonns of adjusimen>-is comidej^ the only 

'"irrd::;uhrwrn.'^n'sr 

rerriM:ar:o longest se.'Lis way to naeaninglu. con- 

^r^edy^ght seem to be totalitarian orgam 
ization In L midst of chaos, regimentation might appear to ^ 
the panacea; where disintegration of be^vior. A^g^t fr°™ ^ 
sponsibUities. doubt of values prevail, inculcation and indoctrina 
tSi, ordering and forbidding seem the best means for restori g 


certain tv and security. 

It may take a painfuU, long time to realue that th.s sn|«r. 
imposed order lacks vitality, and that a pro^rly o/dered Itfc 
difiers greatly Irom organired regimentauon. From the thesis ol 
fauser-faire and the antithesis ol rigid regimenution, the syn¬ 
thesis ot the Third Way, the ideal of Democratic Planning, ^ - 
ually evolves in the cultural sphere. This requires further elucn 
dation. It is helpful to start from the opposite, that is, the ab¬ 


sence of integration.® 

Modem mass unemployment, for instance, may condemn 
whole age classes of adolescents to years of idleness. So long as 
nothing is done about it, youth during this phase of maturation 
drops out of the pattern of society; it emancipates itself from 
fami ly life without finding an alternate role and responsibility 
in the world of adults. This is a typical case of a group drop¬ 
ping out of the social structure in consequence of unguided tech¬ 
nological developments. A laissez-faire policy would do nothing 
about it, or at best grant a dole and wait for tlie individuals 
self-adjustmeiiL The totalitarian state, on the other hand, in 
such a situation introduces compulsory labor ser\'ice; that is, it 
answers the problem by rigid regimentation, irrespective of the 
need for individual developmenL This is definitely better than 
doing nothing under the pretext that the individual ought to 
take care of himself; but it is far from a real solution. The lattei 
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is only possible if the displaced group is restored to the social fab¬ 
ric and reintegrated in an organic manner. 

A suney of disintegrative processes in society rvould have to 
establish types of displacements, their magnitude and selective 
mechanisms: wayward youth, old age without security, spinsters, 
foreigners without work permits or means, revolutionaries de¬ 
void of loyalties, and so on, are so many cases of maladjusted in¬ 
dividuals who to varying degrees drop out of the co-ordinated 
interplay of group functions. The quality of a social order, in 
our view, consists in its ability to bring these individuals back 
by preparing creative adjustments on both sides.® On the ob¬ 
jective side, society should provide functions and opportunities 
for the reabsorption and education of those qualified to play a 
constructive part in society. If, for instance, in the case of unem¬ 
ployed youth, the age for leaving school were raised and outlets 
for the creative urge provided, then not only w'ould an evil be 
removed, but a fresh opportunity would be given for self-de¬ 
velopment and social betterment. Where the regimenting mind 
would see only the need for restoring order, the planner, moti¬ 
vated by the idea of reintegration, could suggest something more 
constructive than just putting the bird into a cage. 

Early capitalist society was able to use the contribution of the 
foreign immigrant to shake loose the static habits of the country, 
spreading the spirit of adventure and enterprise to counteract 
the inertia of the native population. Unconsciously, early Cap¬ 
italism thus made an experiment in integrating a group that 
would other^vise have ren^ained an unassimilated alien body. In 
the same way, when for the first time the parliamentary system 
succeeded in acknowledging the creative function of the Opposi¬ 
tion in lawful change, it reintegrated rebellious, previously 
merely disruptive, elements and brought them back into the 
social structure. A democratically planned society will approxi¬ 
mate its ideal only if it makes similarly creative use of all prob¬ 
lem groups that, without reintegration, remain a cause of dis¬ 
turbance. It can be foreseen that a creative society might pro¬ 
vide elderly people with suitable work and functions enabling 
them to use their qualities and wisdom so that they would no 
longer be simply a burden.^® Democratic reintegration differs 
from regimentation and rigid organization by its ability to use 
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tion of the social structure can onh be corrected 
dinated attack. Thus the remaking of behavior and character 
^he concern of the psychologist and the social planner alike. 

2. The Making and Remaking of Human Behavior 

The last tsventy years have seen an immense advance in various 
branches of psychology', sociology, and history, whose integia- 
lion might be called the science of human behavior. Lx^n- 
mental psychology, psychoanalysis, and the various ^ooU of 
oeneral psychology, as yveU as the specialized branches of ap¬ 
plied psychologv-such as child psychology, educational psy¬ 
chology, 'and cri'minology-all have contributed to an ever-yvid- 
e nin a knotvledgc of the variability of human behavior. If yve 
add to this our anthropological knowledge of primitive man and 
what sociologically informed historians reveal of human nature 
and conduct in different ages; if yve obserye the behavior pat¬ 
terns of different classes of contemporary society—man’s reactions 
to gradual and to sudden changes, such as crises, wars, and rev- 
olutions-then tve can no longer speak of ignorance concerning 
human behavior. 

^Vhat are the great innovations of this science of human be- 
hayior in theory and practice? 

Theoretically, the basis for further sociological observations 
was laid when the old idea of unchangeable and innate instincts 
gave way to insight into the great plasticity of human nature. 
We no longer believe, for instance, in such ‘instincts’ as aggres- 
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siveness or acquisitiveness; we only acknowledge vague, unorgan¬ 
ized drives in the newborn, which within cert^ limits can be 
adapted to, and are shaped by, environmental circumstanres. We 
no longer ask the obsolete metaphysical question: can human 
nature be changed? The true question, ‘can human behavior be 
changed?' is no longer answered by guesswork and speculation 
but by social-science research. We want to know what range of 
variable behavior patterns can serve in the light of a^^ilaWe 
evidence to sausfy and express the few basic “d ne^ 

that characterize man. Here the best guide is a study 
ods that have hitherto serted to condition and recondiuon the 

behavior of man, • i j ^ 

In raising this problem we enter the realm of soaa^ educa¬ 
tion.’ Society has always been a powerful educational a^nt^ 
but only gradually do we learn to realize the extent to which 
educatiJnS^ inBuences arise from social disposiuons. Such new 
knowledge holds the promise that we shaU gradually succe^ 
T—ung a sociri environment Uta. wUl foster desnable 

personality traits and attitudes. 

^ No doubt, our forebears were not quite blind to 
but they relied rather on traditional max,ms and had no 
the Lial environment and its inBuences. Speaking of edu 
^ K ihniKkht mainly of the relation between father and 

Teverydfy life, 
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REL.4TIONSHIPS. GROUPS. AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

In What follows we shall enumerate some 
that contribute to the shaping 

trate on those likely to be under discussion in the fut . 

III. PERSONAL REl_\TIONSHlPS, PRIMARY GROUPS. AND THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

WTiatever changes the New Age may bring, 
lationships and primar)' groups will remain the 
forming agencies of society. An increasing iteratu ^.her 

to the study of personality formation in the fami^' and o^er 
primar)- groups: the playground, the neighborhood, the smal 
Lmmunitv.- These studies show how the family initiates social 
learning by building habits of feeding, sleep, elimination, and so 
on, and how in their context the basic patterns of dealing with 
pain, fear, and other emotions are established. They reveal subtle 
differences in the management of emotional tensions, the de¬ 
velopment of different forms of self<ontrol which account for 
quite a few group differences in temperament and culture. 

Child studies show how the playground and the neighbor¬ 
hood teach the child to carry over acquired behavior patterns 
from his narrow field of experience at home into other groups, 
proving that social maturation consists in the ability to learn by 
participation in ever larger groups. They show that not only the 
family and school but also the gang, the club, the community, 
have specific educative influence in developing traits of char¬ 
acter and in implanting their different traditions, special stand¬ 
ards, interest, repressive and releasing influences. The educa¬ 
tional strength of these organic groups consists in their all-em¬ 
bracing quality compared with w'hich the place of reading and 
sermonizing as educative influences is recognized to be limited 
indeed. In early childhood tve live our whole life in organic 
groups, hence they operate on all levels of the self. Primary 
groups and person-to-|>erson relations exert lasting influences, 
because they shape our deepier experiences and thus affect what 
we call the rootedness of a character reflected in a feeling of 
belonging and stability. The great character mutation that 
leads to the excitability of the mass-minded person is due mainly 
to the weakening of these primary attitude-forming agencies, and 
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democratic society in planning for freedom will have to 
strengthen these agencies. 

The laissez-faire tradition and the totalitarians are quite defi¬ 
nite in their respective approaches. The former follows a very 
respectable tradition of clinging to the idea of not interfering 
with primary groups and personal relations, as this would in¬ 
fringe upon the freedom of the individual. On the other hand, 
totalitarian societies intensely suspect the family and any form 
of privacy as loopholes for individual evasions of totalitarian 
control.^^ 

A democratic society which plans for freedom should respect 
its liberal heritage not only by leaving primary and personal re¬ 
lationships free from regimentation but by using its authority 
to ensure their freedom. Free choice of personal companionships 
in private life, the inviolability of family life and tradition, the 
right of free association should be protected against all inter¬ 
ference, because they are the breeding ground of independent- 
minded and self-reliant personalities. 

Yet in two instances this policy, if upheld dogmatically, may 
defeat itself, and in this case the principle of planning for free¬ 
dom opens the door to action. 


1. Decline of the Birth Rate 

Innumerable forces of modern society tend to weaken or even to 
dissolve the primary groups, especially the family and the com- 
munitv. A conspicuous case in point is the falling birth rate in 
advanced nations.** The more civilized our communities become, 
the smaller the families. Is this indicative of a changed mentality 
of modem man, a decadence fostered by the mass producuon 
and diffusion of means of birth control, or do external and m- 
ternal conditions diminish opporninities to plan and pro^de for 
large families and the rearing of children? 

The laissez-faire attitude takes the changed desires of individu¬ 
als as final and considers birth control an elemenmry right of 
the individual. Those who plan for freedom will think of meas¬ 
ures to ensure the flourishing of the family and of other primary 
groups and to remove difficulties of urban life that interf^ 
«iU. ihe rearing of children, so long as die fa.^y « ch=r.shrf 
as an irreplaceable character-building agency. The totalitarian 
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On snch paiamonnt issues die democratic community may 

Shiite dtat Jf the toulitarians, considers the state as the 
Sly 'iitstitntion in the modem .orld tvith the means to sup^rt 
and coordinate efficiently the different groups and or^nizations. 
Therefore it must become instrumental in bringing about major 
changes in which success ynll depend on coordinating a ^eat 
many means. Democratic policy tdll demand democratic agreo 
ment for the enactment of these means and democratic controls 
of their administration. Decisions that ultimately must be made 
in pris^o- should neither be prescribed nor forbidden (for in¬ 
stance, the sale of contraceptives would be permitted). Educa¬ 
tional propaganda campaigns will be used to comince people of 
desirable action, vet nonconformists would be free to choose 


their way of life. 

The purpose of educational propaganda is also to broaden the 
oudook and awaken the conscience of ever)- citizen. Once favor¬ 
able developmenu are no longer thwarted by objective condi¬ 
tions, the citizen should be challenged to view his narrow and 
self-centered interests in the light of those of the community at 
large. In other words, in such cases the community produces, on 
a higher level of consciousness than that of private concerns, en- 
\ironmental influences that deteriorate without public support. 
This should help to establish simultaneously that moral atmos¬ 
phere which s\-as formerly maintained by custom and tradition. 


2. Harmful Practices of Primary Groups 

More complicated is the case of family and other primars-group 
practices that in the light of modem knowledge are definitely 
harmful: poor diets, parental superstitions in rearing and edu¬ 
cating children regardless of harmful psychological effects on 
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mental development. In such cases the progressive planner might 
be tempted to follow the totalitarian path either by asking the 
state to take over educational functions or by controlling family 
behavior.^® 

The case is simple as long as unambiguous criteria of right 
and t\Tong can be scientifically established. .\ wong diet, a 
wrong method of education for cleanliness, et cetera, could be 
so classified and forbidden as harmful interference with life. 
The position is much more diflBicult when the expert trying to 
remedy a situation by psychological advice is befogged by a host 
of valuations affecting his observations. In such cases outside 
interference by authorities can only be harmful, as it only re¬ 
places the well-meaning ignorance of parents by the conceited 
one-sidedness of the expert. Such cases had better be left to priv¬ 
ate or state-guided enlightenmenL 

^Ve reach a marginal case when we consider educational and 
psychological devices that endanger the existence of a Demo¬ 
cratic Order. In the light of modem psychological observations 
certain educational practices that inculcate authoritarian be¬ 
havior by ordering and forbidding create undemocratic person¬ 
ality tvpes if overdeveloped in the family. Here democratic so¬ 
ciety must realize that the adult world reflects the world of child¬ 
hood and adolescence, and that attitudes, habits, and aspira¬ 
tions not developed in childhood cannot develop later. In \Tew 
of this, public discussion should clarify and establish basic demo¬ 
cratic patterns of behavior and character formation. This dis¬ 
cussion could lead to agreement upon a minimum of prohibi¬ 
tions (e.g. of practices creating the sado-masochist character and 
practices of fear-mongering). The community might adopt rec¬ 
ommendation of advisory groups whose concern it is to explore 
the needs of democratic society. In this the policy would still 
be that too much regulation is contradictory and defeats its own 
ends. 

IV. ORGANIZED GROUPS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL IMPACT^® 

Personal relationships and primary groups should by their very 
nature grow spontaneously. To plan for them cannot mean to 
manipulate them directly, but rather to change the environment 
to facilitate and set free their sponuneous and latent forces. For 
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a -o.v-ing society they are what infancy is for person-they 
proLtion^As long as society consisted mainly of sm^l 
eroups^ their spontaneous interplay produced the necessary m- 
outer adjustments. But in a world of 
they might easily be crushed and swept aside by he 
pressures of large groups. Labor follows capital, working-class 
people have to live where factories are established; communica^ 
don facilities and income decide whether one will or can afford 
to live in a congested city district, a quiet neighborhood, or 
isoladon. In our prefabricated world the stage is set for us be¬ 
fore we enter it, and the habitat of urban masses is not primarily 
arranged in order to make life more human, but to yield specu¬ 
lative profit. From the point of view of efficiency, the small 
units are very often unprofitable. A large hotel or tenement 
house is a more profitable arrangement than a host of small 
houses. The psychological and educational implications, how¬ 
ever, deserve priority over profit motives in planning the neigh- 


borhocKi and the home. 

Strong emphasis on the social educative value of small units 
should not mislead us-as so often happens-to condemn large 
organized units, such as the .Army, factory, bureaucracy, et cetera. 
Those who neglect to explore the potendalities of these bodies 
renounce modern society altogether, as the really great social 
invendons’ of the future will probably be made in these fields. 
So far they have been explored largely from the point of view 
of efi&ciency in terms of greatest returns. But modern industrial 
psychology and sociology explore them in the light of social 
education and ask how to remedy the personal drawbacks of a 
highly regimented factory life.*® 

The way to improvement is twofold. In the first place, close 
observation shows that large units can be broken down into 
smaller ones, which may have the socializing effects of other 
small groups or even of primary groups. Factory life actually 
leads to sponuneous formation of small work teams which in 
their give-and-take generate the same rules of mutuality that 
prevail among primary groups and their numbers. These little 
work teams develop their own traditions and emotionalize their 
procedures in characterisdc fashion. According to Whitehead, 
the art of management consists in not breaking up these spon- 
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taneous cells of group formation, but in using them. Thus the 
factory can re-establish or foster the growth of the social Imng 
tissue in its organized texture. 

The second way of mastering the problems of great organiza¬ 
tions consists in using them deliberately as an educational in¬ 
strument wherever they are capable of producing favorable ef¬ 
fects. It is not without significance that large units, which from 
the veiy outset are the result of deliberate organization, present 
legitimate opportunity to the planning mind to set the stage 
and define the rules of the game. ^Vhereas in the case of primary 
groups we can modify only external conditions for their develop¬ 
ment, here no harm is done if the original patterns are subjerted 
to scrutiny. Great organizations are ideal educators for certain 
purposes, such as systematic discipline. If arbitrariness is to be 
eliminated, bureaucratization is very useful. It may check 
tendencies toward personal tyranny. By proper procedures, as¬ 
signment of responsibility and public accountability can be 
aAieved in a bureaucracy. 

Not every^ organization is biu-eaucratic; there is a progression 
from loose to rigid organizations, as Charles H. Cooley has ob¬ 
served.-- The problem of large-scale organization wall be solved 
only if sociology' explains the progression of types in detail and 
svstematically explores the respective educational effects, '^ose 
who lament large-scale organization as suppressing the fre^om 
and spontaneitv of simple and organic forms of life should not 
forget one thing: if a healthy principle is embodied 
ization, it produces good effects even despite possibly bad in¬ 
tentions of the participating individuals. Gunnar Myrdal has 
brought home to us in a very' impressive way that d^pite sup- 
pressLn, intrigue, personal hatred, and the like, the Negrt^ in 
America have made great advances, as the American ffej^ 
Democracv and Social Justice, embodied in welfare “d e^^ 
tional institutions, has provided opportunities m an 
hostile environment.-*^ Thus, if good principles ^e embodied m 
institutions, people protect themselves through 
against their own base strivings, jealousies, and hatreds^ The 
African citizen as a high-minded voter support these ^tuu- 
tions. keeps less respectable impulses in check, and compek him¬ 
self to do the right thing. 
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™^By manipulating these institutions we . 

^ ut w Wp need not go to Russia to see the effects of 

T 2 mi^^ltionrDur^ Twar. three fundamental changes 
through institutional manipulations came about; full emp y 
ment ^redistribution of income through high taxation, especia y 
through the excess-profits tax. and equalization of basic con¬ 
sumption through rationing and price control. It is ig y en 
lighfening to consider the psychological effects of these changes 
in an oLrwise capitalistic environment.- Full employmen 
plus rationing to some extent diminished the incentive salue o 
Lney for the employee. The social body immediately tried to 
compensate for this by introducing additional incentnes and 
even compulsory measures such as direction of labor. At the same 
time work conditions were made more attractive, the workers 
were given a share in die responsibility of management-thus, 
the prestige and status of manual work were enhanced. In other 
words, numerous gratifications were held out to satisfy mans 
wish for recognition. 

If money could no longer buy everything, it ceased to define 
status and position in wartime society as it had in prewar so¬ 
ciety. The yearning for recognition found more satisfaction than 
before in nonmaterial rewards. Such psychological rewards re¬ 
call the pre-capitalist situation, when income and wealth were 
not enough to define status. All this shows that there is a tend¬ 
ency in the social body to make compensations. This process of 
psychological compensation worked automatically in simpler so¬ 
cieties, especially when the substituted gratifications could be 
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worked out gradually through cumulative effects of trial and er¬ 
ror. In our modern society, where we are able to control monetary 
rewards, the level of employment, and the equity of distribution, 
we are increasingly called upon deliberately to manipulate the 
concomitant psychological compensations. Thus, psychological 
substitutes for vanishing gratifications would have to be fore¬ 
seen by the decision-making groups of society and controlled in 
the same way as the purely material changes. 

But the more we manipulate material and corresponding psy¬ 
chological factors, the clearer it becomes that our system of 
monetary rewards is linked to the ‘money mores,’ a set of atti¬ 
tudes and habits. For instance, we can see that the neurotic com¬ 
pulsion to incessant work, the fact that we suffer from guilt 
feeling if we do not work, goes with scarcity, both natural and 
artificially induced. The distrust of leisure in the Victorian Age 
was linked to the capitalist compulsion to save and accumulate 
without end. 

The educational impact on the individual of monetary re¬ 
wards and artificial scarcity is intensified by another mechamsm, 
that of competition. Its power of personality formation is even 
more radical than that of pecuniary incentives. The competitive 
system creates a competitive ego that is more self-centered than 
that stimulated by co-operation. 

This may suffice to show that no institutional transformation 
can be complete without the requisite psychological and educa¬ 
tional changes to make the new system work. Social education 
should penetrate into ever-deeper levels of the Self.*^ The thrill¬ 
ing but disquieting problem is that so far we cannot gauge the 
limits of psychological reconstruction. We can see that monetary 
rewards can be replaced by nonmonetary rewards, that status 
and income are not necessarily interlocked once and for all 
We realize that society can gratify the wish for recognition by 
other means. But it is an open question whether this wish is a 
final datum to be taken for granted. It is possible and even likely 
that the wish for social recognition, so prevalent in our soaety, 
is itself socially induced. We know that philosophy and life t^- 
niques sometimes have encouraged withdrawal from these 
spheres that the Far East has known how to paralyze, or at least 
stifle, this wish for social recognition. Even in our soaety we 
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State of apathy symptomatic of a gradu 

*‘^When*^r'saTdXt'"capitaliM society uses the urge to possew 

as *e fraltvork for character-building, we did not moan to 
1 Aat once die money reward or the system of priva.o pr J 
rTrs U temoved, a selt-asseruve or self-centered ego can no longer 
Selop. Obviously, self-centeredness and self-assertion can f nd 
other Mtlets besides those of appropriation, exploitation, and 
rt^nation. In warrior societies =• the Sell was fashioned by 
heroic aspiration; the scholar may strive for fame and eminence 
and ofte^a sublimated wish for adventure of the mind informs 
his work. Much research has been devoted to this centra isme 
and we hope before long to know far more about the most im¬ 
portant topic of our time: the making of the Self m differen 
social systems. 3 o still, we already know enough to assert that dit- 
ferent character profiles and personality types go with different 
social systems. Once material conditions are manipulated from 
key positions, the deepest layers of the Self will be influenced. 

Manipulation of institutional devices presents a peculiar case 
in the framework of planning. It coincides neither with plan¬ 
ning for the free development of primary groups nor with the 
deliberate construction and reconstruction of organizations such 
as the Army or bureaucracy'. It is a sphere sui generis. The crea¬ 
tion of full employment or the redistribution of income through 
taxation are the deliberate result of democratic legislation and 
administration. Hence, there is nothing new about them. The 
novelty in a planned society will be the co-ordination of the 
different devices and their integration into a coherent policy of 
mutually interdependent innovations. Besides, the predictable 
psychological consequences will have to be guided. 

Again, democratic planning differs radically from toulitarian 
manipulation of ‘psychological compensations.’ The totalitarian 
ministry of propaganda in World War II served as a central 
agency to sound and explore psychological reactions to relevant 
change and to provide and impiose mass suggestions. A few crude 
devices served to compensate for scarcity, bombing damage, oi 
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defeat. Suppression of rebellious moods, promotion of submis¬ 
siveness, deflection of aggression through pogroms of scapegoats, 
and Fiihrer-worship formed part of this mass technique. The 
diametrically opposite policy of die democracies before the war 
was to do nothing, i.e. let the psychological effects of mass un- 
emploNTnent lead to general panic and emotional chaos. 

The alternative of the Third AVay suggests democratic plan¬ 
ning of the social and psychological consequences of any com¬ 
prehensive measure. This requires, first of all, social-psychologi¬ 
cal studies and a comprehensive information service on spon¬ 
taneous reactions and attitudes of the people.®^ Constructive psy¬ 
chological alternatives must be devised to substitute for and 
channel displaced psychic energies too often fed into the scape¬ 
goat mechanism. A free society will avoid general inculcation by 
presenting a choice of outlets to the individual. With this ap¬ 
proach there is every reason to hope that methods of sublima¬ 
tion may become part of the social atmosphere and that these 
will spontaneously appeal to the individual. 

So long as the individual is free to choose, there is nothing 
undemocratic or illiberal in such a solution. T. H. Green has 
seen already that it is compatible with an advanced liberal view 
to arrange the environmental influences so that our ‘better self 
is encouraged to find the right solution. He is right in saying 
that it is not against the spirit of freedom to influence both the 
psychological and material environment so as to induce people 
to choose desirable v alues. Green’s idea *2 may well be applied on 
a higher level to manipulations that may change the money mores. 
In that case we would undoubtedly rearrange more than purely 
material conditions. We would act in the spirit of planning for 
freedom so long as we did not force individuals into passive sub¬ 
mission,but encouraged active self-determination, and so long 
as the institutional changes of the money mores were democrati¬ 
cally enacted. At first sight it may appear irrelevant that we plan 
the env ironment in order to elicit desirable behavior, but leave the 
door open for individual deviation; yet this makes all the differ¬ 
ence. First, such procedure enlists the active part of the Self 
which is the ontological foundation of freedom.®* Secondly, it 
provides scope for free integration and public competition in 
ideas. Innovations come about mostly through a free mtegra- 
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VI. SOME SOCIAL MECHANISMS .AND THEIR 

COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION 


their edl'Cational impact. 



also lend themselves to planned regulation. 

1. A Fundamental Distinction 



a soaai strutiuic. ^ 

Competition or co-operation as mechanisms may exis 
serve diverse ends in any society, preliterate, capiwlist. and non¬ 
capitalist.*® But in speaking of the capitalist phase of rugge 
individualism and competition, we think of an all-pervasive 
Structural principle of social organization. 

This distinction may help to clarify the question whether cap 
italist competition-allegedly basic to our soaai structure-nee 
be maintained as a presumably indispensable motivating force. 
Now, one may well eliminate competition as the organizing prin¬ 
ciple of the social structure and replace it by planning without 
eliminating competition as a social mechanism to ser\'e desirable 
ends. The Soviet Union, for example, has made planning the 
basic principle of her economic and social organization, yet has 
introduced ‘socialist competition’ in the sphere of work and edu¬ 


cation. 


In the envisioned mixed society the planner will introduce 
competition or co-operation as social mechanisms in those areas 
where their educational effect seems to be desirable. We realize 
only gradually the great role of competitive mechanisms in our 
forms of courtship, games, vocational pursuits, prestige aspira¬ 
tions, and a host of other areas.®* How much of this should be 
maintained in a society planning for freedom is open to ques¬ 
tion and should be discussed on the merits of the given case. 
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Not even a fully planned society is committed to place a pre¬ 
mium on co-operation in all spheres of activity. Further investi¬ 
gations of successful co-operation and its setting will help the 
planner and social educator in their endeavor.®' 

In considering the educational effect of competition and co¬ 
operation as social mechanisms, it is important to recall the 
findings of modern sociology and psychology. As the Latin words 
indicate, both terms mean ‘striving,’ joint striving and striving 
against one another.®* A goal may be pursued by joint or indi¬ 
vidual efforts. Modern experimental studies prove that the dif¬ 
ference is not so fundamental as was formerly assumed. Neither 
of these mechanisms is more deeply rooted in human nature 
than the other, and neither has genetic priority. Man acquires 
co-operative and competitive attitudes by being trained to ad¬ 
just to given social institutions.®* The prevalence of the one or 
the other depends on the educational efforts and institutional 

arrangements of a given society. 

Competition will encourage and give more outlets to aggres¬ 
sion than coK>peration. Of course, one may ask whether it is good 
to use aggression as a dynamo for achievement by directing it 
toward competition for constructive ends, thus sublimating it 
instead of letting aggression pure and simple flow into the Aan- 
nels of human contacts and personal relations. Advocates of eco¬ 
nomic competition maintain that it is preferable to direct com- 
petitive aggression toward economic rather than ix)liucal en . 
Both propositions would seem questionable in the light of recent 
history. The growth of the competitive urge may work itself 
out no less ruthlessly in economics than in politics. Both, unre¬ 
strained economic and political struggles, may destroy the com- 


""clmpelition as a social mechanism in the abstract is neither 
good nor bad-it all depends on the kind of 
L setting. Hence »e have to locus somewhat more closely on 
die varioL types of competition and their respecuve edutauonal 

effects. 


2 . Individual and Group Competition 
First we have to distinguish between 

netition. The former dehnitely fosters antagontsuc alutudes. 
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creates a pattern in which one person strives for something m 
order to eSude a rh-al. The first person’s continuous ^ 
fore is to keep the other dossm and to throw all possible ob¬ 
stacles in his way. Each has an interest in the ineffiaency of s 

Trorr^mpetition creates out-group antagonism but in-group 
co-operation. If wo footbaU teams compete for victory, the best 
pla>e7of the team vdU be interested in improving the play of 
Ihe weakest member, wiU help him and practice widi him. 
Were they to compete individually the better placer mg t 
to dominate the weaker by inducing feelings of infenonty. In¬ 
stead, he will encourage a weak teammate and call forth his 
hi<-hest potentialities. Thus even motives of love and hatred axe 
controlled by the setting of the scene. A society that reduces the 
number of indisidual competitive efforts and replaces them y 
group competiuon undoubtedly stimulates sympathetic emotions 
and provides more opportunities for democratic agreement. Of 
course, this does not hold if greater group solidarity is bought at 
the price of greater out-group hostility’. This effect might be over¬ 
come if smaller competing groups on some occasions had to co¬ 
operate in competition against larger units, thereby learning to 
expand group loyalty. 

This scheme of social education would not only broaden lim- 
ited group loyalties, but would curb out-group aggressions or, 
at least, sublimate them. Such integration of limited loyalties 
happened during the war when many soldiers and civilians of 
the United Nations broadened their national loyalties in pur¬ 
suit of the common aim. If the transfer of broader loyalties to a 
world organization succeeds 'without being indefinitely directed 
against the defeated aggressor nations, new methods may be 
found to sublimate ^gressive energies into high-minded aspira¬ 
tions for mankind. 

The vision of common disaster in another world war may 
o|>erate as a unifying force. To prevent pan-destruction ought to 
be universally appealing~a sublime and concrete task. Failure 
will affect you and everybody else in all phases of human exist¬ 
ence. 
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3. Competition between Equals and Unequals 


In discussing the effect of competition we should further dis¬ 
tinguish between the competition of equals and unequals. Most 
ar^ments in favor of competition apply to competition among 
equals; it is fallacious to suggest that beneficial effects exist in 
present-day society governed by competition among unequals. 
Competition between equals makes the individual self-reliant, 
independent, freedom-loving; it esublishes mutual controls, and 
evokes jealousy to ensure fair play. When competition between 
equals turns into competition between unequals, the mental 
atmosphere changes. Competition still compels the competitor 
to adjust, but his self-adjustment no longer fosters independence 
and self-reliance, as may be illustrated by economic compeutxon 


under conditions of inequality. r u* 1 

A certain outlay may mean for one person the nsk of his last 
penny, whereas to another it is only the risk of an insigmficant 
part of his fortune, which he can easily spare. The man who can 
afford to spread his risks will be in quite a different position 
from the man who has to risk his last dollar. To pretend pub¬ 
licly that this is still competition and equal opportumty aeat^ 
an aunosphere of hypocrUy and evokes resentment among 
victims of the struggle. This resentment is deeper than that Wt 
in a rigid caste system, where the subject classes resi^ them- 
selves to their fate from the very beginning by hopes for com- 

■"r^mmoral^g’‘XaU always has a demoraliring e^^ 
Its psvdiological impact difiers according to the type of rewards 
elp«Wi, it they toL. part of our money mores. The effects of 
competiuon when linked to the institution of private property 
deoend on the presence or absence of risks. 

^ Q>mpetilion tor private and unlimited profits made sense m 
a toely expanding capitalUt society where pioneering mdividu. 
h otlu Ltierfol Lman enterprise faced ^ea. -<> - 
predictable markeu. Corporate enterpr.se today, ^ 

La. stability and uansfers major risks to 

f„ case of need has to grant privileges, substdtes, and promc 

tion. The creation of artificial scarcity ^n^many fields 

of profit; competition loses its genuine funcuon in m y 
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nrofit of corporations no longer represents regard 


or deiiDcraiei) 
petition as if it were 



seems to promise best results. Of course, jealousy among com¬ 
peting partners checking each other’s growth should not be al¬ 
lowed to block excellence. This is the liability of misplaced 
equalitarianism. On the other hand, the striving for excellence 
should not lead to megalomanic yearnings for privilege and 
power, .\lthough this balance in attitude formation may be too 
much to ask for, English experience at least shows that not only 
extremist but greatly differentiated attitudes can be imparted 
through home and school training. This holds at least so long as 
the vision of the right pattern of behavior and the image of the 
desired personality type are clear. These obsersations on com¬ 
petition in general apply to all its concrete forms, whether it is 
a question of competition in school, in sport, in social work, or 
in religious teaching. All of them can be organized on a com¬ 
petitive basis and some of the general effects of comjx;tition de¬ 
scribed above can be detected in all instances. 

4. Competition and Co operation in a Planned Society 

A planned society would first explore the various forms of com¬ 
petition and examine their functional value and educational sig¬ 
nificance. Whereas a totalitarian society is inclined to superim¬ 
pose its social mechanisms. Planning for Freedom should aim at 
experiment and test each of the mechanisms for its spiecific fit¬ 
ness, expediency, and ease of democratic control. Diverse social 
mechanisms can implement the mixed system of a multi-pat- 
temed society at key points. We should admit competition in all 
fields where, as in science, competitive stimulation has unlimited 
opportunities without leading to accumulation of power. But 
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we should jealously watch unlimited growtli of rewards in the 
economic and political spheres. 

What W'e have said about competition is equally true of co¬ 
operation. The term applies to a great many processes in dif¬ 
ferent spheres of social life, which need to be evaluated func¬ 
tionally and judged on their merits. .\ society that appreciates 
variety in social interaction would not treat competition and co¬ 
operation as mutually exclusive, but would rather teach indi¬ 
viduals and groups the techniques of changing from one form of 
striving to another. Education for variety and elasticity might 
teach children’s play groups how to reach the same aim through 
either competition or co-operation. Youngsters can be showi 
that scarcity favors competitive selection of the few who can get a 
bigger share for themselves by excluding the rest, whereas co¬ 
operation means equal distribution among all.*® 

A society that wants youth to understand the more complex 
problems of adult life will not only try to demonstrate the func¬ 
tional aspects of these mechanisms, but will also familiarize 
young people with their corresponding social attitudes. This 
type of education will show how individual competition en¬ 
hances concentration on success, that it tends to put the supreme 
value on achievement for the individual’s own sake and exclu¬ 
sive benefit; how it thus creates an unfriendly society of men 
seeking fulfilment like robots in megalomaniac achievement, 
and that such ways can lead to the Nazi type of destructive 
efl&ciency. The same method of social interpretation will demon¬ 
strate that co-operation tends to bring out fellow-feeling and 
the desire for social recognition by one’s fellows. WTiereas in an 
excessively competitive society the mania for individual success 
which cannot be shared by others may develop into a neurone 
trait, the normal person in a balanced society will be able to 
change from one type of gratificanon to another, a flexibi ity 

that may be acquired by proper childhood training. 

This necessarily brief discussion of co-operation and compe- 
tiuon may suffice to show how naive people ^ to to 
all the advantages of a competitive soaety would vanish if 
wLe Placed by a more cooperative one, or who can conceive 
of a planned society only as a single routine of social 
A society planning for freedom will decide on secondary mech 
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anisms such as competiuon or coopcra.ion in terms •>( 
criteria, i.e. their functional adequacy as nieans to gisen 
and their educational impact. 

Some plead for a competitive society on the ground that i 
offers crater powers of individualization and dilkrcntiation 
than a planned society. They see in competition the only meth- 
anism for producing strong individuality and freedom. It is. 
of course, corrert to say that both individualization and the will 
to freedom develop in competition among equals, but competi¬ 
tion is far from being their exclusive social source. .Any success¬ 
ful personal adjustment and mastery of difficulties will enhance 
individual initiative and self-reliance: it is not necessary that 
these should be provided by the economic system. Whenever 
opportunities for self-advancement are replaced by coofierativc 
activities, a planned society by its educational polic> may pro¬ 
vide outlets for initiative and individual responsibility. 

The balance should be restored by making education, social 
work, self-government at least as exciting as profit-making used 
to be. There are many fields for pioneering where everyone has 
the opportunity to contribute to social betterment. 

Of course social inventiveness is alive in a society only if the 
public-spirited citizen feels that this scKiety is ‘his,’ not ‘theirs.’ 
In such a society the choice of mechanisms is not primarily in 
terms of abstrart profit calculations and private budgeting but 
in terms of the common good. A community that pursues an 
educational end is likely to give due weight to the educational 
implications of any chan^ it may introduce. 


5. Definition of Social Education 

The primary forms of integration and the corresponding be¬ 
havior patterns define the basic character of a society. The great 
alternative is authoritarian organization based upion dominating 
behavior or democratic coordination based upon integrative 
behavior.^^ Secondary mechanisms may implement both systems 
in different degrees, but do not determine the fundamental na¬ 
ture of society. The criterion is whether in crucial situations 
basic cohesion is achieved by dominating or integrative be¬ 
havior. The secondary mechanisms are relevant only as perma¬ 
nent training grounds for behavior. On the field of action char- 
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The Pattern of Democratic Behavior 
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I. THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 

We have seen that a new society demands new controls, and 
that these in their turn require new patterns of behavior and 
new personality types. K this is true, we must now substantiate 
our expectation by a full discussion of what constitutes this new 
behavior of a democratic type of personality. Exploration of the 
ideal pattern of democratic behavior and character will thus 
complete our previous discussion, which attempted first to clarify 
the democratic idea of coordination and then the psychological 
and technical possibilities of remaking human behavior. Having 
dealt with the means of creating the new man, our present ap 
proach would establish the idea,^ the vision of the type of be¬ 
havior and the type of man that should guide all our educa¬ 
tional and social efforts. A clear vision of the aims and content 
of education is all the more desirable as there is a tendency in 
democracies to discuss problems of organization rather than 
ideas, techniques rather than aims. ThCTe is no doubt that De¬ 
mocracy has lost the dear conception of the type of citizen it 
wants to create. 

Obviously, elaboration of an ideal pattern does not mean that 
henceforth everyone in a democratic sodety will act accordingly, 
or that only the type of person whom we shall call demoaatic 
can exist or be desirable. The ideal only indicates the direction 
in which every educational effort in a democratic sodety ought 

*99 
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to move. It is obvious that all people will not achieve the ideal 
and that every sphere of action is not likely to conform in the 
same way to the democratic pattern. In spite of these modifica¬ 
tions, there is no doubt that every social system has ‘operative 
ideas’—as A. D. Lindsay called them—that is to say, patterns of 
thought and action that establish a mode of life, regardless of 
variations. Nobody can doubt that the totalitarian societies es¬ 
tablished such a modus vivendi, however much it may be rejected 
by our better judgment. 

As a matter of fact, the easiest way to express the democratic 
pattern of life, action, and personality is to contrast it with the 
authoritarian or domineering pattern. 

On a simple plane, what it is has always been obvious. As 
everybody will agree, it is part of our democratic creed to call 
‘democratic’ behavior that implies the person’s readiness for co¬ 
operation, especially with his equals. Everyone also realizes that 
rhis equality means readiness to respect our neighbor’s person- 
never using him as a tool or as a means to our own ends. 
Kant recognized this; recently it has been formulated as the 
principle of mutual deference,"* undoubtedly implying the idea 
of co-operation between equals. Similarly, an essential feature of 
democratic as contrasted with dominative behavior is minimal 
use of violence, pressure, or power; and if we have recourse to 
the latter, it will be under the control of peers with equal con¬ 


trolling influence. 

Although people have long been more or less aware of these 
main features of democratic behavior, a recent development to 
my way of thinking has greatly strengthened the concept of that 
basic pattern which ought to scree as a measuring r^ to un- 
dersunding human behavior. The psycholo^h H. H. 
son,> in another context Piaget,- and recently Herbmt 
have conuibuted a great deal to the better underslandmg of the 
fundamental quality of social mlations in a 
Whereas Piaget emphasized the idea of reaprocity 
^tic sodai process, H. H. Anderson and D. W. « ^ 
•integrative behavior’ what I would term the ardtetype of dem^ 
cratifbehavior. 1 think there are good reasons for adopung tliB 
T™ btuse it refem to someUung more fundamenml than 
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simple cooperation and contains the key to various facets char¬ 
acteristic of democratic behavior. • . ho. 

The important element in this conception of mtegratne 
havior is that the person who acts in its spirit is not on > un 
willing to superimpose his own view and w’ill upon t e ot ici 
fellow-the essence of the domineering attitude-but he is to - 
erant of disagreement. He is tolerant not for the sake of com¬ 
promise, but in the expectation of enlarging his own ' 

itv bv absorbing some features of a human being essentially dil- 
ferent from liimself. Practically, this means that the democratic 
personalits welcomes disagreement because it has the courage to 
expose itself to change. Going to the root of the matter, we find 
that opienness to change is only witliin reach of the person who 
really feels secure, and therefore is unafraid of losing either 
status or individuality by having his probity exposed to the 
testing pjowers of co-operation and exchange of ideas. 

The most important pioint in this observation is realization of 
the link between authoritarian superimpiosition of one’s view 
and fear of losing status. In an authoritarian relationship it 
stands to reason that one of the parties has a higher status than 
the other and in his activities is concerned with maintaining 
that status, whereas in the ideal case of democratic partnership 
the question of status is ruled out by acknowledgment of essential 
equalits” in other words, the desire for prestige stands less in the 
way of willingness to learn from another person than under an au¬ 
thoritarian system. Indeed, there is no greater obstacle to real 
learning (by which I do not mean passive assimilation of esub- 
lished knowledge but the piower of experiencing something new) 
than the fear of losing one’s status. A status-ridden person cannot 
really learn. This was obsersed by an eighteenth-centur)' Ger¬ 
man thinker w’ho is unfortunately not well knowm in the .Anglo- 
Saxon countries.' What G. Ch. Lichtenberg said w^as roughly 
that the longer he obsened elderly pieople, the more he became 
convinced that apparent senility is in most cases not the result 
of physiological senescence, but is rooted in wTong psychological 
attitudes. Old jjeople are often unwilling to learn because re¬ 
vising their views seems incompatible with dieir prestige and 
respectability. 

Once this close interconnection between the oattern of be- 
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havior and the pattern of personality structure is recognized, all 
differences in modes of conduct and personality types become 
more intelligible. The pattern of action is, then, part and parcel 
of the personality structure. A society that creates the status- 
ridden type, incessantly afraid of losing face, is bound to ex¬ 
press this concern for social esteem in an endless number of 
rituals * in which the ‘superior’ person can continually reassure 
himself of the submissiveness of his subordinates. Moreover, in 
such societies social approval, the most fundamental weapon of 
conditioning behavior, is always given to self-assertive behavior, 
especially on the part of those who are expected to rule. In con¬ 
trast, in a reallv democratic society, public approbation tends to 
discourage the would-be domineering person who refuses to treat 
his fellow men as equals or even tries to humiliate them. 

From the ver) beginning of this discussion we left no doubt 
about considering integrative behavior not as an aheady estab¬ 
lished reality, but as an ideal of Democracy. Setting up an ideal 
does not mean we shall ever attain it completely, but rather 
lends direction to education and to mutual controls. It is ob¬ 
vious that integrative beha\Tor has greater chances of reac¬ 
tion in personal relations than in large-scale organizations. The 
more social needs grow and organization becomes a necessity, 
the more elements of domination are bound to creep in. But as 
long as the ideal of integrative behavior is alive and is the real 
motive power, there will be a tendency to resttict bhnd obedi¬ 
ence and to preserve or even introduce situauons that support 
democratic behavior. In a society based upon domination, the 
opposite will hold true. Even in the realm of 
the self-assertive and vindictive character wiU be praised as ^u- 
rageous and people will indulge in organuation or rather over¬ 
organization, because they will feel that this alone g^'esjhjm 
str^Iigth. the Self feels safe only if supported by regulations oU 
dominative character. Punishment and penalues built into the 

tsT— pattern exprt^s the same self-assertive^ aggressive 

tendencies so strongly prevalent in totalitarian 

To the democratic mind integrauve behavior is an ‘deal^ y. 
to be experienced in terms of approximation. To *e 
only behavior abstaining from the use of poiser an 
altoeether is admissible. He wants a society based upon y 
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and maintains that even with growing organizauon no elements 
of domination may be introduced. The anarchist, in a s , 
a democrat in a marginal situation. The democratic mind d ffe 
from that of the anarchist in that it is closer to rea ity. 
acknowledges the need for authority in certain situations and on 
certain levels of social organization, yet the aim is still to mini¬ 
mize domination by new social inventions, to replace forms o 
organization based on domination by more humanized ones, and 
to bring power under the control of the community. 

Once this is clear, we can follow more closely the implications 


and consequences of ideal integrative behavior. 

We saw that co-operation, properly understood, means con¬ 
tinuous integration of different purposes. One who has never 
been trained in integrating purposes has never experienced true 
democratic co-operation, since the essence of democracy is the 
integration of purposes and not mere compromise. Even domina- 
tive people may achieve a compromise. They try to suppress each 
other, to impose their will upon each other, and only when 
this fails will they try to reach a compromise. 

It has rightly been said that compromise is rational adjust¬ 
ment between two or more opposing views and wills, and it is 
only a matter of expediency that the parties sacrifice some of 
their original claims. No dynamic progress, no truly creative 
power is expressed by compromise.® 

Integrative behavior is more than compromise. It means that 
people, though fully aware of the fact that differences of consti¬ 
tution and social position, of drives and interests, shape their 
experience and attitude to life in different ways, yet transmute 
their different approaches for the purpose of co-operating in a 
common way of life. Such transmutation is a creative form of 
integration: out of the process of common living and co-opera¬ 
tive pursuits, a new purpose emerges which the partners come 
to cherish even more than their original aims. From the very 
outset this kind of integration offers scope for the dissenter or 
the man of initiative whose contribution, which may differ from 
ours, is to be absorbed, not excluded. Only the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where the dissenters have contributed importantly to 
the new idea of creative compromise, could develop this con¬ 
ception. 
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1. Democratic Tolerance versus Fanaticism 

The real idea of tolerance, as A. D. Lindsay has strongly em¬ 
phasized, is not passive acquiescence. It is rooted in the faith 
that the voice of God may speak through even the humblest 
member of the community. Thus, we must listen to him, for in 
his peculiar life experience the humblest might have seen what 
has even escaped the notice of the most sophisticated. 

The term ‘integrative behavior’ is only a sdentiEc definition 
of latent tendencies that have always been present in the ideas 
of democracy and tolerance. Apart from making these tendendw 
more conscious and explicit, it adapts the idea of democratic 
co-operation to a more advanced stage in history. When not oriy 
members of the same clan or community, but essentially differ¬ 
ent indidduals and groups have to co-operate, readiness for a^ 
similation becomes imperative. Integrative behavior transcen^ 
the idea of simple co-operation also in so far as it applies the 
latter principle to a d^mamic changing world where new pur¬ 
poses are continually evolving. 

Two further aspects of integrative behavior can best be ex¬ 
plained by developing what has been said so far. 

Democratic tolerance is incompatible with fanaticism, which 
relinquishes ihe realous search for nudr 
low men of the opportunity to make creative co 
No idea of a Herrenvolk can develop along these hnes, nor a 
concept of elites (at least in a fascist se-) 
noDolv of knowing what is best for others. This does not nec^ 
sarily mean that Acre should be no experts in commumty 

whose knowledge of certain thin^ is ^^fould 

others and whose informauon can be used, no th 

be no people who have a deeper conc^n for 

than the re^st. In a democmtic sodety ’fm- 
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by esubibhing lines of communica.ion between sbem and 

rest of the community.^^ creative tolerance is the 

The other implication of the ideal f co-operation 

task of establishing a common purpose an F 

inth dissenters who are forever in ferment. 

The doctrine of the need for co-,peratton, 

^bho disagree, has often deteriorated into the ‘ 

izintr the reallv important issues. In a decadent p 
Ja^this leads' to tTe theory- that there can be no agreement on 
fundamental ideas. Therefore, the best democrat^' «n do 
maintain cooperation is to agree on parual 
less to sav, t4 is only another version of the need for cor^i 
;roinise' theor). Compromise will, of -urse be unavoidable 
in many instances. ^Ve cannot afford to wait for basic inten ¬ 
tion i e. till the community out of its own resources finds a 
creative solution. Yet the more often we accept compromise as a 
satisfactory substitute for real and progressive integration, the 
more likely creative tolerance is to degenerate into a 
neutralitv with gradual elimination of discussion of funda- 
mentaU.^'== Thus less and less attention is given to essenti^s 
within the democracies. A type of emasculated mentality has be¬ 
come preponderant that cares neither for principles nor a deeper 
understanding of life, but only for working compromises. 

In this atmosphere of general indifference, philosophy, re¬ 
ligion, the sense of history are vanishing, and even in matters 
of the spirit the bargaining attitude of the businessman becomes 
the principal virtue. The scientist for whom only the measur¬ 
able is exact typifies this attitude of regarding only the surface 
of things in terms of limited operations to which everyone can 
subscribe. In the sphere of morality and religion, it is considered 
enough to come to an agreement on externals only, and essen¬ 
tials are no longer considered. 

This is why democraq' has become so unattractive for people 
who yearn for a purpose to which they can be devoted. Spinoza 
was right in saying that we can supersede one emotion only by- 
means of another. Enthusiasm untainted by fanaticism—this is 


what we need.** 

On the other hand, we cannot hop>e for common undersund- 
ing of essentials so long as we regard them as fixed and im 
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objective needs. Intersocial reguj 
science are but internalized cor 
origins in the social fabric, s%het 
traditions, embodied in custom, 
official decree. 


omoai uccicc. - , . 

The inclination to interpret obligations as part o 
iective setting and to impute the phenomenon of conscience to 
it prevails in a dictatorship as well as in various types o con- 
senaiism. The ‘objectivists’ even go so far sometimes as to de¬ 
plore the fact that conscience can become so subjcctise as to 
lose touch with the objective needs of the community or of the 
social order. However dangerous exaggerations of this approach 
may be. especially when the dicutor s ‘fiat* takes the place of 
the individual's decision, they contain an element of insight, 
i.e. that responsibility always works in an objective historical 
context and has not much meaning without it. This teaches us 
further that we cannot educate or re-educate a person by im¬ 
proving him alone, but only by endeavoring at the same time 
to reform the social context. Apart from working directly on the 
individual, we have to manipulate the environment so as to fos¬ 
ter growth of the desired personality type. 


II. SUBJECTIVE ASPECns OF RESPONSIBILITY 


As in many other cases, we must first realize that there is no in¬ 
nate form of responsibility. Every society consistently trains 
for or at least carefully prepares the individual for the assump¬ 
tion of responsibilities. 

It is equally true that no society can sur\'ive unless its mem¬ 
bers are willing to take the consequences of their acts. Society 
would have to maintain devices for making people responsible 
for their deeds, even were psychology to prove that there is no 
such thing as free will.^* Sanctions and punishment are there¬ 
fore common to all societies. 

In spite of this, great differences develop as soon as we relate 
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certain sanctions to a particular social organization and corre¬ 
late the social structure with the structure of mentality it re¬ 


quires. 

If the basic structure of a society rests upon domination, not 
only dominative behavior but also a dominative type of responsi¬ 
bility will evolve. The same applies to democracy. Democratic 
patterns of integrative behavior are rooted in a democratic con¬ 
ception of conscience and a corresponding sense of responsibility. 
^Ve must admit that no society carries principles to their logical 
conclusion. Every autlioritarian society will set apart certain 
enclaves for democratic self-regulation, and in ever)- democratic 
society certain patterns of domination will survive. Thus quali¬ 
fied, our generalization remains valid, for the proportion of be¬ 
havior ingredients in the different types of society is fundamen¬ 
tally different. In an authoritarian society dominative attitudes 
prevail, and in a democratic society integrative behavior is pre¬ 
ponderant. Apart from the preponderance of one or the other type 
of behavior, the distinction between the two social orders resK on 
whether important decisions are made and carried out in a 
spirit of domination or of integration, and whether the domma- 
tive or integrative behavior pattern meets with public approval. 

The more closely we consider the different forms of behavior 
and responsibility, the more it becomes apparent that they cor¬ 
respond to the stages of human maturation. Dominative forms 
are closer to childhood; behavior patterns that make for trained 
participation in democratic co-operation and shared responsibility 
can develop only at a higher lesel of maturity. 


1. Identification of ‘Fuhrer' with Father 
One of the earliest forms of responsibility results from the duld s 
identification with his parents.- For them 
wanted, and his developing superego 

dependence on the parent. In an authoritarian society, tins e^ 
stage of responsibility is preserved, when loyalty is directly 
foclsed on the Fiihrer whose image replaces that of the father. 
Herledience is demanded only for the sake of the Fuhrer, all 
responsibility rests on him and none is really conceivable beyond 
h rA-nal allegiance and dependence. WiU, ihis .y,« oi^ 
cponSbiliiy scope lor raiionalhy is ulUmaiel, de.erm.ned .n d.< 
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»ay: as .he 'fatf-er’ or f uhrer alone ^"0- *e 
sons of your action, rational argument is needless. 
ence is considered not only an expedient but a virtue. If ra lonal 
argument were admitted as an integral ^ 

would result that the whole system would break own. 

Another primitive method of creating consistent behayor with 
a corresponding form of responsibility is external conditioning 
that applies rewards and punishments as the most conspicuous 
mechanisms.^^ Any behavior that is determined either by identi¬ 
fication or conditioned by reward and punishment implies a de¬ 
gree of consistency that demands a great deal of self-contro on 
the part of the individual and therewith some elements of re¬ 
sponsibility. Yet neither of these ‘lower’ forms of consistent be¬ 
havior is based upon the individual’s conscious decision, nor 
does it demand an intelligent appraisal of the situation and 
one’s own contribution to communal living. 

Man still moves at a level of unconscious habituation and 
drill, and the patterns of behavior that we want to make part 
of our personality and conduct are not yet acquired by intelli¬ 
gent selection. As long as responses and habits are mainly me¬ 
chanical, responsibility, too, remains mechanical. Its principal 
virtue is a certain consistency and very often the ability to forego 


pleasure. 

At this level improvement in behavior is possible only if the 
habits to be established are valued for their own sake: in other 
words, if the hero instead of the gangster is emulated, or if re¬ 
wards are bestowed for co-operative and amicable social activ¬ 
ities instead of destructive ones governed by the spirit of rivalr)'. 

Totalitarian societies are skilful in exploiting the latent po¬ 
tentialities of low'er forms of behavior and responsibility. Their 
limitation, however, lies in not wanting to put them at the serv¬ 
ice of nobler aims, or to encourage higher forms of behavior 
Avith corresponding types of responsibility. 

In dealing with these low'er forms of behavior modern democ¬ 
racy should realize that they are to some extent necessary. Plato’s 
ideas about education may serve to illustrate the desirable atti¬ 
tude. He pointed out that we cannot educate a child without 
instilling blind obedience and useful automatic habits. If tlic 
first stage of education is devoted to implanting desirable habits, 
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the next should aim at developing in the individual cnucal 
sense to discriminate consciously beween the reasonable and the 
unreasonable. 

2. Recent Theories of the Super-Ego 

The problem o£ responsibility is closely related to the ‘Super- 
Ego’ of Freudian psychoanalysis, which seeks scientifical y to ex¬ 
plain what is commonly called conscience. Recently this con¬ 
cept of the Super-Ego has been revised more in agreement with 
democratic trends. Freud spent most of his life in a dominative 
and prohibitive society and keenly realized the negauve as^m 
of the Super-Ego. To him it represented only the remnante of 
parental and cultural taboos, i.e. the inhibiting aspects of s^ 
dal education. H. A. Murray.- however, can daim the merit of 
having shown that the Super-Ego contains the element of ora¬ 
tion as well as that of negation. Lewis Mumforf 
lead by proving that the Super-Ego, far from being only an im 
hTbhive Lee repressing asocial tendencies, is also a construcuve 
LLr th^sets up poLve ideals. Thus the Super-Ego is cap- 
^re of Seating a wLle svstem of values in elaboration of the 

SSEHrS 

3 .L in »cU.«non o, 

Soc,ili«.ion o( human Uings 

not only negatively by donts. but y ^ 

„eative ideals, far l.om resnng P™J„%„ep,3nce of 

plying wirna of ptnitive joy. It is part of the 

ideals IS linked to the rid of those somber as- 

-'’■‘^1hfr:ranX“:h"t::tl .omsed on in. 

irtiom oniy.rr 

softriently cntical to reahre ^at « 

nith repression. „hat lormerly. in a world ol 

alinTttl^neCder the m^oUve o. fear. The hey n. thn 
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chanie in altitude lies in realiiation that most objectives t at 
* ,?infnl to the individual, if externally rcomln 

tully*^ accepted it their achievement is . 3 

pur^, emotionalized as a positive goal, and shouldered 

common burden. , . . • . Ac irancr as 

Work presents the best illustration of this point. As 1 g 

we are compelled to work because external authority demands , 
the idea of work is associated with drudgery, pain, and dis¬ 
pleasure. .\s soon as we perform the same task as a ^osen 
contribution to the community, we very often try to excel in 
job and would not give it up on any account. Of cour^. ssc re¬ 
act in this wav only if trained for it. and if our Super-Ego is in¬ 
fluenced in such a manner that its prohibitive formula can be 
gradually replaced by creative imagery and constructive vision. 
!t is therefore no exaggeration to say that social reorgan.^tion 
onlv become rooted in people s minds if we can remold the 
Super-E^ for this purpose. Supplementary to simple training in 
new types of behavior and habits will be the stimulation of cre¬ 
ative drives and the urge for self-perfection. Thus ultimately we 
lay the foundations for the development of a new type of con¬ 
science and responsibility. 

If we regard our problem in its historical perspective, we see 
that ever since Rousseau this optimistic approach to man—the 
shaking loose of taboos and relaxation of inhibiting elements in 
the Super-Ego, and the new’ emphasis on creative potentialities 
-has made itself felt repeatedly. It accompanied the democratic 
transformation of man and society and is one of the outsunding 
aspects of this developmenL Modern educational theory in many 
wavs only substantiates in more scientific terms the insight un¬ 
derlying Rousseau’s Emile. Our proposed substitution of direct 
experience for authoritarian punishment and the idea that edu¬ 
cation should start from human needs was anticipated by Rous¬ 
seau: 


Keep the child solely dependent on things (as opposed to other 
men): you will have followed the order of nature in the process of his 
education. Never oppose to his unreasonable wishes any but physical 
obsudes or punisJ^eots resulting from the aaions themselves—he 
will remember these punishments in similar situations. It is enough 
to prevent him from doing evil without forbidding him to do it. Ex- 
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perience and impotency alone must take the place of law for him. 

I have already said that your child must not get anything bea^ he 
demands it. but because he needs it. nor do anything by obedient 
but only bv necessity; thus the words ‘obey’ and command will be 
excluded from his vocabulary still more rigorously than tho^ of duty 
and obligation; but those of force, necessity, impotency and coeraon 
will have an important place in it.21 

The new educational drive beween the two vrars, led mainly 
by Dewey’s ideas, had its origin in Rousseau. ^ . 

The optimistic view that one day we may be able to do with¬ 
out authoritarian methods has spread to other fields. The mam 
changes in the field of social education are merely attempts at 
applying the same idea to new ways of living and thinking. 

The tendency to relax the restrictive elements within the 
Super-Ego. thus releasing a flood of sentiment and imagination, 
as in the case of Rousseau himself, seems to be a recurrent phase 
in the pattern of democratic development. Periods of expansion 
and contraction alternate: a sudden outburst and ge^ral re¬ 
lease of previously repressed emotions inaugurate a peri<^ of ex- 
a inse of fear develops widrin .he Self .ha. •fear 
of freedom- «hi<Ji has recen.ly been so ably descr|bed by Ench 
Fromm “ This fear calls a halt to etpanston and abundance a^ 
Lds .0 a new phase of connacdon. The ^ 

„een social classes is partially reBecmd m 1- 
Whereas rising claves ntnd to favor expanston and would o er- 
duow die established emodonal equiUbrium, die " 

classes uncon^iously ding to an emotional 
this rhythm, the phases of expansion are th 
whereas the phase of connacdon represent die eSort to esuh 

lish a new balance in the dynamic process. 

3. Training for Spontaneity 

The great achievement in die development of die demota* 
Iwt arTtle relaxing of *e Super-Ego, die movemen. towari 
L release of forces, the gaining for 
moval of inhibitions .0 intelligence. In 

initiadve is pardy innate: dtus die rSninl 

crucial. But in part it also results from training. 
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consist in placing .he individual ^ 

routine or confined to the closed circle of past ^ j 

While Romanticism in many of its variations is a 
velopment of the potentialities shown by Rousseau. 
ine individualism drawing directly upon the resources of the 
imagination, it has also another implication. This 
pressed in Bergson, who likewise made it the aim of life to set 
free the creative potentialities and pierce the shell o cointn 
tionality. Democratic education is triumphant not only m the 
exhortation to be constructive or spontaneous, but in plamimg 
the life of the individual so that it presents a constant challenge 
to initiative, to making one’s own choices, to finding new com¬ 
binations, to remaining self-possessed and swimming apinst the 
current for a while, if necessary. But the person who is ‘against 
it’ should not be so from neurotic negativism. Courage to op¬ 
pose should emanate rather from the healthy, constructive per¬ 
sonality. totaliurian society could not bear such deviation: it 
pushes any opponent willy-nilly into the position of a social mis¬ 
fit unable to adjust himself to the esublished order. In contrast, 
it is part of the democratic vision that there should be some 
people swimming against the current and part of democratic 
education that there be good swimmers among them.^^ 

The same idea of encouraging the use of intelligence is at 
work in modern educational philosophy, which conceives of the 
intellect, the ratio itself, as a dynamic entity. To the ‘stabilizing 


outlook’ the intellect is a rigid system of static categories in which 
otherwise elusive sensations are stored once they have been freed 
from transitory elements. To the ‘romantic’ who concei\ es of cre¬ 
ative evolution as the basic experience, such a dehydrated intel¬ 
lect is a fictitious entity, an expedient for dealing somehow w'ith 
the ever<hangeable. The real process of thinking is in itself 
dynamic and part of the larger life process that continually in¬ 
vents new' categories and methods in order to overcome the 
stereotypes of a merely assimilating intellect. New discoteries 


largely give names to facts, situations, and processes that have 
existed for centuries without names, because group fears and 
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taboos compelled man to shut his eyes to what was under his 
nose. 

The existence of infant sexuality is a case in point It could be 
obsers’ed by every mother and nurse, yet none dared to admit it 
.\gain, the discovery of the ‘unconscious’ produced a shock be¬ 
cause it was one of the mind’s defenses to deny it. New knowl¬ 
edge in these fields is therefore not only based upon more con¬ 
sistent thinking, but on prior removal of collective inhibitions. 

Every^ society produces inhibited mental areas, therefore the 
act of freeing intelligence is a preliminary condition for fur¬ 
ther discovery. An indmdual who joins in the collective process 
of clearing awav inhibitions that have lost their function and 
are preventing the growth of intellectual discoveries partakes, 
even if he himself is not a genius, in the work of genius. He, as 
well as the extremely gifted person, turns life into a voyage of 
discoverv. Together with his fellow beings, he discovers novel 
aspects of the world because he succeeds in tearing aside the veil 
of conventionality. In this new approach, not only can fresh sig¬ 
nificance of things become the object of discovery, but human 
relations, too, reveal other potentialities since different types of 
experience are molded by new forms of common living. 

One of the present-day discoveries is that of the dynamic con¬ 
science, the idea of a dynamic integrating responsibility--a re- 
sponsibilitv for the venture of exploring the possibihties of living 
t^ether in a world community with people who are different, m 
situations that cannot be foreseen, and under norms that have 

vet to be found by common effort. 

Conscience has been considered for a long time as^ghly 
sonal. Vet few sayings are truer than that of T. H. Green: No 
individual can make a conscience for himself. He always nee 
a society to make it for him. A conscientious heresy, religious or 
political, always represents some gradually 
L to the social good, already impUcitly involved m the ideas 

which the accepted rules of conduct rest. « 

To abstract idealism, the development of conscience is indeed 
a purely personal affair. In this view the growth of moral pff- 
soLlity consists in purely individual development, m improv- 
L the powers of the Self, in sharpening the capacity to rea^ 
r.,..oving prejudice, e. cerera. for *e new inregrauve dreor, 
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f o^r^onalitv the development of conscience cannot be pure y 
t matter. It U bound up uiU. a continual g,v.ani 

lake a joining with others for the purpose of common ^ 

rf frl Belds of acdvit, for which new norms .b' ‘““"f 

b efforu Thus the conscience of .nd^jd^J 

rlted in the growing conscience of the tonnnunn, Thu d^ 
not mean that the growth of conscence always 
and unettpected departure from what has been “*toman.^ 
T H. Green has sho^m, even a heresy represents a gra u 
turine, a collective deviation related to the traditional set of ideas 
in so far as it implies opposition to it. The terminus a quo orms 
a common experience, and the terminus ad quern, the aim at 
which we tend to arrive, is also embedded in a common field of 
expectations and possibilities. .4 changing community is not de¬ 
termined by a set of unshakable commands, but is engaged in a 
permanent search for new norms to express changing experi 
ences. The content of conscience is accordingly not determined 
bv explicit and final rules but is continually shaping itself anew. 

An education based on the vision of independent atoms living 
in worlds of their omi, in which the individual is the maker of 
himself and his own conscience, as it were, must differ from one 
aimed at preparing individuals for the co-op>erative enterprise of 
creating a new world together for which they have yet to find the 
norms. The person who is educated in this sense acquires ca¬ 
pacity for keeping his ear to the ground, and being acutely 
aware of the new creative tendencies and potentialities in com¬ 
mon life. We cannot be expected to develop this capacity with¬ 
out special training, but innuma^ble experiments in group liv¬ 
ing show that it can be cultivated. 


III. OBJECnVX ASPECTS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

We have been attempting to work out some features of responsi¬ 
bility as these appear in subjective experience. But from the be¬ 
ginning it has been clear that a realist democracy cannot con¬ 
ceive responsibility in terms of subjective experience only. 
Rather it must be realized that responsibility grows out of an 
environment from which alone it derives meaning and real 
validity. The philosophy and sociology of responsibility must 
therefore pay at least as much attention to the environmental 
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factors determining its shape and potentialities, as to the experi¬ 
ence of the individual. The author’s philosophy has always been 
™ided by the idea of Seinsverbundenheit, i.e. by the idea &at 
mental phenomena are related to the environment, the situation, 
and the field, and do not exist in an abstract heaven.^® Oi^y a 
philosophy able to give due regard to both sides of the problem 
-the subjective meaning, emergence, and development of con¬ 
science as it affects the individual and the objective setung that 
aiies it content and purpose-can be considered adequate. Ex¬ 
pressed in terms of education, training for morality that concen¬ 
trates solely on subjective psychological devices for awakening 
and developing individual conscience loses toudi with real life. 
The teacher as well as the pupil must have his eyes open to 
awareness of the milieu in which conscience can actually emerge 
and achieve power over the individual and others. 

Theietore, it is an essential part of «cial educat.on to reSne 
rhe sense of reality by uaining tor nnderstandtng ot the ob,ee. 
tive conditions in tthich action takes place. 

pected tasks solved, and rules ot ctwrperauon established^- We 
ustially feel responsible tor cerain people only, tor members of 
“u lamny our clan, our community. With grou tng omtacts. 
the sense ot responsibility may embrace our fellow ” 

even mankind at large. This expanding sense 

I his accounts loi , . might remain untouched 

ffir their fellow citizens, whereas tney migi 

by Uie fate of the orbit of 

biliiy has become responsibility to which 

These examples show that the r g V 

:^:htrli::rcon:- 'hoose memhem o, other nations 
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„-hom he h «ilhng .o d.a. into ^^rHefo.The 

thus accept go beyond the con- 

commonity; but the ^ personal conscience is, 

6nes of tlieir oivn communitv 1 nus. o p . • j process. It 

at least to some extent, a byproduct ot the 

follows that the broadening ot '“P°"*''>.‘'2iK. a Ik tor social 

solely by individual j'^^J^hoaid be handled stra- 

education. In consequence, it could ana sno 

tegically. If a community is in a phase o expand; 

the individual’s range of responsibility is ‘ > fiahtinc 

at a time when the armies of the United Nations were fighting 
:4ether. a new sense of communion could more easily be rousc^ 
than in a period when they never met in common action. Racia 
and other forms of group prejudice break down 
people who formerly felt no responsibility toward each oj^i 
hcJin to work together. In a common cause people will attacl 
less and less importance to racial and other differences, finally 
forgetting them altogether. This, of course, does not happen if 
they are allowed to compete with one another, as ^l^alry auto¬ 
matically reinforces the attitude of ‘being against. 

Our strategy in widening the range of responsibility should 
be based not so much on proclaiming abstract principles as on 
coordinating them with measures to bring about co-operation 
among groups. Ideas, in tliis sense, should not be taken merely 
at face value, but should be evaluated widi regard to their fit¬ 
ness to implement group living and in the direction of co-opera¬ 
tion or integration. Ideas fit to serve this process strengthen it 
greatly, and their power in turn is multiplied a hundredfold. 

In the process of education for a world community and for 
international co-operation, strategic situations ought to be care¬ 
fully chosen; any approach to the individual should be so timed 
as to form part of the general pattern of social change so as not 
to remain confined to the field of pure education. 


1 . \orms and Their Group Content 

Various patterns of responsibility are determined by the nature 
and density of the group processes from which they arise. This 
aspect of our approach to the problem can best be demonstrated 
by means of a few obsert aliens from the new discipline of Sociol- 
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ogy of Law, which in turn has its roots in Proudhon’s social 
philosophy. The main thesis is that law, far from being an ab¬ 
stract social entity, in fact evolves out of the social process, the 
life of small and large groups. There are, accordingly, as many 
forms of control (norms) as there are forms of sociality, or, as 
we would say, of group integration. One of the foremost con¬ 
temporary representatives of this line of thought is Georges 
Gurvitch,** who has put forward a competent classification of the 
forms of sociality; these in our view do not only generate differ¬ 
ent kinds of law but different types of conscience as well. Indeed, 
the quality of the social bonds uniting members of various groups 
and the corresponding fusion of their minds determine, I think, 
not only the character of the emerging norms but also the kind 
of conscience that corresponds to them. 

Gurvitch bases his definition of three main types of law on 
three corresponding types of sociality, which in their turn are 
distinguished by the degrees of integration. The three types of 
sociality are: (a) Masses, (b) Community, and (c) Communion. 
This allows us to build a scale leading from mere interdepend¬ 
ence to interpenetration of minds. The masses are held together 
by a very superficial fusion that can be communicated to in¬ 
numerable individuals: but this form of sociality lacks coherence, 
as the bonds between the members are not strong enough to pre¬ 
vent the group from easily falling apart. The communion, as ex¬ 
perienced, for instance, in religious sects, is based upon an inte¬ 
gration of minds at their deepest level, affecting the most inti¬ 
mate spheres. In consequence of this intimacy, communion 
should be confined to small groups, as growth in numbers leads 
to increasing differentiation, ultimately so marked that schis^ 
become inevitable. The community is the form of sociality that 
has achieved the best balance, as it rests upon interpenetration 
founded on stability. In it, claims and duties of the whole, on 
the one hand, and of the members, on the other, appear more 


or less equivalent.’ , • j , -i. 

It is not necessary for us to follow up this approach in detail, 

in Guia itch’s account of the theme it appears rather complicated 
and over-sophisticated. Yet his fundamental thesis is certainly 
sound, and I should like to supplement it by the following o 
servations. Ever^' society that is more or less complex contain. 


oBjtcnvE MPEcr. OF „hich o( 

these sociality types, bu ,odet\ is built upon the two 

them prevails. A -^^J fo.ce from the party 

extreme types of fusion, jj outward to tlic masses. 

nucleus, a sectlike center, and pread. g ^ ^ 

Although propagandists of to^^li^a tablish the coni* 

about the community, j^'^^.^cgulaiion and mutual 

munity spirit, the organic suDerimposctl laws 

control, and rely inoead on sorbil- 

»hich have .he charac.er of “^riplieral and 

Uy h, nraVing ma« ^ view o( .he 

promoting >*■' , bcc^,„„ inacaringly diffi- 

growing size of socieis. howe ’ ^ community 

cult to maintain this specific kind of solidarity, isea ; 

nnt wdl have to (orr.he basis ol 

must be supplemented by luncional organ.ra.mn ‘“"j’ 

other laws than those ol communal hie. Still ere “ “1^ . 
combination ol functional and communal ■">'?««" “ « 

place in such a manner that community spirit, w . ^ 

^Uy broadened, may sull be preserved. Thus 
a sure ol mass organira.ion pure and simple can 
There is another important point to it. It is o mo 
ing, acting, and feeling within the settings of these forms o 
soLlity require training in corresponding forms of btdiaMO^ 
The educational practice of the Nazis concentrated on training 
for both sectlike and mass behavior. Youth camps and Au/irer 
schools for the elite tried to foster the communion spirit and 
corresponding forms of responsibility, while mass training at¬ 
tempted to condition young people for mass behavior, in whi 
the sense of responsibility was replaced by susceptibility to 
manipulated slogans. Here the main tool of influence was large- 
scale propaganda for swaying groups after the fashion of mass 
psycholog)'. As pointed out before, the Nazis claimed to develop 
community spirit, but allowed it to function only in subordi¬ 
nate fields of action. Wherever really responsible decisions con¬ 
cerning the conduct of major affairs had to be made, it was by 
command emanating from the top and gradually reaching the 
bottom through a hierarchical organization. 

In our democracies, behavior training for all kinds of social¬ 
ity is desirable, for a Great Society is not homogeneous and 
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flexibility in the individual is imperative. But neither of the 
two extremes described should be allowed to become the main 
paradigm of socialization, as this would inevitably lead to totaU- 
tarianism. Communal behavior must remain the archetype of 
democratic behavior, and its integration pattern and law must 
accordingly prevail. 

Last but not least, the type of conscience corresponding to 
the democratic pattern is bound to be the communal one. This 
implies a personality type neither oversuwrepuble to mass pres¬ 
sures nor willing to merge completely with the multitude, nor 
craving sectarian ecstasy and fanaticism. A conscience nurtured 
on sectarian experiences is continually striving for the seU- 
effacing sacrifice, but its loyalt) is confined to the selected few 
to whom alone it acknowledges obligation. This t^pe of P«son 
is hardly capable of leading in a demoaatic process, whidi de¬ 
pends essentially upon participation of all feUow atizens in the 
Hahts and duties of an ever-expanding community rathw than 
the exclusion of all but the elect. A conscience that develops m 
the course of real community living is more sober than e 
sectarian type. It contains an element of equanimity whiAgi^ 
to each member of the community a sense of security and pre¬ 
vents reversion of the individual and the group to ^ehaic sm« 
of mind-a process that easily occurs in connection with both 

sectarian and mass ecstasy. 

Community integration and the corresponding type of con 
science are srill ali^ in England mainly because <^ontinuity of 
development allowed there for the small community to exp 
^rsphTgradually; the transition to a national community on a 
hrge scak has never become cataclysmic. In the cou^ of tto 
pr^ess genuine forms of communal conscience could be p^ 
served sf that each member still feels acutely responsible for 
the other person and the whole of society. 

2. The Problem of Consistency of ResponsibiUty 
Tn investieating the objective conditions of responsibiUty, we 
n"eed to consider what has been called 
sistency of responsibility in various spheres of ^oaal n 

r s2i«y, forinsunce, - 

minislrauon h much more consisient d.an .t u, m y. 
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Business ..U. o„ 

r„ most cases are strongly fsphere o( 
b„, at Ute level of mutual foierated 

^‘:f:„rheT.fr'^“ftel ™s'a;i^ shows ..ulte clearly 

ms^udbility is no" simply a P--™" « 

inforced and maintained b) the fabric Y 

ff rtptare in which people act. The very same person, for 
fLtce tho is most conscientious in business aSairs or tow^d 
mfmbfr; of his family may be irresponsible m h-s love alfatr . 
This also shows that behavior is not entirely determtned by ch 
acV r as some philosophers would have it. Cerutn areas of con¬ 
duct may not £ integrated into a man’s character, or may hate 
nfffrLvered from°it in the course of I*'"'’/" 
cases he may respond more directly to a part of social reality, 
where esuhlished standards of behavior may not yet 
developed. Here we have to build the sense of responsibtlity a 
both ends simultaneously. In these OndereUa areas o social 
relations a new climate of opinion must be created tha is 
related to conventional morality and at the same time appea s 
to the individual’s conscience by pointing out the immorality of 
limited responsibility. 

Politics, the sphere of illicit love, and personal relations wiA 
group outsiders are the three areas left in a primitive state by 
our so<alled civilized societies. In those areas consistency of 
responsibility is at a lotv level. To a large extent behavior toward 
the enemy during war belongs in a similar category. Morality in 
the field of international relations is still in the embryonic stage 
of development; but it may be useful to bear in mind that die 
remedies we shall gradually work out for the transformadon of 
the above-mentioned three areas of lawlessness can to some 
extent be applied in this sphere as well. 


n'. COLLAPSE OF OLDER INSTITUTIONS 

Training for responsibility is not only a subjective affair, but 
depends also on the control of objective institutions. We shall 
now show the truth of this sociological contention by an analysis 
of some older institutions that in the past acted as educative 
agents promoting responsibility, but whose diminishing influence 
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or collapse largely accounts for the declining sense of responsi¬ 
bility in the masses. 

1. The Weakened Role of Ownership 

In our changing capitalist system the institution of ownership 
loses more and more the educative value it wielded as long m 
it was fundamentally based upon the property of the smaU land¬ 
holder, craftsman, or shopkeeper. The function of ownmhip ^ 
an educational factor making for responsibUity is htst illustrated 
bv the example of the peasant.- Here the idea of tim is mine 
determines the whole organization of the peasant s life. It stimu¬ 
lates him to work, urges him to use foresight «l^on 

and drives him to take risks. The ^ 

to his property has been emphasized as often as the fact that 
ownership of Lbile goods constitutes a less personal lir^^d 
is felt to be more abstract. Yet the small entrepreneurs attaA- 
tnent to his factory, the small shopkeeper’s affection for ^ 
business function in the same way as social edu^toB. (xeatmg 
TL iha. sense of respomibiUsy which d>e .nd.v.dual needs 

if he is to meet the demands of his work. 

nurine the era of the small owmer. contemporaneous eduia- 
tio^rhome Td a, school did all i. conld n. fosler a weU- 
developed sense of property togedser 

l frame of mind and parncnlar v.«nes whrA ^ 

Jra thp dailv life of business. Today, However, wc 

«"em, main?“^- 

selves to ownership. Along 

appearing. Unless we P I with the demands of 

eating a sense of responsibility in top 

the new' spheres of action, our ^ rhiniys as they come, 

degenerating into a shiftier those who can onl) 

without aim or purpose m life, inaee 
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imagine a world in a setting familiar br^ad- 

mafbe inclined to r^d ot. wo^ - "nTLt social 

“'ol^of thTm:r<^"altemath« to the responsibiluy typical of 
Utfbnsinessman and small larmer has been 

nn“ 3 . us a good deal in that respect. Of coume we shouW 
not copy its methods slavishly, but adapt them to the new ^ 
loTidenUacadon with one’s job and status ntay be as 
a source of responsibility as the profit mottve and we should 
combine it with training for adventure, supplemenung dtcta- 

tion at the desk with field work. 

Another type of responsibiUty-that of the craftsman-is closely 
akin to that created by ownership. The craftsman s pride in his 
work engenders a special sense of responsibility, which is kept 
alive by the perpetual realization that every piece of work pro¬ 
duced is the result of personal efforL In consequence of die 
H.gninUhifi g scope for craftsmanship, caused by mechanization 
of work, this type of responsibUity is also declining; and here 
again we are faced with the danger that unless we can find 
substitutes for it adapted to the new conditions of work, the 
general sense of responsibility will decline. 


2. Family Training for Respomibility 

A great many forms of responsibility have been developed on the 
training ground of the family unit. Just as there are specific 
famil y sentiments,®^ so there are specific forms of responsibility 
whose quality and very existence is bound up with the family. 
It would lead us far afield to discuss their fate under present 
conditions of transformation-enough to point out one or two of 
them which are changing with the changing family structure. 

The great changes affecting the family as a whole and the 
relations within the family are not so much symptoms of decay 
in this time-honored institution as indications of transformation 
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of the family structure, displacement of the old rural by a new 
urban family pattern.®* The changes in our society are in many 
ways similar to those in the family structure in Russia. The 
most fundamental of these changes has been due, of course, to a 
technical invention, birth control. This not only upsets the bal¬ 
ance of population and causes progressive decline in the size 
of the population, which in turn affects economics and all other 
spheres of social life: it also transforms basic relations between 
men and women and their sense of responsibility. ‘Birth control 
has loosened the absolute relationship between sex and procrea¬ 
tion, and thereby destroyed one of tlie natural constraints to 


continuity in sex relations.’ ®' Genuine moral obligations can¬ 
not be explained in mere terms of expediency and must be 
stabilized by reinforcing natural or social constraints. If these 
constraining sanctions change or relax, it is likely that the moral 
definition of the situation also changes. 

Russia and Sweden, two countries which in many ways seem 
to reflect most clearly the new approach to these problems, have 
one feature in common: they do not allow tlie institution of the 
family to disappear. But society is creating two ways of life and 
accordingly two codes of morality for women. If they marry and 
become housewives in the traditional sense, the State will do 
everything to improve conditions of family life and to encour¬ 
age the desire for children. But even if women do not marry, the 
respectability of their position and that of their children is en¬ 
sured by all possible means in both countries.®* Thus, the State 
strengthens the institution of the family wherever possible, at 
the s^e time it not only tolerates but supports women who 
are prepared to rear several children, even by different fathers. 
Fully aware of the value of these children to the commumty, 
the State accepts responsibility for their upbringing and is will¬ 
ing to pay their educational allowances without suing e 
fadiers. Such a change in policy, of course, is bound to incr^e 
the scope for irresponsibility, at least in its early stages. The 
male has always been the less responsible partner in sex rela¬ 
tionships, and as his present responsibiliti« are removed Ae 
door would seem to be left open for complete irresponsibibty. 
This, however. wUl be so only if we fail to connect the new 
forms of freedom with a higher type of responsibihty. Its e.v 
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pression would lie in a general readiness of the 

farge to provide by generous social measures for all child 

rather than to provide for one's own offspring only 
The same weakening of the sense «« 
obsened as education in its widest sense is transferred from 
family to nursery, kindergarten, primary', and secondary school^ 
and so on. Here the care for the welfare and mental dexelop- 
ment of the child is left mainly to outsiders. In this sphere, too, 
irresponsibility will increase in the absence of obligations, unlws 
new demands can be made upon the parents. The reined) m this 
case lies in creating ever more effective forms of co-operation 
between parent and teacher, in the establishment of better nur¬ 
sery schools and community centers. In the course of these im¬ 
provements, the parental sense of responsibility will be widened. 
It will be put on a communal basis instead of a purely per¬ 
sonal one. Parents will love their children and accept responsi¬ 
bility for them by feeling responsible for all the children of 
the community. We see this new and broadened sense of re¬ 
sponsibility at work when modern parents try-, for instance, to 
discover the best ways of dealing with Uieir children by reading 
books or attending a new type of Adult Education Courses, or 
when they devote a great deal of time to the study of educational 
methods in order to select tlie best schools for their children. 

.\part from procreation, one of the main raisons d’etre of the 
family in the past was to afford refuge to its members. This 
sheltering function of the family is being weakened by increas¬ 
ing social services and by contributions to publicly guaranteed 
social security in the form of life insurance, health insurance, 
and old-age assistance. It must be admitted that training for 
responsibility in private life may disappear, if the care of one’s 
parents, one’s relatives, and oneself ceases to be the concern of 
the individual. But again, this is true only so long as we can¬ 
not find new outlets for responsible action, for the exercise of a 
new type of responsibility more public in character. Care of the 
aged, for example, once a private commitment of family mem¬ 
bers, may now take the form of providing colonies for old 
people, as has been done in Denmark.^® .A new field of respon¬ 
sible action will be to make these communities of the old as 
satisfactory' and humane as possible. Public provisions are likely 
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to replace gradually older priN-ate ways of caring for the aged, 
the sick, the unemployed. 

The loosening of the family bond, if not replaced by some 
other tie, is the beginning of a process of uprooting which 
spreads out to neighborhood and community relations. This im¬ 
plies a loss of the feeling of ‘belonging,’ which in turn weakens 
specific forms of the sense of responsibility. Since this sense is 
first of all based upon a feeling of solidarity, the more that feel¬ 
ing within different groups is diminished, the slighter the emo¬ 
tional foundations for corresponding forms of responsibility. 
Again it cannot be doubted that the general lack of stability in 
modern man had its beginnings here or that social mobility, both 
vertical and horizontal, has weakened neighborhood and com¬ 
munity bonds. Yet if we succeed in replacing the old forms of 
responsibility with new ones, versatility of mind may take the 
place of the mental and moral chaos we now know. 


3 . Disappearance of the Man of Independent Means 

Moving from the home to public life in our attempt to evaluate 
institutional sources of the sense of responsibility, we shall ob¬ 
serve that one of the most spectacular changes results from the 
gradual disappearance of the man of independent means. For¬ 
merly he was the one who could afford to resist domination and 
imposition of views, the man who could afford to esmblish a 
responsibility of his own. He could resign from a post if he felt 
that the public institution he served was ineffiaent or failed to 
serve the cause for which it had been designed. He was able to 
propagate new ideas and could undertake pioneenng expm- 
ments because he was sufficiently independent to continue his 
support, even though official sources of power or income were 
withdrawn. The further centralization proceeds m soaety, an 
the more the accumulation of wealth in a few hands precludes 
this kind of financial independence, the fewer the opportunm^ 
left to develop that sense of public spirit and avic r^ponsibihty 
Itch discing hhed d.e ariscocrac,- ot less cencaalized and 
fied societies. The Greeks and Romans were quite serious 
this making it plain that only a free man, i.e. a man of the 
privileged ela«, could have sufficient freedom 
der public responsibiliues and be acme .n poUucs. Unless we 
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can find some new ways of guaranteeing 

sarily based on private property or income, society >viU « PP 
those very dissenters on whose resistance to vested interests pr g 

^^he^^ undermining of preconditions for the development 
of responsibility may be found in politics, where ma« parties 
with their mass machinery prevent the development f 
rooted in the independence of personal consaence. Where a 
program is map^d out in advance, the source of independent 

decisions in politics is quenched. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

These examples show that analysis of objective condmons 
conducive to responsibUity is as important as psychological study 
of its subjective emergence. If a society cannot replace the van¬ 
ishing institutions that fostered a sense of responsibility, it can¬ 
not keep responsibility alive by mere inculcation and preach¬ 
ing. The creation of democratic behavior and democratic per¬ 
sonality depends on what sort of institutions society can provide 
to guarantee the development of responsibility and efficient 


social control. 



























historical patterns of char-acter development 2 J 

One of the early observers of the social formation of person¬ 
ally patterns . JMax Weber. His analysis of Puritanism - a 
one o? the great factors shaping early capitalist mentality uU 
remain the great example of historical studies on t le perso 

ity formation of modern man.* 

Enriched by knowledge gleaned from these historical studi 
we no longer assume that the character patterns prevailing in 
our own society are the only expression of human potentialities. 
Those whose vision is sharpened by history and sociolog)- per¬ 
ceive that the patterns of character integration are subject to a 
continual process of remaking, influenced by various trends o 
development and by competing tendencies in a differentiated 
society. We cannot create personality patterns at will, but by 
correctly estimating the various tendencies at work we may very- 
well strengthen some traits and weaken others; we may even 
foster every opportunity for the evolution of the type preferred 
-in our case the democratic personality pattern. 

This is not the place to discuss how society, besides forming 
certain traits of the Self, manages to influence the variety of 
patterns out of which a certain unity and consistency develops 
in human personality. Later w-e shall be able to demonstrate 
that the Self develops through forms of interaction and through 
the roles it is allowed to play in a given social order. By influenc¬ 
ing the nature of these patterns of interaction, by reshaping the 
social roles the individual has to play, we may change people 


considerably. This education of individuals through assigning 
roles is nothing new, as the process of history has always worked 
by such methods. The only novelty consists in our becoming 
aware of these processes so that we can manipulate them more 
consciously. 

A simple example w'ill show essentially what we have in mind. 
If a social system is based largely upon patronage, rendering a 
specific kind of subservience expedient, it is very likely that a 
great number of *yes-men* will be found in it.* Those who are 
too rebellious will be squeezed out—they will be considered mis¬ 
fits—and those who submit will gradually forget how to stand 
on their own feet. This applies not only to single behavior pat¬ 
terns but to emergent character patterns as well. On the one 
hand, there will be the benevolent patron with all his carefully 
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co-ordinated attitudes o£ charm and pressure; and on the other, 
the humble but resentful official who can hardly wait for the 
moment w’hen he will treat his subordinates just as he has been 
treated. 

Single character traits are largely the results o£ the interaction 
patterns prevailing in a specific social system; the character 
masks are the results o£ the roles played in the context o£ pat¬ 
terned situations.® Thus interaction patterns and the accom¬ 
panying roles are the keys to understanding social education. 
Our task then is to define the ideal o£ democratic personality as 
the educational goal o£ our society. 


II. THE IDEAL OF DEMOCRATIC PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR 

Behavior, as noted above, is rooted in a specific personality type. 
Democratic behaWor is characterized by open-mindedness and 
readiness lor co-operation, which not only enables the individual 
to lace disagreement but prepares him to expect substantial en¬ 
richment ol his own personality by absorbing differences in the 
process.® Thus integrative or basic democratic behavior means 
exposure to change and criticism. But, as we have seen, only the 
type ol person who is himself secure, and does not fear loss of 
either status or individuality, is capable of such behavior. 

Here the deep bond between simple behavior and personality 
type becomes apparent. In our earlier discussion integrated be¬ 
havior appeared to have been achieved by external inEuences, 
bv habit formation or by holding up appropriate models. How¬ 
ever. the more deeply we probe the question, the more ob™us 
it becomes that integrauve behavior is not amply penphera, 
or merely the sum ol acquired habits, but is deeply rooted in a 
definite type of personality structure. 

The latler stalement seems to uke us back to a psychology 
of individual variations, suggesting that demt^uc 
is not a problem ol sociology, or social psyiol^, ^ 
ol individual psychology. It would imply that democrauc pm- 
mnality is a matter ol luck or of individual achtevOTCnl, no 

attainable way of life that might be aeated. Any such 
inclusion, however, would be misleading. 
behavior is rooted in personality ^ 

sonalit, iotegrauon can be socially tnduced and to a large 
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extent are the products of cultural environment It is from 
society that we derive even the patterns of personality mte^a- 
tion.^though allowances must be made for individual de 
tions, the predominant personality types of any 
Tts prodncl. If this is true, we may say that a society is dem^ 
cradc only so long as its members, consciously or unconsaous^ 
are motivated by the ideal of democratic personality and try 
to abide by this ideal. 

The underlying principle, that there is a correlauon bett%een 
social organization and personality pattern, applies, of course. 
muiatis mutandis to the interrelation between authoritarian so¬ 
ciety and the authoritarian personality type as well. As we have 
briehy ouUined above, authoritarian society is bound to produce 
the dominative type of character. The very existence of an au¬ 
thoritarian order is based upon the socially guaranteed and 
absolute control of a commanding individual and his retinue, 
all other authority being derived from them. Thus by its very 
structure tbU society produces the status-ridden personality I^ho 
draws all his strength and confidence from this pre-established 
status and not from the continuous approval of his authority 


by his equals.^ Inability to bear criticism or the strain of real 
discussion is an essential feature of the status-ridden personal¬ 
ity. as sooner or later the validity of his alleged superiority will 
be questioned by both. For him discussion is just a form of 
propaganda and indirect domination, propaganda being nothing 
but a method of breaking a person’s will through psy chological 
coercion. 

Hampiered by this necessity for maintaining an artificially 
enhanced status, the status-ridden person cannot perform the 
function of integrating groups from w'ithin. nor can he, in his 
foreign policy', do anything but strive to subject greater terri¬ 
tories to his rule. He may master material techniques, but can¬ 
not learn the art of evolving creative—not dominating—patterns 
of social integration, simply because his imagination is limited 
to concepts of suppression and exploitation.^ 


I. The Role of Status in Democratic Society 

It would, however, be wrong to assume that no such authori¬ 
tarian and status-ridden character-types exist in our democratic 
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societies.® It cannot be pretended that the latter are thoroughly 
permeated by the democratic spirit. As they exist at present, 
thev are only partly democratic and still contain remnants o£ 
the feudal order, an older elaboration of the dominative atti¬ 
tude. This does not, however, negate the fact that it was 
through the democratic way of life that we first moved away 
from the hierarchy of ranks and estates. Today, on many dif¬ 
ferent levels, experiments are being carried out for meeting 
people on a more equalitarian footing. In a democratic atmos¬ 
phere the person who formerly found security in his inherited 
status must emancipate himself from this crutch. 

As is well known, the assault on status by the idea of equality- 
used to be confined to the political field. The claim of equal 
political rights for all in a democracy does not ^ter the great 
inequalities in the economic sphere that prevail m every ad¬ 
vanced capitalist system. While this is admitted, would be a 
serious mistake to deny that the new type of tochy based on 
nropertv. income, and other devices establishing differences m 
pres^tige^is less rigid than that which prevailed in feudal society'. 
Latus^ based upon mobile property is less 
oreater social Ability; the boundaries between the different 
income levels are more fluid; and as ascent and descent canno 
be legally regulated, the significance of status is less re le upon 

In tfore^ew techniqL are emerging to enable the com- 
than betore. i M ever-increasing con- 

r^Th^ IdTShared controls, and 

in ror„dng democra.ic meU.ods in» faaor» and ».n- 

I tv structure Those who were previously in a proition to 
sonahly swucl e developing author.tar|an 

rule and to make tne . gradu- 

^^^Vr^erto'^trc^anging cotntnututy needs and 
demands. 
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It is therefore our contention that just as the Democ 

racy is not strictly bound up with a phase of Capitalism or even 
with Capitalism at all. but develop further out of its own 
dynamics, evoh-ing new forms and entering new combinations, 
so the corresponding pattern of democratic personality can un¬ 
dergo considerable modification. 

2. From Rugged Individualism to Democratic Personality 

We have seen that the alternative to the authoritarian Sell is 
the free individual w’ho is not concerned with rank. There are, 
however, variations within this personality type corresponding 
to the latest changes in the social structure. Let us formulate 
these changes briefly as we see them: 

In our democracies we are in the process of moving from a 
high degree of indi\ idualism toward development of democratic 
personality. Our democratic education is bound to miss the mark 
unless it realizes the difference between these two concepts and 
the fact that each of them implies a different ideal of personality. 

^>Tiat we know' as ‘rugged individualism’ prevails as long as 
political democracy' is allied with a competitise economy based 
upon private property and the profit motive. In die early years, 
as long as competition between equals prevailed, die effects on 
personality formation were invigorating, since a competitive 
economy mobilized all the forces of self-adjustment in the domi¬ 
nant types. Competition at this stage fostered initiative and self- 
reliance, and the presence of checks and balances produced from 
the outset the ‘I-beat-you’ spiriL But as society turns more and 
more from competition between equals to compieiition between 
unequals, the chances are enhanced that the powerful and wealthy 
will sw'allow up their weaker competitors in the life-and-death 
struggle of the marketplace. This has developed the arclietype 
of ‘rugged individualism.’ 

Although at this stage society is partly disrupted by the com¬ 
petitive emphasis on evertone fending for himself, a certain uni¬ 
son still prevails. This is due partly to the existing balance of 
pow’er between the competing individuals and partly to the sur¬ 
vival of traditional self-restraints in custom and folkways. People 
are thus still in sufficient agreement on basic issues, and the forces 
of solidarit}' are powerful enough to isolate the habits of the 
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marketplace from those that obtain in private affairs and com 
munity life. However, as the strong become ever stronger and 
competition between unequals gains ground, the moral atmos¬ 
phere deteriorates. . . . j- 

Unbridled competition also has the effect of severing the indi¬ 
vidual from his primary' associations, of taking him out of his 
racial and social milieu, breaking up family ties, and generally 
tending to isolate him to such an extent that he become nearly 
asocial^ This is when the competitive pattern gams such a hold 
on the minds of people tliat it undermines their whole character 
No longer does it affect only part of a mans behavior, but it 
changes the whole personality pattern of participants m the so¬ 
cial drama. So long as competitive behavior was limited to cct- 
tain spheres of life, it could be combined with inte^tive be¬ 
havior but when it becomes the exclusive pattern of behavior 
Vhe psychological foundatiom ol U.e older fomrs ol dcmocrac, 

'"'Th^uthless few become so domineering that all hope of 
veloping the will to mutual understanding and ctKi^ration ran- 
shTno. »ly in dte economic sphere bnt in 
Suddenly people begin to believe only in power 'lolence 
an^bfanL^pating aggressiveness and dominattng behavior m 

Others they themselves revert to iL tn 

While rids goes <» i" •*><= higher social smam and tends o 

eoll^aminate society at 

excluded from the big ^^at 

S'brci^^lled comUdon.- This ,o™^~«; 
^^Itiol Xmbines dte —.tdTvXr emher^er- 

ing pattern for the future. competition is first al- 

Siring iniene'e on personality 
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But this process is checked as soon as it threatens Uie community 
and tends to undermine integrative behavior. 

All the new promising measures of limited community inter¬ 
ference in developments tending toward unhealthy growth, all 
the devices of a redistributive economy for more equitable ap¬ 
portionment of income or power, or limiting in advance the siz * 
of the rewards that can be won by competition, are moves in this 
direction. The idea of death duties and of the excess profits tax 
was born of the same spirit. If such limited controls are at work 
in all spheres of life-controls to allow spontaneous forces to 
operate and only see to it that they are co-ordinated into a pat¬ 
tern decided democratically by the community-there is a fair 
chance that character types will develop deserving the name 
‘democratic personality.’ Both in shaping social conditions and 
envisioning the personality type, the idea at work is that indi¬ 
vidualization and personalization are both welcome so long as 
they are not based on alienation from the community or achieved 
by the ‘powerful few’ at the cost of disregarding obligations to 
society. In this social structure self-realization is found in com¬ 
petition for the solution of community problems. Social organ¬ 
ization and education are guided by the idea of continually 
mobilizing living forces conducive to individualization, at the 
same time trying to curb them as soon as they become anti- 
social.^‘ 

Thus we gradually learn to modify social mechanisms, mixing 
ingredients and influences within them to the end of promoting 
definite personality types. 

As new tendencies toward co-operation and controlled compe¬ 
tition emerge from the struggle of the masses to protect them¬ 
selves from the arbitrary behavior of powerful minorities, they 
present us with spontaneous forces that need only be strength¬ 
ened to counteract the urge for authoritarian rule among certain 
sections of die upper stratum. 

III. DEMOCRATIC PERSONALITY REFLECTED IN DEMOCRATIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

We may approach the problem of democratic personality in an¬ 
other way: instead of investigating how the pattern of demo¬ 
cratic action and personality has evolved in the changed social 
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environment, we can focus attention on the social theory of the 
times. In our approach, social theory in many ways represents 
only a higher elaboration of the dynamic pturposes behind an 
endless series of experiments designed to help man in his prac¬ 
tical life toward new patterns of action. 

From the numerous problems presented by contempora^ so¬ 
cial theory, we select only a few that may throw further light on 
points already discussed. We shaU consider the serious attempts 
to tackle the question of the social conditioning of personality, 
and the even greater problem of recondling free imttaave and 
indeintndence of peraonaUty with the penetratmg power of aoaal 

phase of rugged individnalisn.. the sodal fa- 

to the theorist, a Und of vacuum in which self<enterrf 
viduals move freely, motivated only by 

competition. At this suge ”S 
and the Self is conceived as an enuty essemi^y 
<;nrial and historical context in which it develops. 

Yet there is a fundamental inteniependente 

ality and environ^m. ^d we m ay plt'oT^ew. Li^g 

the make-up and structure of personahty. 

t. Marx's Conception of the ‘Character Mask 
There are a great many 

not go beyond what we have callrf ^ 

They admit that ^ts of ^.=m in 

reaUty, but they do not explam *e wh^ , 

terms of social conditioni g. Here Marx had the 

social product j ‘cSracter masks’ which cover up the 

right idea when problem of man’s aliena- 

true nature of man. Marx deteriorating human 

uon from his real “"“Xrof these relauonsbips d.« 

relationships, smce it is on y undoubtedly anticipated 

^."mSranthropologi^al. sociological, and oimino 
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lo«acal insights by saying that social mishts develop as a result 
!,f%^iioniSental conditioning. His main concern, however, w^ 
not the individual deUnquent or criminal; he held 
that whole generations might become misfits if they were 
ditioned by enforced and unnatural human relationships. 

CapitaUsm engenders a frame of mind that conceives of every¬ 
thing in terms of calculation, turns everything into a commodity, 
and thus estranges man from the object and the real person. 

Monev, seemingly a mere means, is the true power and the sole end. 
The roe'ans-which makes me a subject, which appropriates for me 
the material qualities o£ others, is an end in itself. This is true indeed, 
as we can see in the recognition as the real poliucal powers of bfe. of 
land ownership, where the sod is the mainspring of Ide and of the 
horse and the sword, where these are the mie means of existence. In 
the Middle Ages, an estate is emancipated as soon as its members are 
privileged to carry a sword. Amongst nomad peoples, it is the horse 
that makes man free, a member of the commonwealth.^® 


This and the following passage show that Marx considered 
precapitalist situations as not engendering the phenomena of 
alienation: 


The savage in his cave—this element of nature, freely offering itself 
for enjoyment and protection—feels no stranger or rather feels as much 
at home as the fish in water.®-* 


Once within the network of capitalism man is confined in a 
w’orld that no longer cares for the thing itself but only for its 
value in terms of money. Capitalism no longer deals with men or 
w'omen, but only with those fundamental relations in which they 
are involved and wear the character masks of the banker, the 
entrepreneur, the wage-earner, and the like. At an early stage, 
Marx very clearly recognized the artificiality of the social web, 
the power of the situation to generate character masks. His idea 
of the liberation of man was not one of casual liberties (this or 
that liberty of speech, of association, and so on), but aimed at 
the liquidation of a set of social relationships and a system of 
values called ‘capitalist.’ This was in his view the most malev¬ 
olent cage ma nk i n d ever produced to its own detriment. 

When we say nowadays that we want a purposeful life, that 
our economic production should satisfy real needs, that profit 
should not be the universal measuring rod, we only put in a 
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simpler way what Marx called the removal of the self-alienating 
powers of capitalism in order to liberate man from this funda¬ 
mental perversion. 


Whatever I can buy, what money can pay for, what becomes my own 
by means of money, that is my Self, myself as the ovoier of money. My 
power is just as great as the power of my money. The properties of 
money are my properties, my essential qualities, since I am the owner. 
Therefore it is by no means my individuality that determines what 
I am and what I achieve. As regards my individuality, I am halt, 
but money lends me 24 feet-so I am halt no longer. I ^ a smM 
man, without honour, conscience or spirit; but money is honourable, 
and so its owner must be; money is the greatest good, so its owner is 
good likewise; money aUovi-s me to dispense with the efforts of dis- 
honestv, and thus I pass as honest; I am lacking in spirit, but money 
is the real spirit of all things-how, then, should its oi%Tier be lackmg 

in spirit? 

Marx considered capitalism with its money economy the only 
dehumanizing historical system. 

Since money, the exunt and active essence of v^ue, confuses and 
converts all things, it is the universal confusion and conversion of ^ 
things, of all natural and human qualiues-topsy turvydom. . . The 
inhuman power reigns.»« 

But in my opinion, there is no reason to assume that {eudai 
society, for insunce, produced less self-alienation or that m pnm- 
Live sltcieties man »as more genuine. There are many othtx 
problems hidden in the idea of man besides masks 
alienation. Even without embarking upon the mmcam problem 
of man s real nature exclusive of his historical reJiratton, we 
can safely say that primiuve sodeUes with their fixed mores and 
habiB sIm like a slrait jacket compared with more P‘“"' “• 
cieties with developed economic and social t^niques whiA a. 
least oSer alternative ways of doing things. This grea er p 
Ly of modem organization is in itself an advance toward^ 
realizauon. even U the paralyzing effecB of a sociJ sp J based 
on what Carlyle called ‘the cash-nexus’ must be admitted. 

2. G. H. Mead’s Conception of Role-Taking 

xbd. mask-forming effect of the social setting on person^ity. 
Zhich Marx saw only in the historical framework of Capitalism, 
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was recognized by G. H. Mead at the level of a 
cal gene^ization. He saw the basic mechanism by me^s ot 
whiS living in society always produces what Marx ca 
character m!sk. Society creates the personality pattern desire 
by making the individual play certain roles. By ^ 

the faler. son. hawker, worker, or teacher, and the like. Ae 
individual becomes socialized and adopts a complicated b^ 
havior pattern with specific induced motivations aims, and r^ 
sponses which grow to pervade everything so Aat we righ y 
s^ak of a ‘mask.' In this sense the ancient meaning of the word 
‘pLon’ (persona = a mask) is amply justified. The historic^ dif- 
toentiation of personality patterns arises because individuals 
have to play different roles in different social systems, and by 
playing various social games they become different players alto- 

gether. , i-. 

It is G. H. Mead’s great merit to have pointed out, like Marx 

and before him Hegel, that society with its network of relation¬ 
ships in logic and in fact precedes the individual and ego-forma- 
doiL 

What I want particularly to emphasize is the temporal and logical 
pre^tence of the social process to the self-conscious individual that 

arises in it.^^ 


Mind is nothing hut the social importation of this external process 
into the of the individual so as to meet the problems that 

arise.^® 

Mead was among those social psychologists who regard the Self 
as deriving from the social process in which it is implicated, in 
contrast to the other school that derives the process from the 
selves of the individuals involved in it.” He was thus opposed 
to the substantive view of mind as an entity, as contrasted with 
the functional one, and to thinkers like Cooley to whom the 
Self is accessible by introspective acts only. For an objectivistic 
naturalistic approach like his pays due respect to the ecternal 
field in which the Self arises.^ 

The hypothesis that the social Self emerges from the patterns 
of social interaction and the concept of role-taking are great ad¬ 
vances in our knowledge. We are now enabled to bring together 
psychology and sociology, to unite the purely psychological view 
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—always dealing with an abstract j)ersonality—with the sociologi¬ 
cal view, which understands man in his sodal environment. 

Granted these merits, we cannot avoid asking: What is beyond 
the mask? Is man nothing but the sum of the activities in which 
he engages and the roles he plays? Were this the whole truth, 
the result would be a variety of stereotypes exacdy reproducing 
the imprint of social forces as these play upon the individual in 
his development. No theory of change can be deduced from this 
conception of the Self as a merely passive reflection of the influ¬ 
ences to which it has been exposed. From this static point of 
view, the dynamic qualities of the Self and of society could never 
be understood. This question of the uniqueness and noncon¬ 
formity of each personality has greatly puzzled our best philoso¬ 
phers; it is significant that this part of the Uberal inheritance is 
preseived even in those demoaatic theories which acknowledge 
the personality-shaping power of circumstances. To them even 
more than to theorists who just took the spontaneity of person¬ 
ality for granted, the dynamic element of the Self has been the 
focal point of thinking. 

The emphasis on spontaneity in liberal and democratic theo^ 
goes back to the fact that these two first realized that it is to the 
Interest of society to encourage indmduality. Neither tribal so¬ 
ciety nor medieval society, the latter in many ways contmuing 
tribal traditions, respected individuality. They were ^nly con¬ 
cerned with the creation of conformities that would guarantee 
the smooth functioning of society. In order to ma e soci 1 e 
predictable, it was necessary to establish fixed habits and cu 

toms, not to foster deviation. • we 

When we praise liberal, modem soaety as mdividu^isac we 

mean a society that found wayx of providing for the dissents. 
But appreciation of uniqueness and of personal ^ 

a parf of this new mode of life. On a deeper level. i"de^ndem 
oenonality means some independent source of unpredimble 
Sge Z creativeness in the individual. On an empm^el 
freedom refers to freedom from slavery, 

and so on. On the metaphysical level it ^ resources 

right of the individual to develop within himself those 
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together, do not exhaust personality but that there is a person 
beyond the social roles and masks is a common tenet in all p 
losophies of freedom. On the religious level, is spin 
ceived as a metaphysical entity innate m the in m 
be<nns life. It is a nucleus somehow unaffected y causa i , 
wMch itself touches only the surface of human " 

more empirical philosophies of Positivism and Pragmatism thi 

dynan.ccoreofd.eSe.£Uno.p..x^nt^u^^^^^^^ 

out of the social process as an I. Ihis i is comra^ 

‘Me’ which is the social mask we spoke about an w ic w 
quire through the social role we are called upon ^ ^ e 

T in the language of William James and G. H. Mead is the 
dynamic part of the Self which in all its responses to the ‘;hal. 
lenee of the social situation escapes predictability. Our different 
Me’s are so to speak the passive imprints of all those influences 
to which we are exposed when we play our particular social 
roles, e.g. as father, as business man, we respond to the expecta¬ 
tions of others. But there is always something beyond this. There 
are always some unforeseeable deviations from expectations and 
these deviations become the source of uniqueness and endless 


variation.®- 

According to this positivist approach the Ego is first deter¬ 
mined by constitutional factors,** the glandular system, physique, 
et cetera, then by social conditioning through participation in 
interaction patterns and exposure to various social surroundings, 
finally through the impact of cultural patterns. These factors 
taken together are the stuff out of w'hich personalities are made. 
But each individual develops his peculiar w-ay of merging them, 
a process that is best reflected in his unique way of organizing 
his life. That this pattern of organizing life is always different is at 
least partly owing to the creative accumulation of heterogeneous 
facts and the creative integration of experience by the ‘I.’ The ‘I 
that emerges out of these activities can never be grasped directly 
but is always present in them and somehow incessantly tran¬ 
scends established expectations. It is the activation of this ‘I’ that 
forms the central problem of the liberal tradition, and for its 
sake the independence of personality and freedom has become 
the main concern of the liberab.*^ 
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3. The Fallacy of Liberalism 

Those who favor free competition for the sake of its social edu¬ 
cational impact ultimately do so because they regard it as the 
only source of free initiative. They value this free initiative be¬ 
cause it helps to overcome rigid customs, but also because they 
feel vaguely that only competition can produce certain patterns 
that compel a person to move beyond the social roles and social 
masks and become an independent actor. 

To them free competition is valuable because they hope it 
will compel the individual to look out for himself, and to co¬ 
ordinate means and ends with a sense of responsibility for him¬ 
self. They hope that it will expose him to such a host of unfore¬ 
seen situations and unconventional demands that the Self will 
be shaken out of its conventionalized mold and become an in¬ 
dependent source of life and action. Yet the liberals at the level 
of Individualism did not see that there are many other devices 
to foster individualization; nor did they realize that individual¬ 
ization in itself does not create an integrated personality but 
rather destroys it as long as it remains the exclusive source of 
inHuence upon man. We have learned from the experiences of 
the last decades that unlimited unbridled competition destroys 
the roots and security of the Ego, which are indispensable for 

freedom. 

Whereas it is true that a society establishing authontanan 
codes without democratic responsibility ultimately creates e 
prestige-ridden personality incapable of venturing upon the nn- 
a society in which competition destroys dte ioundauons 
of cohesion runs the risk of breeding personalmes m whom m 
the end ego-security has been completely nndennmed-everyone 

is haunted by fear. . 

Those who regard democratic personalism as their new idea. 

aim in their education at aeating ego-security and rootedness 

well as at overcoming the limitations of 

forms. Too great rigidity kills personality, but breaking 


ous 

ties 


creates fear and leads to reversion to mass beha\ior. 
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IV THE THRE.AT OF REVERSION TO BARBARISM 

The po.ibi.icy of «gro.ion confronts with 

that the democratic pereonality has to face, an i>™dlv 

Tit must go to the roots of dre educauonal process. Br^dl 
sneaking education is a process of socialiring the in is i u 
Tte means, among other things, that society puts numerous re- 
the inividua. and regards the deliberate orgamra. 
non of drese restraints as civifiration. These restra.nts should ^ 
neither too severe, lest the primary drives be ungrauBed nor 
lax, lest deep fears arise. Their aim is to control our drnes or 

to guide them into approved channels. 

Behind the pattern of culuvated behavior and personality 
lurks the possibility of reversion to barbarism. Just as the giot\- 
in- weed flourishing everywhere indicates that nature continu¬ 
ously tends to revert to the primeval forest, and that our culture 
with its cornfields, meadows, and gardens cannot be maintained 
without constant care and weeding, so die dynamics of the orig¬ 
inal drives exert a continuous pressure against the wall of edu¬ 
cational restraints. If this wall is pierced or collapses in conse¬ 
quence of some catastrophe, we revert not to an earlier stage of 
culture, but aU the way to barbarism. The upheavals of the last 
twelve years on the Continent taught us that fears and uncer¬ 
tainties on a mass scale may become sources of regression, that 
the arch-enemy of Democracy is chaos—the breeding ground for 


dictators. 

But only those understand the lesson who can see that this 
sudden reversion to chaos and barbarism is by no means con¬ 
fined to a few countries. Although some may have advanced fur¬ 
ther on the road to disintegration than others, the evil is rooted 
in the nature of our whole industrial development. As soon as 
industrial society reaches the highest stage of individualism and 
slashes the bonds of custom and tradition through overcompeti¬ 
tiveness, urbanization, and other processes, it leaves the indi¬ 
vidual without shelter. If no reintegration occurs at this suge on 
the level of economic reorganization and social education, the 
mob mind develops—without any roots in primary groups, w'ith- 
out a feeling of belonging, ojien only to stimuli that radiate 
from distant centers, such as the radio, the propaganda of the 
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central party, and the like. Thus only an education aware of 
the needs of a mass society and consciously dealing with the 
problems of rootedness and ego-security can create personalities 
able to stop the grow’th of the mob mind. 

The method consists in rediscovering the educational effects 
of primary groups, in creating such groups where they are lack¬ 
ing (community centers, communal health centers) and in stress¬ 
ing their continuity and purposefulness. 


V. THE DUAL ASPECT OF DEMOCRATIC PERSONALISM 

The new ideal of democratic personalism has always a dual di¬ 
rection in its educational efforts, whether in school or in life. 
The one fosters socialization, the other individualization. Social¬ 
ization or role-playing should never go so far as to stifle individu¬ 
alization, the emancipation of the ‘I.’ Individualization, on the 
other hand, should never proceed so far as to induce social chaos, 
since this might arouse fear in the Self and ultimately lead to 

tOtsJ collapse* r v** 

The interests of the individual, as these develop out of his in¬ 
dividuality and specifle place in the social system, should pr^ 
mote his undersunding of the needs of the community. On the 
other hand the demands of the community should never become 
so powerful as to stifle all resistance, for a trend towards con¬ 
formity is liable to suppress the caU of the %' that dynamic 

source of continuous creativeness. 1 « *0 

Den.ocra.ic personalism should d.us in iB educauonal effort 
continually keep d.e balance between overconvent.onJuat.on 
and overindividualiration. It should have the atutude of the 
pianist who must know the keyboard and all the 
ine but can never hope to present a work of art creauvdy 
merely by playing the piece coirecUy. Once the rules are 
Z lay £ superseded; once the rules of good style are known. 

TTiav transcend them in one’s own way. 

Freudian psychology, rooted in the liberal democrauc tta^ 
• T^^mressine this ideal on its own plane m another 
tion and e p ^ problem. Here the Super-Ego 

Z’ds"to socialiration. It represents primarily parental wish» 
ZuZ o\ t Z; to the individual. Without a Super-Ego 
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the dual .aspect of democratic personalism 
no one could be socialized; but too rigid a Super-Ego results tn 
a neurotic and uncreative personality. Therelore here, too, nc 
face the same paradox. We vant to build a socialized persona it) 
who obeys the demands of the Super-Ego, but does not lollon 
them so blindlv that the individual cannot enter t le p 
a-eative living or deal with unforeseen situations. 

Recalling now that the new ideal of democratic integration 
calls for a person ready for co-operation and liMng ^^ilh ot lers 
in a dA-namic rvorld, it becomes clear that the pattern of demo¬ 
cratic behavior presupposes the pattern of democratic person- 
alitv The authoritarian personality that too strongly emphasizes 
status and role as the source of psychological security could never 
embark upon the venture of integrating various groups. Only a 
society that deliberately sets out to aeate personalities who feel 
sufficiently secure to take die risk of losing themselves will be 
capable of regeneration in the process of socialization. The dy¬ 
namic idea of sociaUzation is therefore not based exclusively on 
strict conformity and rote, as was the case in tribal societies, but 
on a continuous search for an emergent new truth in the dy¬ 
namic process of cooperation for the common good. 



Uro^Miahn as GroaAmtthn as Grogg^rnihri m I 
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A WIDER CONCEFT OF THE SCHOOL AND ITS TASKS 

.ellectual examples.- 

amples and impressing the significance of c P . 

die individual trill help to make him judicious and inchn^ to 
favor experiences modeled after these i„ 

adult experiences. Parallel statements can readily be ‘ 

other itTitings, most of them indicative of a common social an 
educational philosophy expressing the needs and orientation of a 


^ To these characterizations of the school as a transitional so 
ciety preparing youth for life in an adult world of secondary 
relations, we may add that formal education may prepare a 
CTOundwork for social life by providing a focus for otherwise 
unrelated educational activities. The school may thus perform 
its special task by intensifying and systematizing social experi- 
ence-a function that the various compartments of social life can 
hardly perform. The school can do this only if it is no longer 
regarded as an institution in which we spend only our early 
years, but as servicing in one way or another the whole social 
system and adult life. In other words, we conceive of man as 
forever learning. 

There are promising indications that this view is gjaining ac¬ 
ceptance. Educational facilities are now provided from the nurs¬ 
ery through primary, secondary, vocational, and adult educa¬ 
tional institutions, to enable people to satisfy a desire for con¬ 


tinued learning. In the United States as elsewhere university and 
university extension courses provide broad opportunities for 
adult education, and the idea of refresher courses in graduate 
schools bring home even to the highly trained that in a chang¬ 
ing age no one can take for granted that what he has learned in 
his youth will carry him through life. Continued education grati¬ 
fies the universal w'ish for both information about new discov¬ 
eries in one’s special field and general reorientation in the world 
at large. Psychological studies in adult education explore the 
changing interests of adults, and new methods and approaches 
are developed to make learning enjoyable and overcome the 
widespread apathy toward education. 

So much for new directions in modern education that offer 
food for thought. It may be useful next to deal briefly with the 
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difference between the schools of the past and the present, be¬ 
tween the old and the new concept of learning. 

II. EDUCATION FOR CHANGE* 

The schools of the past were in every respect the diametric op¬ 
posite of what has been described as the modern school. They 
vrere rather separated from life, had their peculiarly bookish, 
scholastic atmosphere, and were for the most part resistant to 
social change. This did not matter so long as they did not have 
to assume educational functions that the family, the neighbor¬ 
hood, the community, and society at large could taddy perfoim. 
Moreover, in the past the school was considered a traimng 
ground for imitative adjustment to an established sodety. 

Today all this is gone. \Ve can neither call a halt to sodal 
changes, which our children will have to meet, nor wall the 
schools off from the rest of the world. Not even the most con- 
ser\’ative expects his children to live in the world as he has 
known it. He is compelled to choose education for change, not 
for imitauve adjustment, an education based on the assumption 
that Junior will have to cope with new challenges of the future. 
Moreover, the school may be considered not only an introduc- 
uon into an already dynamic society, but an a^ncy of sodal 
change. This in turn intensifies its connection with other com¬ 
partments of life. 

In the United States the question has been ardendy discussed 
whether the school dares take part in transforming the soaal 
order.* ^Vhen this su^estion was first made, it was more or 1^ 
regarded as a communist proposal to use the schools as a pohH- 
cal tool in preparation for social revoludon. Of course, the 
political struggle must not be brought into the school lest demo- 
cradc tradition be lost in the course of transformauon. But 
who would deny that the schools should parucipate in that 
process of sodal education which prepares a new ty^ of man. 
able to cope with the responsibilides that new techniques of 
social organizations, changing technology, and skills put on man¬ 
kind? Who would deny that were the school a stauc agen^. m 
ivory tower looking down unperturbed upon the stteam of hf^ 
it i!Iould soon be so outdated and fossilized as to be considw^ 
ready for discard? The modern school has no choice but to 
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education for chance 

lULuons.'children have ro find in -h-'/ha'^ home h 
lost perhaps because both parents work and eat out. The mo 
furitive the atmosphere of the twoor-three 

thf more the school environment must embody and seek to im¬ 
part the humanizing qualities that formerly 

Lmes. No doubt, the assumption of ever more respons.bihty by 
any institution is not without dangers. It may lead to con usion, 
and there is much truth in the statement that the school «n 
hardly replace the home, or the teacher substitute for the mother. 
As numerous educational functions of the mother have already 
been assumed by a new social order, however, the solution must 
be sought in the direction of a wise redistribution of functions, 
rather than in nostalgic yearning for bygone days. 

For still another reason the modern school is becoming less 
bookish and no longer considers the transmission of accumulated 
knowledge as its only task: learning itself has changed in raean- 


W'^hen books were rare, WTiting and reading were the privilege 
of a sacred caste and learning was considered a sacred pursuit 
removed from workaday life. Books were handled with humility 
and bookish men received great deference. In Europe this has 
helped to develop and diffuse the bookish attitude that the com¬ 
mon people still are prone to associate with the scholar and 
smdent. An essential element of this attitude is formalism, i.e. 
belief in the magical truth of a scliolastic approach and presenta¬ 
tion which is deemed superior to common sense. The old atti¬ 
tude stiU survives in schools that emphasize learning by heart, 
as if treatises and reference works were not readily available. 

In the static society of old, memorizing even ser^ed to petrify 
knowledge, instilling veneration for knowledge of tlie past and 
inhibitions against discarding the old for the new. As this way of 
learning absorbed much time, memorizing also shut out unwel¬ 
come information. The idea was not to create an expanding 
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mind, but a narrow one confined to accepted and approved doc¬ 
trine. With increasing social dynamics this restrictive aspect of 
learning had to give way. The quest for ever-more facts and ap¬ 
proaches broke all fetters; inventiveness and contributions to 
new knowledge gained the ascendant o\er erudition and mere 
memorizing. 

Since books belong in the home and libraries are within easy 
reach, people no longer regard learning with awe, as something 
remote. The increasing skill, speed, and scope of popularizing 
and disseminating knowledge enhances the prestige of the trial- 
and-error process at the expense of the old-fashioned inculcation 
of sacred or quasi-sacred texts. 

The proverbial ■wisdom of the Romans, Non scholae sed I’itae 
discimus, has gained new meaning. Instead of preparing the 
child carefully for the demands of a secluded school atmosphere 
and its formalism, we consider formal education more as prepar¬ 
ation for adult life and understanding of society. Or, as Delisle 
Burns puts it; *To modern man education is an opening into 
the wider world.’ The task of the school is to show how to learn 
more efficiently from life, how to draw correct conclusions from 
experience, how to become one’s own educator. 

As schools should serve as stepping-stones to intelligent orien¬ 
tation throughout life, it will be their special function in a demo- 
cratically planned society to interpret all phases of life m terms 
of democratic experience. This should not be confused with 
totalitarian propaganda, as in totalitarian societies the various 
facets of life serve only as pretexts for hammering in orthodoxy 
by endless repetition. 


III. THE DEMOCRATIC INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

The democracic in.erpretation of life is meant to show the dif¬ 
ferent ways of starting a family, educating the young, 
business, spending leisure, et cetera. Such eduauon help 

men of good will to live up to democratic ideab whereas un 
aided they might be at a loss for the right patterns. To^y many 
yea^ for knowledge and advice and want to know which solm 
lion deserves to be called democratic, .kll societies need dehm 
Tus oT^Tal situaiiom and patterns of response. In a l^t^ 
^ intensive fashion, custom and tradition used to answer this 
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need. Christianity did it in a systematic manner by interpreting 
all vital knowledge in the Christian spirit. No future socie y 
could do without similar interpretation. The latssez-faire at i- 
tude would leave clarification of self and situation to 'ndi- 
vidual; .he .o«li.arian sys.ems ..ould 

interpreialions from on high. The soiution of the Third Way is 
to present democratic interpretations for open discussion: this 
means, to admit alternative ways of accomplishing thinp and 
voluntary modifications. The vain belief that everyone is suffi¬ 
ciently creative to master his own difficulties has lost ground. 
At last it is admitted that various types of schools should pro¬ 
vide a running commentary on life, new information and inter¬ 
pretation for the man of the machine age. The view of the adult 
mind as a finished product was a result of the inability of teach¬ 
ers to find the right approach and language, or to realize chang¬ 
ing needs and interests. The apathy of the average adult is not 
so much his own fault as the result of lack of stimulation, en¬ 
couragement, and guidance. Democratic society, depending on 
the judiciousness of the citizenry, must break the spell of apathy, 
for it is only mental vacuum that affords the ideal breeding 
ground for fascist slogans. 


IV. CONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL SCHEME 

If education is to become a groundwork in society, continuity of 
organization should be provided. English education, for instance, 
was formerly proud of its casual versatile character, but it has 
recently made conspicuous strides toward filling in the old gaps 
and gradually developing into a kind of unified service. The im¬ 
portant Education Act for England and Wales (1944) author¬ 
ized the Minister to carry out a national policy. The three main 
stages of education cover the whole ground: compulsory primary 
education from the age of five to twelve years; secondary educa¬ 
tion firom twelve to nineteen; youth services and ‘further’ educa¬ 
tion-including county colleges, provision for university grants, 
technical and training courses, either full or part time—for per¬ 
sons above compulsory school age. Adolescence in particular is 
approached in an entirely new spirit, and there is hope that 
adult education will be invigorated in new forms. 

A report of the British Youth Advisory Council develops bold 
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principles which go far beyond casual palliatives. The report ad¬ 
mits that before the war the government’s youth campaign was 
intended to do hardly more than keep children off the streets; 
the new demand is for a constructive program instead of merely 
preventive measures.® One of the goals is to build youth organ¬ 
izations with wider community contacts, and it is pointed out 
that the Youth Service should be a training ground for com¬ 
munity life. ‘The point of all our suggestions is that young 
people may have in the narrower context of their own organiza¬ 
tions experience which is in miniature that of the wider com¬ 
munity in which they will in a fuller measure soon participate.’ • 
Such policies should help to develop co-operation, tolerance, self- 
reliance, joint responsibility, and especially the feeling that every 
person counts. All this shows that the planners of the modern 
Youth Service were fully aware of the fact that they had to 
remedy social ailments. They knew that they had to cope with 
definite social and psychological maladjustments resulting from 
unhealthy urban environments and the influences of mass so¬ 
ciety. They also knew that it was not enough to protect youth 
against what we have called ‘uprootedness,’ but that opportum- 
ties had to be provided to stimulate the growth of social atti¬ 
tudes. This may serve to illustrate the meaning of ‘Planning for 
Freedom’ and its emphasis on voluntary participation. 

Among deliberately planned opportunities for social integra¬ 
tion Community Centers should be mentioned. In Britain they 
first emerged in connection with modern Housing Estates.* They 
can now be established and maintained by Local Educational 
Authorities in any area but especially in industrial centere. 

One of the most interesting experiments in this field is the 
Peckham Health Centre.* It is a family club in South London 
which offers opportunities for both common living and healt 
services in the spirit of preventive medicine. Urban families ma> 
join the Centre for a small fee and find there abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for healthful and enjoyable leisure-time 
medical staff is available for periodical check-ups. The Cenue 
occupies a functionaUy designed building flooded ’ 

The authors of the project state that their idea of hea is soci , 
derived from epidemiology, which holds that ammals living n 
colonies, unlessVeviously injured, show unfailing resistance to 
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disease Thus resistance to disease may be said to depend upon 
Sv community living. This implies the necess.ty to study 
patterns of spontaneous sociability and good fellowship. Spon- 
fan ous attraction and repulsion--the basic dynamics-should 
Tt rinterfered with, least of all by building schemes that com 
pel people to live in segregated little rooms. For this 
LntCT of the building is devoted to a large hall wiUi many mchcs 
and corners where small groups can gather at ease. Permane 
partitions would have interfered with that ‘Buidity of constitu¬ 
tion' essential to the functional day-to-day evolution of this s(> 
ciety. Thus, the idea of planning for freedom is actually at work 
in many minds even though the principle is not fully recognized. 
To the founders of the Peckham Health Centre planning meant 


to establish a framework for free association, not a set pattern, 
and to foster spontaneous social groupings. 

The question might rightly be raised whether this new trend 
will eliminate all privacy and seclusion and compel everyone to 
mingle freely, as happened in the Soviet Union; whether the 
period of segregation is coming to an end-a period when people, 
especially in northern countries, shut themselves up in their 
small houses and rooms, shunning the marketplace and public 
life. The answer depends on what we want. It is up to us to 
direct the developmenu We may encourage youth, as did the 
Germans, to become a segregated group in the community, or 
we may prefer ‘insulation for them within the same whole but 
not isolation.’ Insulation is natural for youth groups banded 
together, but when youth aims at isolation, cutting off all healthy 
communication with other age groups, it is a symptom of social 
deterioration.’ 


V. THE NEW TASKS OF ADULT EDUC.\TION 

Adult education will have to perform for workaday life the same 
int^jating function that the universities perform for the learned 
professions. Adult education wiU no longer remain a sort of sub¬ 
stitute for higher education for the laborer and white-collar 
worker. Instead it will help all citizens to adjust intelligently to 
the changing demands of a new society. 

Adult education is post-education and re-education for those 
who wish to keep abreast of scientific advances and swift social 
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changes. We all learned many things at school by now obsolete; 
we have absorbed motivations and ends that today are outdated 
and out of place. Constant rejuvenation is essential in a pioneer¬ 
ing age, and the demand for it surpasses the alternative demands 
of conservatism and progress. If consersatism means adjusting 
selected traditions to the demands of a new ef>och rather than 
conserving prejudices of a bygone age, and if progressive-minded- 
ness means emphasizing what is constructive and rejecting cor¬ 
rupting elements rather than blindly hailing whatever is new. 
then the old-fashioned alternative that puzzled previous genera¬ 
tions need no longer be disquieting. Of the two slogans, 'edu¬ 
cation should transmit the heritage of the past to the young and 
‘schools should help to build a new order,’ neither is absolutely 
valid. If tlie new order is to be built with a bridge to the past, 
tliose alternatives need not be mutually exclusive. 

Adult education can only form an organic part in the sAeme 
of public education if it is planned as a smooth continuation of 
the newly integrated youth services.^^ Just as the youth services 
were designed with an eye to personality formation and training 
in civic virtues, adult education will have to be designed for a 
specific social structure requiring certain personality tyi^. 

Adult education in the spirit of laissez-faire was consistent in 
that it advocated offering the people what they wanted; but it 
went to extremes in not even try ing to give acc^ to deeper knowl- 
ed<ye or to the creative forms of enjoying leisure. The prev^il- 
in* low level of taste and ways of spending leisure were ac¬ 
cepted as presumably the free choice of the people. If an institu¬ 
tion, allegedly devoted to enUghtenment, does not even try' to 
enlighten, it merely sanctions the status quo. In the ^ited 
States many are prone to take this line in interpreung Democ- 
racv-an approach that puts equal emphasis on the most diveise 
recreational hobbies and vocational pursuits. Coun« of 
tvpe often are of equal rank on the curriculum wi^ those se^^ 
ing the desire for reorientation in a changing world or for ge 

would be snobbish to disregard the simpler needs 
of people! it cannot be the proper meaning of ^emo^cy 
eqL weight and standing to any and 

Aere must be institutions to serve vocauonal and recreational 
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the new tasks of adult education 
interests of all people, but they need not be identical ‘m»- 
lutions that seek ‘to satisfy die grown-up s desire "^cn ey 
seen enough of life to formulate the questions to which thy 
seek an answer, and to criticize the answers given in the 

light of an experience which Youth cannot possess. I adult 
education truly seeks to help create judicious and public-spi - 
ited citizens in all walks of life, well-equipped to judge the cui- 
rent issues of Democracy, it will have to cease following the la- 
oaries of the hour; if it is to become genuine groundwork it wil 
have to discriminate and concentrate on the important issues am 


To discriminate does not mean to dictate ustes or to impose 
the views of the high brows upon the layman. The English Adult 
Education Movement, for instance, was sound in building iu 
program first upon die wishes of the people. But this method is 
certainly compatible with the endeavor to avoid meaningless 
variety by organizing basic courses around the study of man, 
nature, or society. Although there should be alternative schemes 
of integration for the student to choose from, he cannot be ex¬ 
pected to do the final integration of knowledge on his own. It 
has been one of the deceptive formulae of the age of laissez-faire 
that science can give only scattered segments of knowledge, not 
integration. This view is as detrimental as the opposite one held 
by the totalitarians who would indoctrinate their one spuriously 
integrated scheme as the official philosophy of the State. T he 
laissez-faire attitude expects too much of the student: although 
untutored in methods of integrating knowledge, he is expected 
to achieve on his own what can hardly be expected even of emi¬ 
nent scholars. The totalitarian approach, on the other hand, pre¬ 
sents a ready-made synthesis, thereby distorting the process of 
creative sjmthesis. It falsely proclaims a closed system of uuth 
and imposes doctrines of the hour as political orthodoxies. 

In view of all this, what is the solution of the Third Way? We 
assume that every sensible human being desires integrated knowl¬ 
edge and therefore we cannot put up with fragmentary learning. 
We further assume that tools are requisite for action and moral 
orientation. If science does not satisfy this demand, propaganda 
or dogmatic doctrine will. Responsiveness to these needs of the 
mature mind has been blocked especially by the prejudices of an 
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age of overspecialization, which asserts that science can only ex¬ 
plore departmentalized fields of inquiry and that integration is 
beyond its resources. Meanwhile we have learned that integra¬ 
tion of knowledge is as important as analysis. Genuine science 
surveys whole fields, explores borderline problems, and seeks to 
visualize, even if only provisionally, the philosophical implica¬ 
tions and ramifications of our ever-broadening outlook. The study 
of Weltanschauung is as worth while as any other study. 

Scientific synthesis or integration of knowledge differs from 
that of the layman or from dogmatic synthesis mainly in that 
it is open-ended and ever ready for expansion. It emphasizes its 
hypothetical nature and openly admits that the picture it drawls 
will have to be remodeled in the light of new knowledge. It 
avoids pretension to finality also by honestly presenting alterna¬ 
tive tvays of philosophic integration. It shows plainly that in the 
same age different trends of thought vie with one another. The 
dogmatic approach falsifies this open-minded, provisional ap¬ 
proach by suppressing inconvenient alternatives. 

The educational significance of the Third Way approach rests 
in its appeal to personal decision. It creates scope for individual 
judgment by presenting knowledge as a dynamic entity with a 
hypothetical framew’ork. The work of integration is not simply 
left to the student, but alternative ideas of his time are placed be¬ 
fore him and he must choose between them. 

Correctly understood, such an open-minded system leads not 
to relativism, but to a deeper understanding of intellectual life 
as advancing toward an ever-broadening outlook. In the process, 
yesterday’s knowledge and conceptual framework are revealed as 
fragmentary, as something to be grasped completely only in 
retrospect. 

VI. THE TASKS OF A PEOPLE S UNIV'ERSITY 

Some may argue that such a deepening of knowledge is only pos- 
sible at the university level-assuming that the umversities m- 
corporate supreme intellectual endeavor and attainments. 

The universities certainly should and do present intellectual 
life on a higher than workaday plane. One contention, how¬ 
ever, is that in a healthy society sophistication may create dif¬ 
ferences in the level of achievement, though not m the quality ol 
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intellectual interest and depth of insight. The latter is a 
of maturity. A mature mind, which has been traine ^ ^ 

life experience, may understand the basic problems of the age 
as weU as any scholar. The questions and ansivers of such a man 
will be less sophisticated; he will not be proficient in handling 
technical terms, but our problems should be substantially no 
less accessible to him than to the academic man. In a new way 
we shall have to aim at a goal reminiscent of the great asset of 
medieval culture—the presentation of a unified world view on all 
levels, for the educated in the language of theology and for the 
community in the language of s)Tnbols, legends, fables, and the 
like. Due to the increasing techniques of popularization, uniNer- 
sal literacy, and education, our age can pursue this objective e\ en 
better than medieval society was able to do under the primitive 


conditions of an agrarian economy. 

Adult education should be considered one of the most im¬ 
portant cornerstones in the educational groundwork, where in¬ 
tegration of knowledge should be attempted because a demo¬ 
cratic mass society needs to recruit leaders from all strata. De¬ 
mocracy can no longer afford a caste of pundits claiming a mo¬ 
nopoly on knowing what knowledge is. The fundamenul di¬ 
lemma of our age and the predicament of man should come 
wi thin reach of all levels of education. Our society can afford di¬ 
versity of training and specialization only if we constantly seek 
to broaden and deepen our common educational groundwork. 

Here it may be well to mention the recent British suggestion 
that technical colleges and other institutions of the same level 
should become ‘nuclei of a new type of people’s colleges, 
equipp*ed both to train students for a wider range of vocations 
and to play an active part in the widening sphere of adult edu¬ 
cation.' The grouping of the technical college and other suit¬ 
able instimtions upon a co mm on ‘campus to form a People’s 
University with provision for the easy exchange of teaching suffs 
and for close common intercourse among all the students’ should 
provide the man-in-the-street with an establishment parallel to 
the University which mainly serves the professional pursuit of 
Jeaming.i® Similarly the suggestion that there should be perma¬ 
nent refresher courses for managers, technicians, ultimately for 
aU, and especially for people in their thirties, is in keeping with 
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our characterization of the need in a dynamic society for con¬ 
tinuous adult education to keep everybody mentally alert and 
enable them to meet the modem requirements of democratic 
citizenship. 

VIL THE NEED FOR UNHTIRSITY REFORM 

The present-day dilemma of the universities has been ably re- 
vieived by Orte^ y Gasset.^’ The universities serve mainly three 
ends: thev train students for various professions; they teach and 
do research; and they provide what is vaguely called a general 
education. 

.\s these three approaches have been disconnected for the most 
part, research has become overspecialized and remains without 
focus, particularly in the humanities and social sciences. 

Liberal education has gradually lost all substance and tended 
to become an ornament and badge of the privUeged. To^y 
hardlv anvbody is satisfied with the state of affairs, as the old idea 
of universitas, i.e. universality of knowledge which aspires to be 
more than a mere tool for earning one’s living, is no longer 
achieved. It has suddenly been realized that one of the reasons 
for moral breakdown is the mentality of the specialist who has 
remained a barbarian. Great advances in science and t^ology 
have prepared for leading positions many specialists who ^m a 
civic and political point of view often represent train^ in¬ 
capacities.’ Their training has made them technicaUy profiaen 
specialists, but failed to impart the philosophical 
alone could have deepened their technical knowledge. They 
lacked opportunity to acquire understanding of our human and 

social situation. . , . 

Orte»a y Gasset is right in saying that a renaissance of the 

Univereitv requires that liberal educauon be made *e core 0 
the curt^lul He proposes a faculty of culture as the h^t of 
university life, to develop what he calk 'the 
Neither research nor professional teaching can 
manist tradition, which first educates man and then trains th 
professional expert and the research worker. ^ 

Lrriculum is 6t to educate botli the man and ° ^ 

V Gasset has the right idea that die educated maji 
bv his knowledge of the vital philosophies that govern his ge. 
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I„ our View this basic orientation would need supplen.ent.ng 
by tactual knowledge to enable everybody to form soun . eas 
lut ntau’s place to nature and society. In this con"ect,on the 
p^bleUM of L conumporary society, especially the Atdlen^ 
of democracy and its related educational problems should be dis¬ 
cussed. Once such a core curriculum has been estabhshe or a 
students, preparation for research and the professions can find 
their proper place. None of these would hang in mid-air. as so 
often happens now, but rather all could be related to this core. 

It is I trust, not a professional bias of the writer to maintain 
ihat the sociologist is best qualified for organizing such interde¬ 
partmental teaching. At any rate, sociology ought to be taught in 
such a way that its synthetic function in the field of the social 
sciences prevails.^® 

Last but not least, no university reform will be satisfactory 
unless it faces the problem of education on an international 
plane.^® This applies to universities and other institutions of 
adult education. How far permanent contacts, the exchange of 
students and teachers, joint discussions, and agreements on cur¬ 
ricula will suffice, whether and to what extent international uni¬ 
versities ought to be established, is op>en to discussion. Possibly 
both methods can be combined in the endeavor to promote in¬ 
ternational integration through education. To be sure, educa¬ 
tion alone cannot solve the problem of social disorganization; 
yet without educational endeavor, no plan for integration can 
be of lasting significance. 


vm. SOME REDISTRIBUTIVE ASPECTS OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 

It may be held against us that we overestimate the intellectual 
capacities of the man in the street, that we have a naive trust 
in the power of education in assuming that everyone can be edu¬ 
cated for judicious and intelligent participation in public af¬ 
fairs. This reproach is characteristic of the general mental cli¬ 
mate of capitalism in the monopolistic stage. An all-per\’asive 
pessimism and skepticism is unconsciously communicated and 
serves to frustrate every progressive move beyond the status quo. 
Those who fear for their vested interests look with suspicion on 
every genuine advance of Democracy. Any progress in the propa¬ 
gation of critical judgment calls forth Caesar's reaction: ‘He 
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thinks too much, such men are dangerous.’ Wilful men con¬ 
cerned for their oligarchic rule do right to recognize that their 
regime cannot he perpetuated once it is brought before the bar 
of democratic public opinion. But they do wrong to close their 
eyes to the possibility of peaceful adjustment which would main¬ 
tain social stability during change and eliminate irresponsible 
ivays of power. 

The idea that adequate knowledge belongs only to the priv¬ 
ileged few is part and parcel of a restrictive system of produc¬ 
tion which thrives in an atmosphere of man-made scarcity. In 
the field of education the restrictive attitude is rationalized by 
claims that the masses can make no good use of educational op 
portunities because of their innate incapacity.®® Medieval society 
accepted the inequality of rank and station as God-ordained. 
Non-theological justification of class distinctions seeks to inter¬ 
pret differences of nurture as natural by projecting inequaUties 
determined by social environment into the human mind and as¬ 
suming that the higher strata inherit superior endowment. De¬ 
fenders of this dogma have turned to biology for support, as mod¬ 
ern man is inclined to submit to ‘scientific’ authority. They set 
out to prove the dogma of the fixed average intelligence quotient 
of various social strata by pointing to superior average school 
performance and mean intelligence quotients among the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do. 

Sociological criticism of unwarranted claims for the theory of 
testing and improved experimental studies have made us more 
careful in ascribing tested differences in symbolic skills to innate 
personality traits and immutable nature. We are no longer so 
sure when measuring differences whether they are due to nature 
or nurture. Certainly, man’s height would seem to be determined 
by heredity. Yet Sir John Boyd Orr’s investigations have estab¬ 
lished that differences in the mean stature of upper- and lower- 
class school children in England are largely due “ 
differences depending on income.®^ The increased heig o 
school populations and of soldiers in various countries, as meas¬ 
ured during recent decades, points in the same direction. 

Test results have shown that in the United States Ne^o 
dren in Northern schools are ‘more intelligent’ than underpnv 
ileeed white children in Southern schools, i.e. that su meas 
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ured differences reflect cultural, not ethnic differences. A care¬ 
ful study of cultural differences in intelligence among '^hddren 
“ Llii Genian, background in Chicago has erubhshrf 

related variations of numerous mental and social factors^ Sex 
ratios, age-grouping differentials, types and vacancies of dwell¬ 
ings, dehn^ency rates, registered voters and infant mortality, 
length of residence, size of family, schooling completed, il¬ 
literacy. median rentals, home ownership, radios owned, and 
families on relief were examined. All were found to vaiy con¬ 
comitantly in greater or lesser degree with the test data variations. 
The author concludes that the ‘home background which in¬ 
volves differences in books, radios, magazines and so on varies 
with the intelligence of the children. That is to say, assuming 
the adequacy of the tests, the child can adjust socially in a variety 
of situations at a variety of intelligence levels, but he needs the 
equipment of learning that an optimum economic back^ound 
provides to reach the level of intelligence of such a group.’ 


1. Democratization not Leveling of Education 

Reluctance to provide adequate and equal educational oppor¬ 
tunities is even less justifiable and convincing than reluctance to 
go along with proposals for greater equality of income. Broader 
educational opportunities yield returns to the community in¬ 
comparably greater than their cost. Their value consists essen¬ 
tially in deepening and refining the transmission of our cul¬ 
tural heritage. Broad participation of the people in cultural life 
is bound to result in encouragement, in removal of the inferior¬ 
ity complex which is carefully nurtured in the condescendingly 
so-called ‘little’ or ‘common’ man in authoritarian and pluto¬ 
cratic societies. 

The removal of frustration through the opening of new o|>- 
portunities, the possibility of testing one’s own ability, often 
stimulates creative imagination, and expanding opportunities 
call forth intellectual endeavor and broaden intelligence. As 
J. L. Gray rightly says: 


It may be that intelligent behavior is stimulated to a high pitch of 
performance in occupational groups engaged in the rapid ascent of 
the social ladder. Where the conditions of mobility are present, in¬ 
dividuals selected for other qualities as well as intelligence will often 
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make exceptional efforts to promote the social ads'ancement not only 
of themsehes but also of their children. On the other hand, when 
people have achieved a comparatively high economic status and have 
ceased to feel precarious, these efforts may slacken. It is dear that 
lack of opportunity to rise out of their dass must deaden the response 
of the unskilled worker’s children to intellectual stimuli. Ensiron- 
mental differences may be more potent in producing differences in test- 
intelligence in intermediate groups than in those at the top or the 
bottom of the sodal scale.-® 

Such raised self-esteem and efiBciency is feared by vested inter¬ 
est groups.-* If no other arguments are left the phrase, ‘we caimot 
afford it,' i.e. to expand and improve educational opportunities, 
is on tap. This method of frustration never states criteria for 
limiting opportunities. The last war—one would assume—should 
have shattered the magical spell of the phrase by teaching the 
public what industrial nations can afford and achieve, given the 
will. The phrase ‘we cannot afford it’ always implies reference 
to ‘under the given circumstances,’ i.e. those of income distribu¬ 
tion, taxation, deliberately tolerated scarcity, the production of 
luxury goods, plus an attitude of complacency. Redistribution of 
income and public control of resources and their use may well 
serve considerably to broaden educational opportunities. 

educational policies are not merely matters of finance, 
they are questions of how to exploit existing resources to the 
best advantage. It is not enough just to ojien the doors of a 
museum: the visitors should be attracted by proper methods 

of teaching art appreciation. It is not enough to draft favorable 
rules of admission to a library; instruction should be provided in 
the best ways of using its facilities. We must link suggested read¬ 
ings to life situations and bring books to the mother to help her 
educate her child well, to young people to help them choose a 
career, and so on. During the war citizen’s advice bureaus sprang 
up in Great Britain as an organized method of applying knowl¬ 
edge to life. The columns of ‘advice for the lovelorn’ in the daily 
press and the size of radio audiences mustered by the voices of 
Mr. .\nthony and Dorothy Dix in the United States are indica¬ 
tive and should offer food for thought. 

The democratic process has fostered the art of plain thinking 
and speaking among writers in quest of wider publics and audi- 
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ences. Books are now written to suit the \’arious menul levels 
of the population. The presuppositions under which the dif¬ 
ferent classes and groups start their reading, their hidden ex¬ 
pectations, their intellectual premises and their preferences are 
increasingly taken into consideration.-® VVe obser\e a secular 
trend away from the scholastic seclusion and monopolization of 
knowledge of sacred Scriptures and classic texts to the opposite 
attitude, which wants to make knowledge accessible e\en w the 
humblest. This development is accompanied by advances in the 
psychology and sociology of literary taste and of education at 
large. A simple, lucid style serves to emphasize the essentials. 
Snobbery and artihcial segregation are discarded in the spread¬ 
ing of knowledge. 

All this is healthy and contributes to the expansion of democ¬ 
racy. It is creative as long as it seeks to eliminate gradually in¬ 
equalities of educational opportunities and to break down bar¬ 
riers between two or even more nations within a nation. Yet the 
principle of putting ‘knowledge into circulation' (Dewey) may 
easily miscarry. In an age of mass-produced education, advertis¬ 
ing ideas and ‘circulation building’ may swamp all sense of qual¬ 
ity, which matures slowly in society. Mass production and stand¬ 
ardization of goods to satisfy routine demands is one diing. In 
education, however, this principle can only make the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator the universal norm. Reluctance to accept the 
principle of leveling as a tendency to ‘level down’ is far from 
being snobbish disdain for the lower strata as of inferior innate 
human quality; on the contrary it is based upon realization that 
as the culture and education of the less privileged have been 
neglected down the centuries, they can now assimilate and ap 
predate only things of inferior quality. 

Many point to the presumably high and intrinsic value of 
folklore. Even in the past folklore was for the most part the 
slow-moving plebeian adaptation of cultural patterns that the 
upper classes had created in previous centuries. The substance 
and form of upper-class culture slowly sifted to the lower strata 
and represented gesunkenes Kulturgut, as Hans Naumann put 
it.*® As long as folklore and folk culture retained their v itality, 
this process did not necessarily imply deterioration in quality. It 
was a process of acculturation, in which the lower strata assimi- 
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lated the substance and forms of experience of the top stratum. 
Today, however, so-called ‘folklore’ is artificially diffused by the 
machinery of the amusement industry. Under the impact of the 
industrial revolution, of urbanization and mass migrations, the 
lower strata have largely become an inarticulate mass of con¬ 
sumers whose taste and discrimination are questionable. 

The sudden recognition of ‘popular culture’ and the propaga¬ 
tion of its false standards are often justified by the advertising 
slogan ‘the customer is always right.’ This motivates commercial 
retieation and its mass outlets. It pays only lip service to human 
dignity and aims rather to perpetuate and popularize all the sins 
society has committed in the past by failing to educate the dt- 
izenr)' for the real thing. Education, however, will not accept 
any given level as final, but sets out to improve it. Of course, 
this approach cannot disreg^d the existence of actual illiteracy 
and mental inertia in our midst. 


2. Toward Successful Democratization of Culture 

What is requisite for the successful democratization of genuine 
cultural values in contrast with the leveling-down process that 
degrades them into commodities for commeraahzed amusement? 
All expansion of education on both the sodal and intellectual 
level should be a matter of strategy. In bodi respects improve¬ 
ment can be effected by degrees. In the social field eduationd 
and social opportunities can be broadened systematically and 
sdenufically by better over-all planning of the educauonal sys¬ 
tem in connection with vocational guidance. On the intellectud 
level advancement should proceed graduaUy to progresswdy 
higher intellectual and moral levels. The common fund of 
knowledge could be presented in different forms to different so¬ 
dal groups, taking their background, mentality, and varymg edu¬ 
cational levels into consideration. Democratization does not nec¬ 
essarily mean to level down in order to eliminate difference, but 
rather to allow for variety in cultural life and to 
tural differences as valuable points of departure in mans quet 

^"onTp^tkular sodal group that should be preserved as a 
check against monotony and leveling tendencies in a pla^ 
culture % an independent intelligentsia.** A soaety composed 
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only of professional groups, bureaucracies, and sectional-interest 
groups is in danger of developing a rigid mentality mainly con- 
cemed with institutional improvement and expediencies of the 
here and now. It will lack dynamic ideas and social imagination 
capable of transcending the existing structure of social institu¬ 
tions. In the past, groups of independent intellectuals hase pro¬ 
duced a dynamic mentality that reached beyond the boundaries 
of what happened to exist. Their function would be hard to re¬ 
place. Rather a democratic society should deliberately plan for 
careers outside the regular social and educational ladders. 

The intelligentsia will form a parallel in the intellectual field 
to pioneering minds in the economic sphere, preferring untrod¬ 
den paths to routine ways of conduct and thought. In the same 
manner scopie should be allowed for competing cultural and in¬ 
tellectual groupings. Their antagonisms are not mere whims with 
which society can well dispense. These groups are the social 
mainsprings of productive cultural life, which is threatened to¬ 
day by the mechanical reproduction and mass consumption of 
the old, the ‘classical,' the safe. To support and protect such 
creative groups from the impact of bureaucratization and o\ er- 
organization not only sets up a bulw^ark against leveling down¬ 
ward, but ensures the opposite, upgrading process. Such groups 
may be dangerous if isolated or segregated. Stationed in the main 
stream of public opinion, they are strongholds of gradual growth, 
shelters for the development of sensitivity, strong sentiments, 
and imaginative ideas. 

New' ideas alw’ays have originated in small groups with en¬ 
during personal contacts. Ideas circulate in the marketplace by 
the medium of mass publicity, but they are not produced there. 
It is still the dissenting small group that favors inspired adven¬ 
tures of the mind and intellectual enthusiasm. Such groups nur¬ 
ture and test new' ideas before they assume form fit for dissemina¬ 
tion among broader circles of the public. Thus intellectual oases 
protect society in an Age of the Masses from great danger lest 
the patterns of propaganda and advertising become models for 
cultural planning. 
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I. WORK INCENTIVES AND GRATIFICATIONS 


The silent transformation—the move from the frustrating tend¬ 
encies of monopolistic capitalism toward planning for freedom- 
is evident in the new views of work and leisure. The early phase 
of capitalism and industrialization considered work painful and 
money the most important incentive. Modem thought has em- 
phatitally revised these prejudices.^ No doubt, certain typo of 
labor, slave labor or overmechanized factory work, are unpto 
ant * But skilled and responsible work is gratifying and enjoy* 
able.3 For this reason handicraft work is often considered pl^ 
ant* Besides, the experience of growing proficiency at one’s job 
seems to be stimulating. The urge to know oneself and one s po- 
tentiahties, and the satisfaction found in progressive achieve 


ment are inexhaustible stimuli. ^ t 

Although it is wrong to speak of an innate instm o 
....nAip - which would have to comprise many complex, ^ 
tuially acquired habits and attitudes. Western ^ 

eraUy crave opportunities lor seU«pression and activity. <W 
Uiay by-pass tlm techniques and values ot Far East^ espeaall, 
Man! religious aristocracies pursuing a 
life >) Once work habits and skills have been acquirrf and ^ 
plenint a way of life in vrhich workmanlike contnbuuons « 

Uuy esteemed, pursuit of -“^^7 
Enforced discontinuauon of work aeates tee gs 
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and unhappiness, as we know from studies in unemployment. 
Once a person is trained for significant and self-expressive work, 
working means joy and the withdrawal or denial of work is not 
only painful but disorganizing to the personality. Hence utili¬ 
tarian psychology, based upon the concept of homo economicus, 
is only partly correct in asserting that the unpleasantness of work 
can be overcome by pecuniary compensation alone. This theory 
applies only to monotonous machine operations in an industrial 
society with money mores.® 

Besides money, other gratifications—joy in co-operation, the 
sense of team membership, response to discipline, pride in skil¬ 
ful mastery of tasks are all relevant components of tvork experi¬ 
ence. To be sure, we should not fall into the opposite extreme 
and derogate the money incentive altogether. By and large, man 
has to work in order to live—not for the sake of ‘gratification’ by 
more or less symbolic ‘rewards.’ Money should be looked up>on 
not merely as one typ>e of reward among others, but as a symbol 
of the fact that goods (means of subsistence) can be had only by 
work. 

The Third will follow neither those who believe in com¬ 
plete abolition of pecuniary incentives nor those who consider 
money the only permanent and reliable w’ork incentive. The 
manifold and simultaneous motives entering into artistic and 
scientific experimentation and invention have hardly been ex¬ 
plored with regard to their relative significance, although such 
study might help considerably to define the true problem. We 
may find the artist, scholar, or doctor engaged in his work for 
the sake of fame, sersice to humanity, the intrinsic value of the 
task at hand, as well as for money, although the mores and codes 
of professional men repress the overt pursuit of profit openly 
acknowledged among businessmen,^ 

Again a different array of motives holds for the civil ser\ ant. 
Personal fame and unlimited profit matter less to him than se¬ 
curity of tenure and retirement, the satisfaction of public serv¬ 
ice, opportunities to organize and, last but not least, to wield 
administrative authority.® 

Adequate job analysis should take multiple factors into ac¬ 
count. It should observe (a) the nature of the work; (b) the posi¬ 
tion accorded by a given society to different occupational pur- 
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suits; and (c) the degree of gratification resulting from many 
historical factors. Hierarcliies of prestige, once established and 
lived in, are apt to survive changing conditions and often escape 
functional or rational explanation, (d) All this must be seen in 
the context of the social process that consciously or unconsciously 
shifts prestige from one type of work to another. In the future 
shifts in prestige may well play a far greater role than in the 

past.® 

The crucial point is that expectations should not be raised 
above the level of gratification provided by society. The level of 
expectation should be adjusted to the nature and amount of 
available gratification. Disproportion between the level of aspua- 
tion and available gratification causes mass frustration and anxi¬ 
eties. . , 

In an unplanned society expectation levels follow erratic and 

unpredictable trends. Today, however, expectation levels can be 
manipulated through many official and semiofficial, overt and 
covert channels. Before the war manual workers felt le^ re¬ 
spected. During the war even democracies without publicly de¬ 
fined policies on this matter managed to make manual labor re¬ 
spectable by revaluation. (In Britain, for example, the status of 
the motor-lorry driver rose to that of a gentleman’s pursuit.) 

Democratic planning should question how 
matters as manipulating prestige. The policy of the Thud ay 
might be left to a policy-forming body responsible (a) for - 
fining issues calling for direct intervention sanctioned by public 
opinion; (b) for officially recommending changes in policy with- 
ou> using administrative compulsion; (c) for ‘a^mg certam 
aspiiatioL without narrowing the scope for tndmdual deano^ 
intellectual work and its problems in a Thtrd Wa, socet, d^ 
serve some attention along this line. Waller Ko^mg has 
shown in an interesting book. Unemployment m I*' 
Professions “ how the planless overproducuon of a jobless in 
uinSa ta Europe between World Wars 1 and If conmbutrf m 
a maior way to social unrest. He indicates how an unplanned » 
ciety’provWes incentives for higher education without J 

the cLesponding job opportunities. Unemployed professtonal 

men without a stake in the social order turn aptnst ^ 

In such an unbalanced situatton two remed.es are conce. 
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the pursuit of leisure 
able: One would be artificially to discourage the pursuit of 
higher education and of intellectual careers; the other, to great ) 
expand opportunities for intellectual leadership,^^ promote self- 
government and voluntary associations. The first method was 
carried so far by the Nazis that for some time they were short of 
professional men.^^ The second method appears to be the Ameri¬ 
can way, where university education has been greatly expanded 
and subsidized. The cost is not forbidding in industrial societies. 
The widespread aversion to such a policy in the monopolist 
phase of Capitalism may be ascribed to fear of devaluating cen¬ 
tral authorities and of reducing the distance between executives 
and office workers or the governed. The covert objection to de¬ 
mocratizing and broadening educational opportunity rests on 
the fear of the educated classes lest such policies threaten their 
intellectual and cultural monopoly.^® Moreover, the narrowing 
of chances to rise through business success heightens the signifi¬ 
cance of educational prerequisites such as academic degrees and 
fosters tendencies to fence off competitive jobs by educational 
prerequisites and barriers. The vested interest of the educated 
classes in limiting higher education is at least as powerful as the 
vested interest of capital. 

II. THE PURSUIT OF LEISURE 

The attitudes toward leisure in many ways complement the pre¬ 
vailing attitudes toward work. The same holds for methods of 
dealing mth work and leisure respectively.®* The mechanization 
of industry and its schematized routines deny creative outlets 
and personal initiative to the many, and demand compensation 
in leisure-time pursuits. Leisure, besides being the natural bal¬ 
ance to man’s work, becomes increasingly the place for person¬ 
ality development and self-expression. While pre-industrial so¬ 
cieties shaped individuals at their W’ork, impersonal work in a 
machine age has lost this function, which is now confined to 
leisure-time pursuits. These had never before served such ends. 
For the majority leisure instead of work has become the road to 
civilization. 

Leisure became a problem only recently as laissez-faire Liberal¬ 
ism maintained that leisure was the ‘private’ sphere of man and 
that everyone should follow his own inspiration in spending 
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his after-work hours. On a philosophical plane that argument 
has merit. It is bad enough if in the machine age we have to 
manage, organize, and manipulate human relationships under 
factory discipline. WTiy also meddle with the free time and en¬ 
ergy left after work? But this theory of abstention from interfer¬ 
ence with leisure takes on a different aspect in the light of its 
actual operation and setting in a highly developed but un¬ 
planned industrial society. 

In his village or small-town life, the old-world peasant or pre¬ 
industrial artisan followed a natural rhythm of work and leisure 
without any special problems.^* The situation was simple: there 
were traditionally established ways of spending one’s leisure time. 
Everybody knew them, nobody had to search out and invent any 
for himself. Free energies flowed in socially provided channels. 
Besides, no conflict existed between work and leisure attitudes. 
Work in the artisan’s shop and household involves personal con¬ 
tacts in which work and chatter are interwoven; relaxation fol¬ 


lows exertion in a natural rhythm. There is no monotony as in 
mechanized work, where relaxation is stored up for end of 
the day.^* An element of play permeates all actmties, and 
Huizinga in his Homo Ludens correctly points out that any so¬ 
ciety is doomed that elumnates the element of plsy altogether 
from the organization of public life.^* 

Metropolitan urbanization and its ramifications have dis¬ 
rupted traditional patterns of leisure. Never before was the in¬ 
dividual left to his own devices in his quest for recreation. Lei¬ 
sure-time activities always resulted from trial and error an 
found their place in tradition. Now that patterns of crowd en¬ 
joyment can be produced on short notice, they become what slil- 
ful managers malte them. Commercial leisure ch^cterues om 
aee. Hollwood and other profit interests dictate the uste o 
masses. This also is planning, even large-scale “ 

long as this is done by business for business and not by pubh 
autlorities for the good of the community, Liberdism d^ noi 
object. Here as elsewhere the laissez-faire policy as ^ 
from fostering liberal attitudes. Liberalism has allowed foe 
to influence foe many for self-seeking advan g . 
cerned with educational and spiritual consequences, business 
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the puRSurr of leisure 
tends to appeal to the lowest appetites if it is profiuble to do 

so. . . u u 

In the organization of leisure the totalitarians took the pat 

of planning in a one-sided and dangerous fashion. They realized, 
to be sure, that in the machine age the use of leisure time cannot 
be left undirected. Some agencies with greater knowledge, circum¬ 
spection, and organizing ability provide guidance for unorgan¬ 
ized individuals. Nations traditionally given to w’orship of state 
power took naturally to the idea that the State should fulfil this 
function. The State exploited this additional opportunity to 
promote the mental docility of its subjects. The facilities of com¬ 
mercial leisure and all types of skills were regimented for pro¬ 
moting the same blind subsert’ience to the State that the meshes 
of education, propaganda, and economic organization already im¬ 
posed upon the individual.*® 

The totalitarian solution, however perverted, raised two prob¬ 
lems that the Third Way must solve on a higher plane. Demo¬ 
cratic planning of leisure-time activities must beware of dictat¬ 
ing patterns of leisure. It must avoid compulsory regimentation; 
regulatory measures should merely aim at providing conditions 
for spontaneous and creative leisure-time pursuits. This is con¬ 
trary to the idealist fallacy w'hich assumes that leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities result from mere inspiration and personal intuition. Aj>- 
predation of music and other arts—not to speak of musicianship 
and active pursuit of the arts—results from education and train¬ 
ing, and the so-called musical and artistic sense is, despite in¬ 
spiration, largely a matter of tradition and education. Interest in 
such pursuits has to be stimulated, and appreciation results from 
education and self-educational effort. The excellent broadcasts 
of the London BBC for school children or the demonstrations 
and lectures in music appreciation that Sir Walford Da\is in¬ 
augurated in England show what can be done. In the United 
States one may refer to the cultural and educational programs 
of many a college radio station such as, for instance, that of the 
oldest U.S. broadcasting station, WHA of the University of ^Vis- 
consin, and its regular programs ‘School of the Air’ and ‘Univer¬ 
sity College of the Air.’ Democratic planning might greatly ex¬ 
pand subsidized and noncommercial opportunities for valuable 
leisure-time activities and cultural pursuits, acquaint broader 
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audiences and publics with higher forms of enjoyment and relax* 
ation. 

Democratic planning need go no further, since democratic cit¬ 
izens are likely to make good use of available oppxjriunities and 
appreciate worth-while offerings. What planning should not de¬ 
stroy or disregard is the indi\idual’s right to develop his own 
preferences. The democratic idea maintains that despite condi¬ 
tioning and adjustment to social exf>ectation, there is a spon¬ 
taneous nucleus of the human personality, in George H. Mead’s 
term the ‘I,’ which should be activated on every occasion. The 
fact that the poorly educated, weary masses of the cities should 
have low standards of uste in reading matter-often providing 
daydreams for rush-hour traffic-should not blind and discourage 
us. In fact, it is difficult to decide whether the city crowds learn 
to like what they can get or whether they get what they want. 


in. THE REDISTRIBUTIVE ASPECTS OF LEISURE 


The recent revaluation of work and leisure provides a further 
key for understanding the great change both have undergone. 
.\s long as work was primarily interpreted as punishment for sm, 
leisure was suspect. While work meant punishment for sin, lei¬ 
sure meant the opportunity to commit sin. A new concept of 
work and leisure developed during the industrialization of so¬ 
ciety, at the same time an epoch of rational revision of tradi- 
tioni ideas. Sociology has clarified the older v^uauons Md 
gready contributed to their explanadon in the light of soaal his- 


The rigorous attitudes of pre-technological ages can readily be 
explained in terms of the hardships and drudgery of workaday 
life. During the industrial revolution, the phase of ‘original ac¬ 
cumulation,’ investment capital was scarce. Soaety for m <ap- 
italist development needed great savings; the psychologicd 
equivalent seemed to be the repression of consumer den^ds an 
subjection of the worker to harsh workshop disaplme. 
society moves from an age of natural scarcity to one of artifiaal 
scarcity, the more questionable is this taboo on self-expresswn 
and expanding consumer demand. The stronger 
uon of the potentials of available resources and pr^uction ^ 
stronger grow popular craving for equitable distribuuon of in- 
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comes, for release from discipline and enjoyment of man’s pro¬ 
ducts. . j • 

These mass desires are more and more recognized as irrepies- 

sible forces. It would seem that the same restrictive mentality 
that fails to provide opportunities for self-expression for millions 
or allows the ‘housing problem’ to remain perennially unsolved 
is at work when production capacities are not fully exploited 
and ‘full employment’ is deemed impracticable. The worker can 
hardly be expected to put up with the ugliness of an outmoded 
factory and unsatisfactory work conditions if during his leisure 
he learns to appreciate beauty and the art of self-expression. 

These popular cravings are bound to spread. Man, unafraid 
to pursue happiness during his leisure time—a process bound 
up with far-reaching changes in sexual mores becomes self- 
assertive likewise in other respects. In the past, ruling groups 
sensed such tendencies and countered them by linking the idea 
of leisure-time activities with guilt feelings.^i A democratic so¬ 
ciety views the issue in a more constructive way. As every un¬ 
channeled release of energy is destructive, the problem is how 
to make this force creative. Psychoanalysis teaches that freely 
available energy after the removal of repressions or perversions 
is an asset only upon immediate sublimation.*- Social education 
in a j>eriod of expanding leisure should foresee the danger and 
provide outlets for mass sublimation. Artistic pursuits and more 
general appreciation of works of art seem to provide the most 
promising outlets. 

In this connection Herbert Read's broadened concept of art 
becomes significant.** Art as a way of life, not a mere compart¬ 
ment, can serve to convert otherwise destructive energies into 
constructive ones. The ascendancy of new classes in history offers 
an example of creative energies channeled into ostentatious lux¬ 
ury or devotion to higher ideals. It should be possible to estab¬ 
lish models worthy of aspiration and to stimulate creative lei¬ 
sure-time activities leading to the democratic and social expan¬ 
sion of cultural pursuits without lowering general standards. 
The emotional transformation of the people and popular op¬ 
timism should sweep away the fog of frustration emanating from 
fear of widespread change as a threat to those in high positions. 
In comparable periods of the past creative individuals of the 
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ruling group were isolated and powerless; often they deserted 
the old order to join forces gladly with new movements and 
trust to the rising tide. Scorned as ‘deserters and renegades’ by 
their former associates and hailed as ‘converts’ by the social new¬ 
comers, they gained greater satisfaction by sharing their culture 
than by withholding it Such spirits today will enjoy expanding 
social contacts more than seclusion or segregation.^* 

To be sure, the exuberance likely to accompany popular op¬ 
timism, the messianic expectation of paradise near at hand or 
of ‘plenty round the comer,’ is as demoralizing as the pessimism 
that cherishes scarcity for the sake of repressing mass aspiration. 
Planning for social change means overcoming the shocks of rev¬ 
olution and counterrevolution, both bloody and destructive. Po¬ 
litical planning, as the art of the possible, should enable us to 
reach out with intelligence for the new patterns and values that 
formerly, as, for example, in the French Revolution, crystallized 
only in political and social upheaval. Today, techniques of eco¬ 
nomic management available enable us to predict changes in 
the direction of production and realize possible inaeases pre¬ 
dicted on redistribution of incomes. Today, we can predict and 
determine the socially desirable optimum of such redistribution. 
Moreover, thanks to heightened awareness of social statistics and 
their recent development, we now have means to time planned 
changes with greater wisdom and foresight 

Planning the transition can only succeed in an atmosphere of 
moderation free both of restrictive egothm and overexpansive 
fervor. The attitude we need to cultivate is neither asceticism nor 
hedonism. Education should aim at making the pursuit of lei¬ 
sure-time activities a welcome opportunity for developing dem^ 
cratic personalitv not by rules and regulations but by Mple 
and the encouragement of a well-balanced attitude. Thus, lei¬ 
sure mav be integrated into the democratic plan like work and 
education. A type of mind should mature that is eager to expand 
yet ready and willing to curb itself in the face of demands of 

the community.^® 


The Discipline of Freedom ^ 

o 

I. FREEDOM AND DISCIPUNE IN GROUP ORGANIZATION 

There is neither freedom nor discipline in the abstract, but 
only in concrete forms that depend on the cultural context. 
Among the determining factors we intend to deal with are the 
impact of group organization and aims.^ 

C. H, Cooley, in comparing the structure of the play group 
and the Army, made some suggestive remarks. These social or¬ 
ganizations demonstrate that freedom and discipline are func¬ 
tions of group organization and have no meaning apart from it. 
Robinson Crusoe was not free, as there was no social discipline 
or organization that could shape his freedom. Nature poses ob¬ 
stacles, but no one would be called unfree because illness ham¬ 
pered his activities. The football team and the Army not only 
pursue different aims, but they differ in organizational means. 
As the movements of the ball can hardly be foreseen and the 
variety of situations is considerable, the organization of a foot¬ 
ball team must be extremely flexible. A great many choices and 
decisions have to be left to individual players. More important 
than the few rules of the game is the unwritten law of team spirit 
which forbids the individual to dominate at the expense of the 
team. 

Army organization, on the other hand, requires the main de¬ 
cisions to be made at the top; therefore real choices and decisions 
are beyond the scope of the lower ranks; their choices derive 
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from systematic delegation of initiative, responsibility, and free¬ 
dom. If freedom means the power of making over all decisions 
and choices, there is little scope for it in the lower echelons of 
the Army. Still on every level doiNTi to the individual soldier 
in the platoon relevant decisions have to be made from time to 
time. Thus every private has certain freedom compatible with 
army organization, or, more precisely, with a given type of army 
organization. 

Similar considerations apply, of course, to discipline, the re- 
ygj-se of freedom. Discipline means to establish social restrictions 
on initiative and choices for the sake of organizational routines.® 
Just as the football team allotvs for greater individual initiative, 
its discipline evolves only during the game by constant redefin¬ 
ing of rules. In contrast army discipline is rigid, most of its con¬ 
duct patterns are preconceived, standardized, and thoroughly in¬ 
culcated, enabling army personnel to operate predictably under 
long chains of commands. Similar is the discipline of a central¬ 
ized bureaucracy, and it might be said that the Army is a bu¬ 
reaucratized fighting unit. 

The Army and the football team may be seen as two extreme 
types in a series of social organizations. The most rigid organ¬ 
ization would seek to extend the army pattern to all spheres of 
life, whereas the most elastic organization might conceive of so¬ 
ciety' and its sub-groups more or less as a team. Needless to say, 
the Third Way will try to combine the two techniques by allow¬ 
ing for rigid organization where efficiency demands it, and by 
pleading for the flexible pattern wherever feasible. Progress to¬ 
ward freedom consists in a steady advance toward flexibility. 


II. CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS OF FREEDOM 

This measuring rod can help us to place the different concepts 
of freedom in present-day discussion. Disap-eement sprmgs 
mainly from different and unclarified meamngs of the same 
word. As in our discussion of power, the prevailing ^enu of 
thought can best be classified under the headings anarchist, 
‘totalitarian,’ ‘liberal,’ and ‘plutocratic.’ “ 

1 The anarchist view ® holds that there is some g 
man nature, a kind of self-regulating power, which, if aUowed 
complete freedom, will lead to spontaneous self-disaphne. One 
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of the basic convictions of this school of thought is that the more 
we use repressive devices for enforcing discipline, the mote vve 
foster what is called ‘negativism’ in the individual. We pay for 
repression by blocking human spontaneity and readiness to co¬ 
operate under good working self-restraint. Anarchists are not 
simply individualists against any and all forms of discipline, but 
they believe ‘real freedom’ to result from spontaneous submis¬ 
sion to the rules of group life. Statements like ‘Der Gegenpol 
von Zwang ist nicht Freiheit sondern Verbundenheit’ (‘The op¬ 
posite to coercion is not freedom, but fellowship) * and Certain 
forms of freedom can only be realized in group life’ may serve to 
make the point. 

The anarchist idea of freedom contains a great deal of truth 
but lacks sociological qualification. Certainly, such self-regulating 
powers exist, but only in small groups. The larger an organiza¬ 
tion becomes, the less one can expect or wait for the self-imposed 
discipline of the whole to emerge out of a lengthy process of 
minor adjustments. The Greeks realized this and established 
new social units w'hen the old ones reached the prescribed limits. 
Today this is impracticable, for modern economic and social 
techniques are efi&ciently geared to large-scale operations. 

The anarchist idea suggests, howev'er, to the Third Way—the 
mobilization of self-regulating powers of small groups when¬ 
ever possible. Vital social interaction is generated primarily in 
small groups; real understanding of life, new ideas, originate in 
them; when they lose vital energy, society is apt to become 
anemic.' 

2. The totalitarian approach to discipline and freedom ® real¬ 
izes that the idea of a spontaneously emerging discipline is inap¬ 
plicable in a large-scale society. Accordingly, a discipline of 
command and obedience is hailed under the Fiihrer principle, 
which represents a universal scheme of strictly militarized cen¬ 
tral organization. The Army and bureaucracy serve as modek. 
Two factors foster this spirit of over-organization.® On the one 
hand, herdlike masses, which have never known or cherkhed 
real civic freedom, accept the dictatorial structure readily after 
a panic that makes them crave order. On the other hand, minori¬ 
ties, skilled in mass management, may grow power-drunk in ex¬ 
panding their military organizations. They no longer offer free- 
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dom, but tyranny and mass regimentation, drilling the com¬ 
munity by shouted slogans: ‘Leader, command—we follow.’ 

3. The liberal view of freedom and disciplined’^ is in many 
ways the rash application of the anarchist idea of emerging free¬ 
dom and spontaneous self-discipline to mass society. It also pre¬ 
supposes that out of individual freedom of choice wiU result 
mysterious harmony by self-regulating powers of society. What 
the anarchists observe only in small groups, the liberals apply 
to an ever-growing society. There was some reason in their ex¬ 
pectations under a prevailing handicraft and peasant economy 
before the days of big enterprise and organized pressure groups. 
Liberalism w’orked fairly well in the former setting, but has lost 
its validity and applicability under modem conditions. By in¬ 
sisting on their idea of freedom and discipline in disregard of 
the changed social structure, the liberals deliberately block the 
invention of adequate controls. To them, any freedom differing 
from their own will seem to be the opposite of freedom. 

4. The plutocratic concept of freedom and discipline dd 
emerges at a stage in society when a limited class of wealthy 
people apply the liberal ideology in disregard of social change. 
The plutocratic concept of freedom and discipline upholds bas¬ 
ically the investor’s right to invest and speculate freely, and the 
owner’s right to use his property without restraints. Whenever 
these freedoms are endangered, the plutocrats bewail the loss of 
all freedom, complaining of regimentation and bureaucracy. 
This narrow idea of freedom overlooks the fact that private prop¬ 
erty, free enterprise, competition, occupational and consumer 
choice have new meaning in an age of corporate big business. 
As Tawney rightly has pointed out, freedom of property orig¬ 
inally meant ensuring the legitimate use of his tools to the crafts¬ 
man or farmer in a society antedating large-scale industrial tech¬ 
niques. Needless to say. ‘free’ private investment and enterprise 
even if intrinsically desirable, would mean freedom only for the 
few. 

The liberals likewise disregard the number of those who can 
actually use certain freedoms. They emphasize freedom in the 
political sphere, freedom of expression, freedom of occupation 
Md consumer choice-all freedoms that primarily concern edu¬ 
cated people in fairly secure positions. These freedoms mean 
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less on lower economic levels, and are frequently not available 
to low-income groups.'- Money, being the one indispensable 
means for acquiring goods and skills, limits freedom of choice 
for many who legally and politically enjoy these nominal choices. 
Consumer and occupational free choice are illusory for men who 
cannot afford to buy certain goods or acquire the prerequisite 
skills for higher occupations. This objection has rightly been 
raised by the socialists against the liberals, and applies even 
more in a plutocratic society with its disproportionate accumu¬ 
lation of wealth. 

On the other hand, it is equally short-sighted to say that free¬ 
dom prevails if a society produces goods and sers'ices on a suf¬ 
ficiently large scale and distributes them more or less fairly, but 
leaves the regulation of discipline and freedom in the political 
and cultural spheres to a bureaucratic or political elite. A so¬ 
ciety that sacrifices cultural and political freedom for greater 
equality of income and education demonstrates its low apprecia¬ 
tion of the former values. The issue is not that political and cul¬ 
tural freedoms are less relevant than material welfare, but how 
to extend self-determination to all spheres of life for the full 
development of personality, which requires both material and 
cultural opportunities.'^ 

UI. FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE UNDER DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 

These reflections on the social setting of the various concepts of 
freedom and discipline may reveal their one-sidedness and serve 
to combine their desirable features in a system of democratic 
planning. Freedom and discipline under democratic planning 
will be defined by the nature of groups, sub-groups, and their 
purposes. 

A democratically planned society will have a personal concept 
of freedom in social relationships, i.e. it w'ill foster flexibility, 
afford maximum opportunities for choice, and favor self-ex¬ 
pression in small groups and private relationships. 

In large groups and mass organizations, the Third Way will 
make use of the insight and w'isdom of both the syndicalist move¬ 
ment and ceruin tendencies in corporatism. These movements 
emphasized that in mass society the liberty of small and large 
corporate associations is more important than that of the indi- 
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vidual to pursue his advantage regardless. In an age of mass ac- 
tion, the individual can often be protected only by his group 
organization. 

Liberalism, by juxtaposing the individual to society or the 
State, disregards the significance of intermediary and functional 
groups.^ The sacred claim, ‘Rights of Man,’ needs to be trans¬ 
lated into the Age of Planning. A planned Democracy has to 
look after the individual’s right to personal development. Socio¬ 
logically speaking, the man who prefers free-lancing to work 
in professional and other organizations should not go unpro¬ 
tected, but should have opportunities to follow his bent. But 


in an age of mass organization it is not enough to guarantee 
rights to individuals, it is equally important to protect the 

liberties of groups and associations. 

The right of groups to propagate their ideas, to defend their 
way of life is no less sacrosanct than that of the individual. 
Thus, freedom and self-discipline apply also to groups. Group 
self-discipline demands the same self-restraint in intergroup re¬ 
lations as we expect in personal relations. If the State’s mam 
function is to control intergroup relations, it will have to con¬ 
trol group egoism, which is more dangerous than individual ego¬ 
ism, as discussed in another chapter.^* Attempts of groups to 
usurp a monopoly position must be checked: many forms of dis¬ 
cipline and freedom derive not from life in small, self-adjusting 
units, but from the regulated interplay of organized groups. Such 
rules of intergroup life differ from primary group disciplines as 
the anarchist conceives of it. They affect the individual only seg- 
mentally and are experienced as ‘organized’ rather than spon¬ 
taneous’ relations, as you might compare behavior toward an of¬ 
ficial or toward a friend. . 

The Sute will partly guarantee existing intergroup relauons 

and their freedoms, and partly initiate change, if existing pat¬ 
terns prove to be unsatisfactory. As in all other cases, such ex¬ 
ternal control of group discipline by the State must, of course, 
be exercised in constitutional forms. The support of an existing 
oToup equilibrium and or its gradual transformation has to be 

b, publicly accountable officials.- These examples should male 
clear that it is folly to accuse all manipulation from a center 
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being despotism. Manipulation is democratic as long as it is 
based upon consent and carried out in a spirit that guarantees 
freedom among groups, even if the planning controls concern 
themselves with all activities of the group. If a group is as 
large and powerful as in the case of economic corporations, for 
instance, we must control not only their external relationships, 
but also their internal organization, in favor of industrial de¬ 
mocracy.^^ 

IV. FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN AN ACE OF PLANNING 

Behind the ambiguous use of words such as ‘freedom’ and ‘dis¬ 
cipline’ and the failure to relate them to different societies, a 
fundamental transformation is silently in the making. This has 
not yet been recognized and clarified sufficiently. 

One of the striking changes in modern society is the increase 
in the number of deliberate clioices. The chief reason for this 
is that, in the past, natural scarcity and poverty automatically 
hmited opportunities for choice; these now increase automat¬ 
ically with the increasing capacity to produce. Another factor, 
which works in the same direction, is the rising volume and ef¬ 
ficiency of means of communication, distribution, and of ad¬ 
vertising, which spreads knowledge about desirable things far 
and tvide. A third factor formerly restricting choice resulted from 
habits and customs of self-restrainc These often prevented wishes 
and desires from coming to the fore, whereas they are now al¬ 
lowed much wider scope. Fourth, even where wealth was present 
and luxury goods existed, the tacit or open exclusion of certain 
sodal classes from their use reduced the number of relevant 
choices in society. 

This striking change has come about because the choice-re¬ 
stricting factors have largely been reduced to price-income re¬ 
lationships. Therefore the generally raised level of aspirations 
and wants fosters intense and widespread desire to rise in the 
social scale. If not accompanied by a general rise in mass income, 
the new aspirations must result in a resentful yearning to equal¬ 
ize wealth and income opportunities. An unplanned, unlimited 
expansion of aspirations, continuously outdistancing a\ailable 
means, readily produces dissatisfaction in the midst of plenty. 
We must realize that scarcity is only one source of dissatisfaction. 
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The disparity between wants and their possible satisfaction is 
no less powerful a source.^® Formerly people accepted the im¬ 
personal mechanism of supply, prices, and income differentials 
that ruled the distribution of purchasing power as natural proc¬ 
esses, not amenable to conscious regulation. Now we realize that 
the creation of such equilibrium lies more or less in our own 
hands. New methods of distributing goods at differential prices 
—cheap milk for school children, reduced movie tickets for the 
unemployed or for soldiers, reduced railroad fares, and so on—or 
the wartime experience of combining price controls with ration¬ 
ing in order to give low-income groups a better diet for efi&- 
ciency’s sake, have raised the problems of free consumers choices 
and of planned intervention in the price mechanism to a new 
level of social awareness. 

In a planned sodety the freedom of the individual will operate 
on two planes: The indi\idual will still have maximum oppor¬ 
tunities for free choice compatible with the organization of so¬ 
ciety; but he will also have to decide whether by planning and 
central co-ordination consumers’ choices should be stimulated 
and in which direction. Whereas formerly profit-motivated ad¬ 
vertising, price jiolicies, and income distribution determined 
what should be consumed in what quantities by whom, central 
planning allows for the guidance of consumers’ choices under 
dietary and social welfare considerations by means of price 
privileges, consumer credit, subsidized consumption, low-cost 
public housing, educational campaigns and—if need be—ration¬ 
ing and price controls. The yardstick for freedom and discipline 
cannot be the freedom of the well-to-do to monopolize hig^- 
priced goods, but the common good. 

We are at the beginning of a process in which a dualism of 
attitudes that formerly occurred only occasionally will become 
permanent. Owing to this dualism, the indisidual in one context 
is compelled to follow his self-interest, and in another he wiU 
curb his egoism by institutions in the interest of the commumty. 
He will, e.g. accept hea\7 taxation if he feels it necessary for 
the maintenance of Society, yet make every legitimate effort to 
keep his own contribution as low as possible. Egotisuc and com¬ 
munal attitudes formerly fluctuated; there was a kind of com 
fusion, the situations alternatively provoking self-asseruve an 
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altruistic reactions. Now, such a dualism is built into the struc¬ 
ture of the Self. In a planned society a citizen can only behave 
adequately if he clearly distinguishes between the field where 
planning—and, therefore, collective discipline and collective free¬ 
dom-must prevail, and the other areas in which self-centered 
reactions are evoked by the circumstances. 

With these formulae in mind, we can see that many of the old 
demands for freedom cannot be realized in the old way in the 
new planned society. In an unplanned society freedom of occu¬ 
pational choice was largely theoretical for those without money, 
educational opportunities, and information. Many young people 
chose a job because it was the only one within their reach. People 
still believed in freedom of occupational choice, because the 
limitations seemed to be caused by unseen natural forces and 
were not recognized as by-products of the social order, which was 
accorded tacit support. 

If a man living in a planned society were sent back to such 
conditions of freedom, he would feel unhappy and restricted to 
an intolerable degree; unhappy if he should realize that in an 
unplanned society his occupational choice might be determined 
primarily by chance factors; that many young people may find 
themselves in blind-alley jobs, and that in a world of free com¬ 
petition it may take years to find a satisfactory place in society. 
.As compared with this old unregulated freedom, he may praise 
his newT type of freedom, which, in spite of the increase of bu¬ 
reaucracy and, if necessary, of State guidance, leads him to a job 
required by society that, fitting into the pattern of future de¬ 
velopment, is promising and no blind alley. He can find his job 
by consulting agencies for occupational guidance, which may co¬ 
operate with the schools; by turning to the respecti\e services of 
vocational associations and public agencies devoted to the man¬ 
agement of the labor market. Provided these agencies pay suffi¬ 
cient attention to his specific aptitudes and preferences, their 
broad scope of operation and central co-ordination of informa¬ 
tion may offer the individual actually wuder and sounder occupa¬ 
tional choices and career opportunities than he could find on his 
own. Disparities between planning goals, available opportunities, 
and possibly irrational vocational aspirations—as often found to¬ 
day under the influence of mass fiction and screen images of 
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Thought, Philosophy, Religion, and the 
Integration of the Social Order 

Q 

I. RELIGIOUS INTEGRATION IN A DYNAMIC SOCIETY 

The ultimate integration of the social order has always been an 
important problem. What holds society together—whether it is 
power, the division of labor, or a spiritual bond—is one of the 
most profound questions the sociologist has to answer. Of course, 
social integration occurs at all levels of thought and action. We 
rarely do anything that does not have integrating or disintegrat¬ 
ing ^ects. Still there is no doubt that the proportionate rele¬ 
vance of spiritual ferment or naked power is a differentiating 
characteristic of social systems, and even more so of great soci¬ 
eties. The ancient empires, such as the Sumerian or the Egyptian, 
were built upon the integrating influence and predominance of 
the priestly and warrior castes. Today we can see much better 
how the one relied upon the other and how neither could have 
held society together without the other’s contribution. 

Modems gradually have lost the sense of need for spiritual in¬ 
tegration, so obvious to medieval society. Characteristically, most 
modem sociologists have had little understanding of the need 
and methods of integration. Perhaps this was because they were 
mostly the products of protest against the existing social order, 
as was the case with Liberalism, Marxism, Anarchism, and Syn¬ 
dicalism. They saw only an obstacle in their way and rebelled 
against compulsion and austerity which seemed to them out¬ 
moded. With a few important exceptions, such as Comte (who 
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recognized the problem of social integration), it seems to have 
been a part of the critical and revolutionary temper out of which 
sociology arose that the sociologists were either blind to the 
question of integration or took it too much for granted. They 
thought as, for instance, the liberals, anarchists and syndicalists 
did, that integration would occur spontaneously. 

The problem presents itself quite dififerendy for the Third 
W'ay, which would seek to transform society without endanger¬ 
ing its fundamental integration. It would have to pay equal at¬ 
tention to the factors conducive to dynamic and creadve change 
on the one hand and to fundamental integration on the other. 
The old-fashioned laissez-faire thinker or the radical would dis¬ 
regard the significance of tradition and religion and the forces 
making for stability and continuity, because in his time these 
matters took care of themselves. In the new situation, the strate¬ 
gist of reform will have to maintain integration in the midst of 
rapid change. He will have to concentrate on stability and con¬ 
tinuity at the same time that he seeks to change society. This is 
when he realizes the need for religion and quasi-religious inte¬ 
grating powers in society. But with him religion is not allowed 
to become, as in the case of the reactionary, a bulwark of vested 
interests, but rather a force to help to bring about change and, 
in the process, regenerate man and society.^ 

In another context we have tried to show that the age of 
Liberalism was rather exceptional in thinking that change could 
be accomplished without bothering about religious and other 
forms of basic integration. John Stuart Mill even went so far as 
to say that it was to the interest of society that the fundamental 
issues of creed be continually revised and that, therefore, there 
should be no basic agreement on them. Otherwise they were 
bound to be a groundw'ork for hierarchy and arbitrary institu¬ 
tions so incompatible with a dynamic society. There is, no doubt, 
penetrating insight in Mill’s statement as far as one aspect of 
the stor> is concerned. He points very clearly to the difficulty 
which eUry planned society meets when it sets out to develop 
a totalitarian philosophy for the whole system, whether it hap¬ 
pens to be a racial dogma or the Marxist theory’ of economic de¬ 
termination and class struggle. Once such philosophies become 
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the sacred source of interpretation for all events—a form of 
basic theology—they lead to a new sort of clericalism. 

Today, of course, we have greater understanding than ever 
of the achievement of a medieval basic theology and even of the 
need for an organized spiritual power. We now realize that a 
social order can only maintain itself satisfactorily on the basis 
of a sound statement of belief that performs in a new way the 
role of the old dogma. We have learned from the chaos through 
which we have passed that certain things must remain exempt 
from doubt, even if only for a while. Wiser in this respect, we 
who plead for a Third Way, are nevertheless still reluctant to 
achieve this basic integration of society through any form of 
superimposed system of thought. We are now sober enough to 
know that the ultimate integration in a disturbed mass society is 
unlikel y to come about spontaneously as the laissez-faire thinker 
was prone to believe. On the other hand, we are unable to ac¬ 
cept the idea that the only alternative is inculcation and in¬ 
doctrination. 

While it is difiBcult to find a satisfactory answer in the alterna¬ 
tives of abstract theory, a third solution seems to be developing 
in England. In the course of historical development, this counti7 
gradually worked out a solution that accepted the Christian 
foundations of society. In most cases this approach sets up re¬ 
ligion as supreme judge on moral issues, allowing it to criticize 
even the State, especially on questions of conscience. Yet the 
very same historical tradition does not allow the primacy of re¬ 
ligion to be turned into a kind of intolerant clericalism. The 
idea of a religious society with a fundamental belief in tolerance 
is the paradoxical pattern that has emerged from the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries. After stressing this fact, it is neces¬ 
sary to add that this astonishing equilibrium between conformity 
and heterodoxy, between established creed and relativism, is not 
only due to exuberance of vitality and genuine tolerance, but too 
often results from indifference and neutrality. 

The Established Church and the nonconformists, the funda¬ 
mentalists and the atheists, tolerate one another not only be¬ 
cause the idea of toleration is so strong, but also because in many 
groups the religious and nonreligious impulses have gradually 
become neutralized. Very often they get on nicely with each 
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Other because neither has sufficient energy any longer to become 
excited about its own fundamcnul creed. 

Even if we admit that something that was once genuine toler¬ 
ance has deteriorated too often into indifference, there is still 
present in some countries of the Western world the residual ex¬ 
perience from former struggles which in any imporunt situauon 
recalls the significance of creative tolerance and tends to offset 
the temptation of fanaticism. These countries have learned that 
the fact of there being only one Truth does not mean that any 
group believing itself to be in possession of that truth has the 
right or even the obligation to extirpate believers in some other 
creed. If there is indeed only one Truth, it is bound to be more 


comprehensive than any one human being or any one party 
could grasp. It is worth listening to everyone, because you can 
never tell through what individual or what group the voice of 
God may speak. This is the only way of religious unificauon 
and integration compatible with a dynamically planned soaety 

based on the ideal of planned freedom. 

A planned society should make up its mind about ulumate 
issues. On the other hand it is saved from becoming touUtana^ 
rieid, and a strait jacket to the community by making the 
search for basic truth a dynamic issue, honestly putung a ques¬ 
tion mark after sutements that require it. But even if the qu<^ 
uon mark «ere often .0 point to inBnity, to the tmolnble pt^ 
lematic nature of human knowledge, thu would not mean tha 
in the next hve or ten years that same soaety need live ■■■ ■■"” 
tainty. After having ironed out our diHerences we touM ^ 
on a certain plan, even if we know that all the scraal and phtha 
sophical implications have not finally been settl^. 

^emocradcally decided principles will be valid 
purposes over a limited period, and 

only be forthcoming when a new start seems nece^. • 

cerLin circles in society wiU conUnue to dtsoiss 

tals of life, religion, and society. Such dts^ons 

place in a democraticaUy planned soaal orda, T 

provision for discussion, though no license w 

Ltmetive acuon or sabouge of coopemtion whenever tt pleases 

‘"tot^n unchanging aspects of the human mind seem m indi 


religious integration in a dynamic society “ J 

cate the need for a transcendental religious foundation in so¬ 
ciety; and several factors make this need even more urgent in 
our present situation. There exist some archaic patterns in the 
human mind and in tlie nature of human action that lead to the 
quest for certainty and deeper foundations. The very fact that 
in our practical procedures we always think in terms of means 
and ends and have a purpose in mind when we perform some- 
diing makes it difficult for us to conceive of a universe without 
such'’an end. Although this may be a thought habit acquired 
through the process of living and doing things, it is so deeply 
rooted that a world without purpose would mean a kind of 
homelessness hardly tolerable to a thoughtful being. It is one 
of the great paradoxes of our age that the more our technical 
skill permeates the details of everyday life, where we seek for 
purposeful arrangements, the more our philosophy tends toward 
the idea that purpose as a concept does not apply to Nature as 
such; even those things that seem to be purposeful are the result 
of selection, the chance product of endless variety and forms of 
adaptation. Such an idea can be conceived, but it can hardly be 
lived. It is like admitting in theory that the earth moves round 
the sun while still expieriencing the sun as a rising disc that radi¬ 
ates light day by day. In the same way, calm assurance that the 
highest thing in life is communion with One to whom we can 
speak and who will respond with unfailing undersunding and 
forgiveness is so deeply ingrained that despondency’ would reign 
if this religious belief were lost. Only through satisfaction of 
these deeprooted aspirations (that there is a Purpose in what 
we are doing, and that there is a Personal Power to whom man 
can appeal) can man develop the sense of belonging in a world 
where he can find his place and where there is an order that sup 
ports him and dispels his anxieties. 

These are some of the inalienable features in human nature 
that in one way or another will always make for some form of 
religion. They will not be satisfied with ‘scientific’ interpreta¬ 
tions that fail to answer the basic needs of the inquiring mind. 

In w’hat follows, 1 should like to discuss certain trends in 
present-day society that, apart from these needs of all time, make 
integration on a religious level even more impiortant. First of all, 
a number of factors at work produce a specific intellectual pre- 
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dicament in modern society, while others are causing a special 
predicament of human existence in our society. 

II. THE PREDICAMENT OF THOUGHT IN MODERN SOCIETY 

1. The Segmentation of Intellectual Functions 

Man is a being in whose life thought has different functions to 
fulfil, or, to put it more concretely, in many ways it is difficult 
for the human being that the same organ, the mind, with its 
ability to think, has such entirely different functions to fulfil. 
These different functions were not quite apparent in the past 
but have of late years become a problem. Thought has always 
been not only a fact-finding tool but also an instrument of per¬ 
suasion, propaganda, education, a pathfinder and pacemaker for 
action. In their inner nature these are fundamentally different 
processes; the fact that the abyss separating them was not real¬ 
ized earlier was owng to lack of differentiation in functions in a 
relatively simple society. 

Modem psychology was responsible for isolating thought as a 
fact-finding instmment from its other functions. Man began 
using his fact-finding function in relation to Nature; but now 
it is extended to the realm of iimer experience and social rela¬ 
tions. To free concepts from emotional undertones and state¬ 
ments of fact from evaluations-in other words, to remove am¬ 
biguity—was a necessary developmenL Exactness of fact finding, 
factual observation, and fact reporting was impossible without 
breaking up the units of observation in our common-sense ex- 
perience. The method of theoretical analysis, when applied to 
soda! life, focused our attention on partides of sodal and psy¬ 
chological reaUty that had passed unobserved on the level of 
ever>day practical Ufe. Although this breaking up of units of 
observation as they evolved from common-sense experience is 
essential from the point of view of sdence, it is bound to be 
calamitous when we realize that we must use the same apparatus 
of thought for both purposes, everyday orientation and sden^c 
research. Frequently what is a gain for sdentific knowledge is a 
loss for integration of personality and sodal cohesion. For ^ 
reason conservative minds more concerned about sodal coh^ion 
and coK>peration than about new discoveries were indined to 
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deplore the disintegrating efiEect of analytical knowledge. They 
w^e OTong in wanting to turn the clock back and have us be- 
Ueve in all the Biblical myths and other ancient lore as literal 
truth. Yet they instinctively felt that folklore had an integrating 
function in society and if it were removed without being re- 
placed by another vision of fife and the world order, a \oid in 
our outlook would be inevitable. 

Pre-scientific thought is persuasive and educative at the same 
time. Scientific thought should be neutral, not concerned either 
with persuasion or with the question whether it is good for a 
person to know just this or that at a given stage in his develop 
menu 

Of course, scientific thought is all right in its own sphere. It 
has to aim at an exact statement of fact and nothing but fact. 
But society cannot live without persuasion and due appreciation 
of the need for the educative process. 

Today at last w’e are able to formulate the dilemma that un¬ 
consciously has puzzled man for centuries. Should we sute scien¬ 
tific facts at all levels of human growth and in all manner of 
social situations irrespiective of their educative and psychological 
effects? Should we always formulate facts in the language of in¬ 
strumental thinking, irrespective of the circumstance that man 
is used to thinking in terms of images, and that destruction of 
this imagery destroys the appeal value of our ideas and the hu¬ 
man element in them? Or else, should we tell stories that have 
educative value and humanizing power, but do not correspond 
with what our fact finders present as tested truth? 

Here it is no longer the obscurant who protests because he 
fears the dissemination of knowledge; it is the educator seeing 
the dissolution of those basic images of our fantasy—the core of 
our everyday experience and the light in which we move and 
cooperate. Take the following example: 

On the plane of scientific thinking there is neither tragedy 
nor comedy. There are facts and processes, neutral in them¬ 
selves. But is it possible to expierience human events in an at¬ 
mosphere devoid of the tragic sense, where there is no climax, 
no one responsible, no hero but a lot of atoms that just behave 
in a artain way? 

The dilemma in its most acute form applies to the political 
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scene. As a fact finder every human being comes upon unpleasant 
data which may correspond neither with his personal desires 
nor with ideas he shares with a sect or party. As a fact finder 
he must also admit that there are tremendous gaps in our knowl¬ 
edge, and that things are in a state of flux. There is no clear-cut, 
finally established knowledge; all that we think in the spirit of 
responsible science can be stated only in terms of probabilities. 
But, in order to move the multitude, to unite huge parties, our 
aims should be clear-cut, and history presented as if it were sup 
porting our cause alone. In a word, it is essential for group ac¬ 
tion that planners should pretend to certainty and eliminate 
skepticism and ambiguity. 

This shift in the presentation of facts and ideas, as I see it, 
is not due simply to the dishonesty of the demagogue or of the 
politician, but is in the nature of human action, especially of 
collective action. As long as everyday langu^ was used both in 
politics and fact finding, ambiguity allowed identical terms to be 
utilized either as tools of observation or as goal setters. But as 
social and psychological science increasingly insists upon the re¬ 
moval of ambiguities and the stating of probabiUties as just that 
and not certainties, the politician and the actor are left, so to 
speak, without a language. 


2 . Organized Thought 

Through this differentiation of functions, which separates the 
lan<mage of fact finding from that used in the educative process 
and in influencing collective action, a kind of split consciousness 
arises. It causes a feeling of uncertainty, an ambivalence of atn- 
tudes, all the more disturbing as it is deepseated and hardly 
realized in the subject’s mind. This gulf becomes even dfep^ as 
we follow the further consequences of social growth in its bear¬ 
ing on human thinking. 

The life in organized political parties produces not oidy t^ 
need for clear-cut statements but the phenomenon of ‘oiganized 
thoughf-a rigidly defined system of ideas with a catechism ^ 
ready-made answers for any possible question, a system o s 
ments enabling the propagandist to settle any doubts^^d b.^ 
into line any deviation from socially aceep^ dogma. Tim 
that any person who tries to think honesUy. to face aU the ta 
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and changes that do not fit into the prearranged system of thought, 
is bound to be ousted from the field, the acknowledged universe 
of discourse, from the start. This method of having a ready-made 
ansvrer at hand was first developed in the modern age by tlie 
Jesuits, though it was first used systematically on a large scale 
by the Marxists.® 

However, the Marxists only began w'here other parties follow 
and will increasingly follow, unwilling to leave their partisans 
gaping before the tricks of the thought-juggler on the opposite 
side. Organized thought produces ever more organized thought, 
and the original nature of thinking, which was so magnificently 
demonstrated by Socrates in his relentless dynamic search for 
truth, completely collapses. One of the nightmares of mass exist¬ 
ence is the danger of petrification in systems of organized thought 
from which the spirit of inquiry has been squeezed out.* Our 
predicament is even more tragic when we realize that at the 
same time, in the same epoch and in the same human mind, en¬ 
tirely different yet equally absorbing patterns of thinking have 
developed. The further science proceeds, the more we realize 
that there is nothing definite in our thought mechanism, that 
all we can hope for are hypotheses subject to reorganization 
when factual evidence changes. .As our concepts have no reality 
in themselves and therefore must be abandoned as soon as others 
explain more facts more adequately, the idea of an open system 
wdth changing concepts becomes more and more dominant in 
the sphere of research. 

In the times of classical philosophy, one assumed the exist¬ 
ence of fundamental reality, the validity of certain ideas on a 
high plane of generality. For us today this ontology is hardly 
secure; at best its concepts can be considered parts that must 
continually give w'ay when facts do not support the framework. 
Thus, whereas we develop rigid systems of political thinking 
with preconceived answers for every contingency, modern intel¬ 
lectuals renounce any enduring frame of reference and tend to¬ 
ward a kind of fathomless existence. In this tendency, modem 
thought is a fair counterpart to the rigidity of organized ideolo¬ 
gies. 

There is no doubt that the two extremes are the products of 
the same age and, even though rarely confronted with both at 
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once, the human being living in their atmosphere is tom be- 
tiveen them. To him the artificial certainties of dogma are often 
the only refuge from the challenge of eternal uncertainties. 

3. The Delocalization of the Mind 

The dualism between endless search for the tmth and artificial 
stabilization of outlook did not exist in simple societies. The 
split begins when the mind is gradually severed from the locality 
and the concrete context in which it originated. The beginnings 
of this process, for which we suggest the sociological term ‘de- 
localization of the mind,’ are rather ancient but the final results 
are just becoming visible. 

Originally the thought habits and the content of the mind 
were part and parcel of the tribal or local unit in which they 
developed. Thought was at first a part of folkways, traditions, 
and habits, an untranslatable idiom referring everything to a 
concrete setting in which the world ivas experienced in a prim¬ 
itive community. So long as we live at the level of customs and 
folkwa^'s we do not accept statements and prescriptions because 
they are true and have been tested by experiment, but because 
they have authority. They are authoritative, and if one lives 
and acts according to them, one is righu If not, one breaks a 
taboo and is wTong.® 

It is not chance that scientific thinking begins by inviting the 
individual to doubt whatever comes to him as part of tradition, 
and to test anew for himself what part of it is tme in the light of 
his own experience. By this process we ‘delocalize’ thought, tear 
it out of the context in ivhich it was valid through the authorin' 
of tradition and at the same time relate it to a ‘supercommunal 
subject—the mind as such,’ out of which the idea of pure (i.e. 
delocalized) reason developed. 

Thought then becomes an abstract instrument for statement 
of facts by every human being and not only for those members 
of a community w^ho are held together by common conventions 
and traditions. This development from the tribal to the cos¬ 
mopolitan mind (the beginnings of which in our own civilization 
are connected with Descartes) results in a painful process of up¬ 
rooting which involves continuously upsetting the mental bal¬ 
ance of those exposed to iu 
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One result of this delocalization is that we tend to overrate 
experiences that can easUy be translated from one mental idiom 
into another. The formal sutements of mathematics are trusted 
more because they seem self-evident. Concrete experiences are 
reduced to abstract symbols, squeezed dry of their essence, and 
appreciated inhnitely more than flashes of insight that involve 
the whole person and his community background. In this process 
our universe of discourse is split in two; one-half is associated 
with the process of delocalization, the other with the untranslat¬ 
able qualitative elements in our communal experience. 

As the first type of knowledge emancipates itself from the 
second, a countermovement develops to save the values of qualita¬ 
tive experience from depreciation. Those who argue in favor of 
qualitative experience sooner or later contend that there is noth¬ 
ing to be said against the development of abstract thought in an 
expanding society moving toward a cosmopolitan attitude, but 
that it is going too far to insist that man distrust and give up 
all the experiences he owes to his rootedness in a concrete com¬ 
munity. 

It is perhaps not chance that in fulfilling the demands of a 
cosmopolitan consciousness we become at the same time more 
aware of the community background, which heretofore we have 
taken for granted. The process of delocalization of mind adds 
value to the locality from which we are about to be severed. Al¬ 
though obviously in perspective the processes of being uprooted 
and becoming more aware of our roots are both aspects of the 
same historical development, to those undergoing both processes, 
it only contributes to the fundamental uncertainty. In the proc¬ 
ess of delocalization of mind we witness something that perhaps 
has its only parallel in the growth of the child who is suddenly 
removed from the shelter of the family to a world in which all 
emotional signs and meanings that had previously lent direction 
to his wishes and activities become meaningless. 

4. The Process of Debunking 

Another characteristic of our modern age is the prevalence of the 
‘debunking’ attitude. It was present among others in Marxism 
and in the Freudian approach. But here, too, as in so many in- 
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stances, these two schools of thought only developed more fully 
a mental attitude that was in effect a product of the historical 
process and part and parcel of the modern mind. Both invali¬ 
date a pattern of thought by revealing hidden reasons or uncon¬ 
scious motives that cause a person or a group to produce the 
thought or to believe in it. The Marxist, for instance, says that 
when the bourgeois speaks of ‘freedom’ he really has in mind the 
freedom of the capitalist to invest and make profits; while the 
Freudian asserts that prudery is very often a ‘reaction formation’ 
against too strong a sex urge in ourselves; or our feeling of being 
persecuted by somebody is a projection of our unconscious tend¬ 
encies to hate; or passion in scientific research is nothing but 
transformed sexual curiosity. Both believe that the real mean¬ 
ing of indi\ idual or group behavior and accompanying thought 
is to be found behind the cloak of immediate justification given 
them. In both cases the method of looking beneath the surface of 
thought and action led to scientific revelation of obscure social 
and psychological mechanisms, which might not have been de¬ 
tected at all without the pressure of the debunking attitude. 

This debunking attitude in which mistrust is directed not so 
much against a given person or group as against the ability of 
the mi nd to detach itself from hidden motisations is typicall'j 
modern. There has always been mistrust and suspicion, but it 
was a concrete affair rather than a method of understanding 
better the working of the mind itself both in the individual and 
in the group. But under the impact of social change this funda¬ 
mental mistrust has been developed as an instrument of sociolo^- 
cal and psychological understanding. For it is social change in 
its various forms that loosens the bonds linking us to the con¬ 


tent and habits of our minds. 

If a person never leaves his home town to go to other coun¬ 
tries never leaves one stratum for another through rise or fall 
in the social scale, or if, in his group, no violent psychological 
changes occur for a lifetime, that person is so strongly identified 
with established habits of thought and interpretation that he 
can hardly conceive of their ability to change. Even less would 
he attempt to discover the hidden rational or irrational motiva¬ 


tions behind this outlook. 

Great change occurs when we realize not only 


that different 
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CTOups think differently about certain issues, but that the whole 
frame of reference may be different. When change not only is 
external but affects our mental concepts, it becomes possible to 
look beneath the surface and to detect the mental dynamic. The 
tendency to deprecate the validity of certain statements by un¬ 
veiling their hidden motivations is intensified when-through so¬ 
cial ^fferentiation-different social groups explain the same 
things in different ways. In a highly stratified society it is likely 
that segregated groups will develop different approaches, valua¬ 
tions, and interpretations of the same things. If the interests of 
these groups are antagonistic there will be a tendency to realize 
that, even in our own society, different ways of thinking exist, 
a tendency that weakens, through the attitude of debunking, the 
public prestige of the opponents. But what we do to our enemy 
he will try to do to us. Debunking gets to be a general mental 
habit; what was originally one group’s weapon is now a popular 
approach-and one that essentially belongs to our age.« Thus, 
however much we may owe to this process that has freed our 
minds from habits, we cannot fail to recognize that debunking 
in general only adds to the fundamental uncertainty of our time. 

5. The Manipulative Approach to Thought 

Along w'ith a characteristic tendency’ to regard man’s thoughts 
as ideologies and rationalizations, another technique is developi- 
ing in modem mass society that bears especially on our relation 
to the mind. Once we are used to regarding man’s emotions and 
ideas as products of certain environmental or psychological 
mechanisms, it is obvious that we are going to tr)' to produce 
these mental states or ideas through manipulative procedures. 

Again, there is nothing new in trying to persuade or impress a 
j>erson or group. This was always the method of demagogues and 
groups skilful enough to serve as models, i.e. silently to impose 
their manners and ideals on the rest of the population. But they 
ail have done this more or less intuitively, either through per¬ 
sonal appeal or unconscious suggestion. A new phase begins when 
technicians of propaganda use their skill to produce certain 
ideologies or emotional trends through rationally conceived 
methods. It is no longer transference through intuition but the 
skilful exploitation of certain rules of psychology that teach us 
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how to condition responses and how to plan ideologies. The 
new feature is that leading people acquire the manipulative at¬ 
titude, and gradually that attitude becomes general. 

By implication person-to-person appeal is forced into the back¬ 
ground. It does not, of course, disappear completely. It will still 
exist in family life, neighborliness, and friendship; but if we 
were to make a time budget in the life of a typical inhabitant 
of a modern metropolis, we would see how this rubric shrinks, 
compared with activities in which he is the manipulator or in 
which he is manipulated. Needless to say the time budget only 
indicates the disappearance of person-to-person experiences in 
terms of time spent. The real loss could only be ascertained if 
we realized how the inner quality of personal experience is 
bound to be weakened by being shunted to the margin of life. 

As usually happens with a type of experience that is about to 
be ruled out by social development, we have suddenly become 
aware of the significance of the person-to-person experience or, 
in Martin Buber’s terms, the ‘Thou experience.’ AVe speak a great 
deal about community because community experience is becom¬ 
ing increasingly rare. We speak about the meaning of person-to- 
person relations because they, too, are becoming increasingly 
scarce. We romanticize them, embellishing their memor)', be¬ 
cause we dread their disappearance. Formerly we had little to 
say about them because we took them for granted. Now we still 
have them but with that flavor of ideological beatification, which 
in itself indicates a certain loss of reality. Community experi¬ 
ence on the level of reflecuon, ‘Thou experience’ on the level 
of romantic elevation, is a compensating move of the mind in 
mass society and develops in strict correlation with the growth of 
the manipulative approach. 

The real paradox of this process is only fully realized when 
we see the primary experiences-community feelings and person- 
to-person appeals and what we call the human touch-produced 
by those in charge of manipulating the mind in human soaety. 
A radio voice is loved because it creates the illusion of a strong 
personality whom the listener imagines he knows better than his 
own friend. This yearning for the ‘personal touch’ is mechani¬ 
cally projected. We suddenly prefer a film star who is not star- 
like at all but just ‘homey’; yet this very ‘homeyness is quite as 
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much a product of conscious manipulation as the HollyAVOod 
reproduction of genuine Parisian atmosphere. 

What we call inspiration is still another quality that goes 
astray with the growth of the manipulative approach. As long as 
primar)' contacts prevail, the monotony of life and the frequent 
repetition of customary behavior patterns are occasionally tran¬ 
scended by meeting persons who have the gift of vision and the 
d)Tiamics of real inspiration. Sometimes at least we enjoy being 
carried away by them and, in crucial situations, such individuals 
may become centers of regeneration, reform, or revolution either 
in political or religious life. 

Room for the beneficent influence of such individuals shrinks 
in normal times or whenever the organization and bureaucratiza¬ 
tion of human affairs grows in modern society. Man, however, in 
the desire to overcome the dehumanizing effects of being a mere 
cog in the social machine, still yearns for inspiration and vision. 
Thus again in response to manipulation, a romantic enhance¬ 
ment of vision and inspiration as human values has developed. 
It is sometimes grotesque to see how, in the wilderness of manip¬ 
ulative approaches, the cry is strongest for the man who has the 
powers of inspiration and vision. It is even more grotesque to 
observe the premium put upon the services of such individuals 
by the vast social machines which have developed manipulation 
into a gigantic technique. This may be observed, for instance, 
in the American party system, where often the party machinei7 
is admittedly a ‘racket’ with division of spoils the only integrat¬ 
ing factor. However, the party’s chances are dependent upon the 
people of integrity who stand as its candidates—not the racketeers 
who may be uncovered in the cross fire of the campaign. In addi¬ 
tion, the candidate must not be predominantly calculating but 
rather a man of inspiration and vision; at any rate the latter 
type has had good chances on the political scene. Of course, all 
of this applies equally to democracies and totalitarian systems. 
It is perhaps even more important in the case of the totalitarians 
where the leaders, the visible personalities, are those who can 
inspire (whatever the content of their inspiration) and who have 
a sTsion (whatever it may be). 

The same applies to films and radio, both of which are subject 
to the manipulating mind whose calculation of emotional effects 
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and profit returns often has to include the person of vision and 
inspiration in a top position. The outstanding effect of such 
moves is the development of a new type of personality: the spe¬ 
cialist in vision and inspiration, who projects into the ether 
or on a gigantic screen those human qualities which are genuine 
only so long as they spring directly from the unconscious and 
are not manipulated. 

Thus, the extension of the manipulative approach, without 
which no mass society could exist, again augments that hidden 
insecurity, whose growth we have observed in other modern 
trends. Never seeing quite clearly which experience is genuine 
and which the result of artificial manipulation makes for inse¬ 
curity for everyone, even for the simplest members of the com¬ 
munity’. Repercussions of the film, of faked oratory’, of planned 
propaganda, of deliberately concocted fashions of the mind are 
found in our secret distrust of the mind itself. There are, of 
course, a few exceptional people among the poets and critics %vho 
are rarely deceived, and who can still judge whether one artist 
simply imitates a pattern common to the age or to an intellectual 
circle, while the work of another is the original result of per¬ 
sonal struggle and genuine creative experience. The average per¬ 
son, brought up on the superficial journalese of the daily press, 
on the standardized broadcast language and patter, on films that 
must be conventional since the industry cannot risk capital on 
experiments, gets trapped in that jungle without knowing which 
of his feelings is genuine and which is merely borrowed. AVhen 
is privacy really privacy? When is friendship true friendship? 
And w’hen is the homely touch reality and not just pretense? 

This uncertainty about what is genuine and what is manip¬ 
ulated or even faked leads to a peculiar form of skepticism. It 
is the skepticism of the person who has seen too many new lit¬ 
erary fashions or new’ common ideas come and go, who has he^d 
too many new words that once touched off a spark in him be¬ 
come common coin. _ _ 

This kind of skepticism is not the creative skepticism o e 
inquiring scientific mind which rejects a hypothesis because it 
is not yet fully tested. It is not the skepticism of the red ar 
critic who has the vision of what is genuine and knows the deep 
est sources of inspiration and wUl not put up with anything 
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that is a fake. It is the skepticism of the common mind reflecj. 
ing that basic uncertainty which has become genera i g 

in which large-scale manipulation of mental states is e i 
of the experiences we share. Even if the common man cannot 
give reasons for his skepticism and unceruinty. these have be- 
Sme as much part of his character as for those who realize the 
philosophical, psychological, or historical bases of their skep 

So far we have described uncertainties that are closely linked 
to the social development of thought in an expanding society. At 
first sight, some may be inclined to regard these observations as 
too subtle and some may take the line: ‘Give the people social 
security, food, shelter, and jobs, and all these problems will di^ 
appear.’ Those who say this do not realize that economic and 
social insecurity are only part of the general insecurity. They 
overlook the fact that psychological and spiritual insecurity are 
sometimes even more disturbing than the former. It is simply 
practical politics to know all the main sources of psychic insecu- 
rity in our time. 

lU. THE PREDICAMENT OF HUMAN EXISTENCE IN MODERN SOCIETY 


1 . Irrationalism in Mass Society 

Apart from the insecurities caused by the present predicament of 
thought, there are other sources of human insecurity that char¬ 
acterize man’s existence in modem mass society. The latent drive 
toward irrationalism or, to put it more crudely, the tendency 
toward mass hysteria is the first of these broader and more fun¬ 
damental disturbances to be noticed. 

l ife iu a mass society seems to accumulate a latent psychologi¬ 
cal explosive power which, in situations of general insecurity, 
spreads like wildfire and tends to become a permanent part of 
the popular mental attitude, as was shown by the Nazi experi¬ 
ment in Germany. Undoubtedly a great many special causes— 
economic, historical, and psychological—contributed to making 
the German a typical example of this attitude. Still, very few 
of us will deny that this mental state is latent in modem mass 
society as such, and we should do our best both to understand 
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ality in turning away from passion; it should be treated 

Jealm. Lain. Lcuril, in mass socie.y-for manonaluy 
has not disappeared even in civilized man-can only be 
balanced by spiritualization or refinement of passion at all levels 
of human action and co-operation. If strongly developed, spirit¬ 
ualization can be a bulwark against regression, but it will be 
swept away unless modern art and religion become again a sig¬ 
nificant part of the fabric of human life. 


2 . Dual Movality as a Source of Insecurity 

By dual morality I refer to the peculiar fact that man has gradu¬ 
ally developed two types of responses to right and wrong simul¬ 
taneously. On the plane of general argument and insight, he 
wiU plead for the right thing, not in his particular interest but 
in the interest of his community. Acting in a given context, how¬ 
ever, he will very often disavow what he proclaimed on the level 
of generality. In its simpler forms this is a well-known phenome¬ 
non which we refer to in the saying that a person ‘preaches water 
and drinks wine.’ 

The problem becomes more acute when it is not merely the 
expression of weakness resulting from an instinctive urge, as in 
the above-mentioned case, but when we realize that this dual 
morality is frequently the consequence of the fact that we live 
in society on two different levels and develop two moralities ac¬ 
cordingly: one which we may call ‘general morality’ and the 
other what might be called ‘contextual morality.’ 

As we have already pointed out, people in their intellectual 
approach to social affairs acknowledge that taxes should be paid 
and agree to being heavily taxed, if necessary. In the personal 
situation, however, many still try within the legal limit to reduce 
their share to the minimum. This egoistic or self-centered ma¬ 
nipulation is acknowledged even by the State, which frankly ad¬ 
mits everybody’s right to consult experts in order to minimize his 
contribution. It would seem to be contradictory to bargain over 
one’s share of the taxes w’hile presumably acting in the interest 
of the common weal. Yet we recognize the dual attitude and 
acknowledge living and thinking on two different levels: think¬ 
ing for the w’hole, yet being on guard and reacting as a self-cen¬ 
tered unit. The existence of these two levels is even more marked 
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if we vote for laws that will compel us to act on the contextual 
level in terms of our higher abstract morality. I, as an individual, 
will not raise my taxes, but I want the State which compels me 


to raise taxes. 

This shows quite clearly that there are, so to speak, two selves 
within us. With certain modifications, they correspond to what 
psychoanalysis calls the superego and the ego—the one sets up 
the idea of higher morality; the other wants to be practical in 
the real situation.® 

The same dualism predominates when somebody in the field 
of political theor)' pleads strongly for co-operation versus compe¬ 
tition and for social justice versus profit making. In concrete ac¬ 
tion, in spite of these ideals, he will still go on being competi¬ 
tive as long as society is organized on competitive lines, as he 
knows that he is bound to fall in line under penalty of faUure. 
In the same way he will try to make profits as long as profit 
making is the basis of enterprise. Yet inw'ardly he may still want 
a social order in which the actual circumstances allow him to be 
community-minded instead of reaping bigger profits for himself. 
.All of this suggests that dual morality is not solely the outcome 
of personal frailty but often the expression of the fact that so¬ 
ciety, which after all defines the conditions under which we have 
to play the game, is still organized differently from what our 
social consciousness tells us is just and right. 

The progress of social education therefore consists in strength¬ 
ening our abstract morality' more and more-that is to say, the 
morality that can abstract itself for a while from our egocenmc 
horizon and see what is good for the community. We then 
in a position to proceed to policies with the help of w^ich the 
whole community will alter the concrete situation. Then we 
should be able to act in greater conformity with the pnnaples 


our abstract intelligence dictates to us. 

The great mistake of the old-fashioned preacher was Aat he 
appealed merely to our abstract conscience, suggesting that we 
should be altruistic instead of selfish; he failed to criucize the 
social structure in which action had to take place and the rules 
of which compelled the individual to play the sel -centered 
There is much wisdom in developing our social sense and o 
rcsixmsibility on the abstract level, but only if simultaneously 
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we find methods for transferring those ideals to the pattern of 
our social order. To put it briefiy. to improve social responsibil- 
Tin the individual can only be effective if at the ^me time, 
through social reform, we are able to alter the rules of the game 


in our social structure. 

One of the great uncertainties of our age follows from is 
dual development: the individual belongs to two worlds, his 
mind reacts to the demands of society on two levels. There has 
always been tension between abstract high ideals and concrete 
practical morality, but this duality has usually been taken for 
^nted. One simply admits that man is a sinner and the world 
of itself corrupt, and that unless one is a saint, one cannot live 
up to high ideals. The most one can do is to mitigate things here 
and there, with a bad conscience over one’s ineptitude and im¬ 
perfections. j • u 

The disquieting but perhaps promising thing today is that 

our sensitivity to our own responsibility for the prevailing social 
order is becoming increasingly acute; we feel that our responsibil¬ 
ity goes further than an occasional bad conscience; that we are 
joindy responsible for the social environment that compels us 
to act in the wrong way. 

As in the case of tax paying, we recognize the existence of a 
tendency in us to want to alter and create laws compelling us to 
act altruistically in real situations. The same abstract morality 
is forcing us to create a social order that will cease to compel us 
to act egocentrically or even asocially. 

Although all this is very promising, as long as the relation be¬ 
tween practical morality and abstract morality is not clearly 
understood, the increasing social sensidvity and the increasing 
pressure to act egocentrically despite it is very disquieting and 
only adds to the same basic uncertainty we have diagnosed from 
so many angles. Without some higher moral or religious author¬ 
ity to interpret to the individual these trends in the transforma- 
don of his conscience, it can hardly be expected that pieople will 
understand what is going on in them and in the world. 


3. The Crisis in Valuation 

This transformation of our moral sensitivity is only one aspect 
of a more comprehensive crisis in valuation, which is a part oi 
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our changing age. While to the sociologist it is a matter of 
course that men’s values are bound to change in an age of trans¬ 
formation, it greatly bewilders the man in the street, and is a 
mental burden to many thinkers who have not yet related their 
findings to the social context. 

Changes in social organization bring about changes in pat¬ 
terns of action and social preferences. Therefore it is only natural 
that a change in valuations should be part of a dynamic society. 
It is secondary whether the change is caused by technological in¬ 
ventions provoking a new division of labor which, in turn, calls 
for new work habits and a revaluation of achievement, and so 
on; or whether change results from greater social mobility, 
many people rising in the social scale, others falling, and thereby 
coming into contact with the different standards of a different 
social status. Social change again may be the result of the neces¬ 
sity for migration, labor following capital, relocation of indus¬ 
try, enforced transfer of population, in order to solve problems 
of political or racial discord; or, finally, change is brought about 
by the fusion of regions or the collaboration of nations who 
through trade, communication, and travel learn about each 
other. In all these cases, the basic process is the same. Through 
some sort of change, individuals and groups learn different ways 
of acting, of forming human relationships, of consuming goods 
or enjoying leisure, of making contacts and building up friend¬ 
ship, of shaping their political organization and choosing their 
leaders, or of worshiping God. 

Social change makes us live in a multipattemed society with 
various ways of doing the same thing and achieving the same 
end. Where simple society has but one or two ways of doing the 
thing, and it is more or less pre-established which is the right 
choice, we are constantly faced with a surfeit of choices. To a 
person conditioned and educated for a static society, there is 
something bewildering in that very increase of choices and of 
valuations. Very soon an awareness of the varkty of valuations 
develops and with it consciousness of the crisis this engenders. 
In the approach of the sociologist, valuations are traffic lights 
set up by society to inform the individual in which direction he 
should move, how he should behave or react, of what he should 
approve or disapprove. Without such valuations, no co-ordina- 
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Similarlv. it is difficult to foresee how groups will get on vith 
one another if some adhere to the ascetic way of life and praise 
self-denial while odiers seek self-expression. Very often this dif¬ 
ference in our society parallels the conflict between rural or 
small-town tradition and cosmopolitan tendencies-the former 
still maintaining the discipline of family influence and primary- 
group habits, whereas the latter affords opportunities and in¬ 
ducements to self-indulgence natural to cosmopolitan liMng on 
imports and exports, both material and mental. 

The first effect of the clash between different valuations, as 
tve have said, is confusion—a fundamental bewilderment—pro¬ 
ducing the same type of basic anxiety we have discussed repeat¬ 
edly. This anxiety is different from concrete fear. When we are 
afraid of something, we know what it is and the concreteness of 
the object provokes a concrete type of fear with which we are 
familiar; but anxiety partakes of that uncertainty implied when 
we say that the bottom has fallen out of our w'orld. The reaction 
to anxiety is a philosophy of relativism, which may readily lead 
to nihilism. In the recent past this appeared first in the form of 
‘historism’ teaching the relativity of all values as products of 
their culture only: hence nothing is absolutely right or wrong. 
.\s a defense against this relativism, two methods are feasible. 
One is that of denial: we may deny that such relativity exists or 
that the problem exists at all. Thus we deal with it identically as 
we dealt with the problem of prostitution and venereal disease 
—by not talking about them. And by ignoring them it was hoped 
that they would somehow disappear or that fewer people would 
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be affected by them. But as the number of conflicting situations 
increase, conflict has to be admitted. We reach a higher stage 
when we admit the conflict and try to find methods of coping 
with it. 

Xhe method of denial will, of course, be in the spirit of ortho¬ 
doxy. Xhe person who has to admit that there is something 
wrong in the world which cannot easily be denied, and that this 
new thing threatens his previous beliefs, tends first of all to re¬ 
assure himself by emphasizing even more the significance of the 
orthodox attitudes and values which he harbors. Orthodoxy is 
not simply conservatism—not a primary, direct attitude of the 
mind—but a form of reaction. Xhe conservative lives in his tra¬ 
ditions unconsciously, taking them for granted and handling 
them lightly because he is not afraid of losing them. Xhe reac¬ 
tionary, however, is rigid because he is afraid of losing a kind 
of certainty that is an integral part of his life. Endless uncer¬ 
tainty leading to relativism and nihilism on the one hand and 
to orthodoxy on the other are just two sides of the same coin, 
different reactions to the same disturbing process which we call 
the crisis in valuation. From another angle they both reveal the 
same fundamental uncertainty, and a remedy for them can only 
be found if their significance is acknowledged and brought 
within the scope of conscious planning. 

Xhere can be a solution to uncertainty and anxieties only if 
we learn hotv to live in a changing society, how to think in 
terms of an open system, and how to balance ourselves when 
everything is ‘on the move.’ A moving bicycle, to use the nearest 
analogy in the physical world, cannot be made safe by static suj> 
port but only by a technique that copes with change through 
the rider’s adapting himself to the ever-changing equilibrium. 
Xhis new technique of balancing is not relativism but rather the 
formula of changing equilibrium—stability during change. 

4. The Self and Its Anxieties 

Different sources of uncertainty do not exist separately but con¬ 
verge, reaching a climax when they affect the core of personal¬ 
ity. We feel that not only certain segments of life are unstable, 
but that the source of our inner unity, the experience of the 
Self, is also exposed to the jarring effect of a changing world. 
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esteem may emancipate itself from social controls. Normally, the 
source of self-esteem or self-evaluation is society, because the 
pride we take in ourselves is instilled \ery carefully through our 
whole education. Society keeps its hold on us by deseloping 
strongly this pride and self-esteem. A person bereft of self-respect 
and no longer caring, tends toward personality disintegration. 
Now this carefully build-up self-esteem is normally, as we have 
pointed out, the molding factor of our conduct. It tells us, 'You 
are not a gentleman unless you play the game according to the 
rules.’ We appeal to the pride of the person, in this case pride 
linked to social status, in order to elicit a well-defined type of 
response. This is quite different from conditioning and habit¬ 
forming, where through a hidden mechanism, we merely condi¬ 
tion automatic responses. Here, every stimulus to act in a given 
way works through an appeal to the core of our personality, that 
is to say, our self-assurance. 

The source of this pride and self-esteem may vary with soci¬ 
eties. But no society can survive in the long run without build¬ 
ing up in its members such a focus of self-assurance from cer¬ 
tain clearly visible sources. One of the great upheavals, accom¬ 
panied by deep anxiety, develops when the sources of self-esteem 
change. In our rural and urban societies one of the deepest 
sources of self-confidence was the family. The family as a center 
of social pride and social esteem is strongly developed in the 
world of rural and urban property. Man derives his most ob¬ 
vious social prestige from his family background. You are bom 
into a status and you find your place in the world, your duties 
and privileges defined according to this status. Now this source 
of status is shifting in our society. At present our rural and urban 
family-and-property complex still matters as the ultimate source 
of social and self-esteem. \Ve still play social roles developed in 
connection with these older institutions. But with the rise of the 
new organized social units and metropolitan life, the primary 
definition of status as family extraction gradually recedes. 

One of the more recent sources of self-assurance based upon 
organized group life was the Army, which, of course, also relied 
upon feudal and even older sources of the idea of honor; but its 
way of regulating and distributing status and rank according to 
objective functions was quite different. The same applies to 
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business and its power to define status and self-esteem, and to 
what tve call public life with its free-lance career patterns and 
the pride and self-confidence that go with success. Whereas mil¬ 
itary prestige belongs to the Army, in the life of the artist and 
scientist fame is the criterion of self-esteem borrowed from so¬ 
ciety. Add to this in totalitarian societies membership in the 
hierarchy of the one-party system, which cuts across and over¬ 
shadows earlier forms of self-assurance. .All of these shifts from 
one source of self-esteem to another, from one mainspring of 
pride to another, are frightening; the more so since conventional 
roles accompanying one or the other form of self-confidence are 
also changing. 

The earthquake is felt more strongly when it reaches the level 
of the Self and causes mutation in iL The Self is the deepest 
point to which social transformation can penetrate, and if there 
is no external support, no social provision for overcoming the 
fear of losing one's niche in society from which self-assurance 
originates, basic insecurity will be recognized as one’s greatest 
bedevilment. It is from this standpoint that the fear of freedom, 
described in such a masterly way by Erich Fromm,® appears as 
one typical fear concerning the Self. Fear of freedom comes from 
mobility from one society to another or from one age into an¬ 
other, in which the patterns of coercion and freedom are differ¬ 
ent. There are people who are accustomed to rigid discipline 
regulating many things. If they are set free suddenly tlieir first 
reaction is fear—just as an Englishman will first react with anxi¬ 
eties in French surroundings where there is greater or at any 
rate verj' different scope for self-indulgence. 

In the same way, if we move from a society with a well-estab¬ 
lished ritual to one in which enlightenment and social mobility 
create more and more liberty or even license, the first reaction 
wiU again be one of anxiety leading, for some people at least, to 
orthodoxy—a kind of enforced reversion to the previous rigidity 
and the certainty that seemed to accompany it. 

Anxieties of the Self cause the deepest insecurity. They are 
the culmination of uncertainties arising from various sources. If 
there is nothing to aid us in overcoming these fears, only destruc¬ 
tion and chaos can ensue. 
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5. The Need for Diagnosis, Guidance, and Integration 

On the intellectual level, insight into the main sources o£ anxi¬ 
ety, which develop from the uncertainties of life in a changing 
society, points in the same direction. As such changes as we are 
expected to meet cannot be mastered bv the average person as 
an indn idual, some collective guidance is wanted. new tspe of 
tliought is necessars' to cope with the magnitude of the problems. 

To the minds of men in the past the changes in external con¬ 
ditions might have seemed even gieater. But these men lived in 
an age when adjustment was unconscious, and not yet conceived 
as a process about which something could be done in the way of 
guiding human affairs. In our age we are passing from the stage 
of tacit adjustment and tacit integration to deliberate recon¬ 
struction; we believe in the purposeful guidance of human af¬ 
fairs. This does not mean that we can hope to master the whole 
turmoil of facts and the onslaught of an entirely changing world 
system. But social intelligence has reached a stage where we 
can be satisfied only if we have done our best to disentangle 
the causes and to master the course of events from the strateeic 

o 

points available to us. 

Et en though we know that we may ultimately be driven by 
forces su'onger than oursehes, we should lose our moorings al¬ 
together were we to give up at least trsing to interpret the sit¬ 
uation in which we live. Responsibility for social matters has in¬ 
creased since we have learned to disentangle causes and effects 
on the social scene. 

In periods of change in the past it was the function of re¬ 
ligions and of the Church to interpret the transition: to let the 
members of the community know man’s fate, his place in the 
world, and what man should live by. Today, such collective guid¬ 
ance will have to embody the sociological approach, in order 
that we may understand social change and its causes. 

It is obviously equally tvTong to think that the formidable 
transformation through which we are passing can be endured 
without spiritual guidance, or to think that religious guidance 
with its traditional means of interpreting the world situation is 
sufficient. If the sociologist realizes that for many reasons there 
is need of spiritual power to integrate people, this does not mean 
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that he endorses clericalism or any superimposed creed. He 
merely recognizes that religion fulfils certain indispensable func¬ 
tions in this age of transition. \\’iihout such guidance diere may 
be many more or less successful individual and group adjust¬ 
ments. But if these have no focus and no direction, and if there 
is no authorin' and no consistency in ivhat they do, disorganiza¬ 
tion is bound to continue. The personality pattern is disrupted 
because it gradually becomes meaningless. There remains only 
a split personalirs': no consistent conduct can develop. On the 
level of group adjustment we have shifting policies but no cen¬ 
tral policy derived from understanding of the whole. 

In the past religion fulfilled these functions of interpretation 
and integration. In the old days religion was a stabilizer; today 
we turn to it again for assistance in the transition. That means 
that our religious leaders must keep up with the changing order, 
building their world outlook and policy up>on deeper insight and 
intellectual comprehension. In \iew of our need for balance, 
their interpretation must not be so extremist as to destroy the 
jKychological equilibrium and feeling of security during the 
transition. 

Thus, apart from its internal significance, in the period ahead 
dynamic religion has three major functions in the social order: 
(i) diagnosing society in transition; (2) focusing attention on 
important issues; and ^3) integrating human conduct on the 
various levels of social life.* 

• Here the MS. breaks off, not, however, without an indication that the 
author intended to elaborate this integrating function of a progressive re¬ 
ligion. Ed. 
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CHAPTER 1 . MAIN SYMPTOMS OF THE CRISIS 

I. This development can be traced from the following table, taken from 

J, R. Kicks and A. R. Hart, The Social Framework of the American Economy 
(New York, 1945), p. S 9 - 

Population {in millions) 



1650 

i8cx> 

1850 

1900 

1940 

Great Britain 

6 

10 

21 

37 

46 

France 

16 

*7 

35 

4 » 

42 

Germany 

14 

20 

35 

54 

70 

Italy 



24 

32 

44 

U.S.A. 

.. 

5 

23 

75 

* 3 » 

Irdland 

1 

5 

6% 

4)4 

4 % 


2. Cf. Gilfillan, S. CL, The Sociology of Invention (Chicago, 1935). 

Ogbum, W, Social Change (New York, 1929). 

5. Sir George Comewall Lewis, in 1841, summed up *the advantages de¬ 
rived by the dominant country from its supremacy over a dependency under 
the foUowing heads: 

1. Tribute or revenue paid by the dependency. 

2. Assistance for military or naval purposes furnished by the dependency, 
g. Advantages to the dominant country from Its trade with a dependency. 

4. Facilities afforded by dependencies to the dominant country for the 
emigradcm of its surplus population, and for an advantageous employment of 
its capitaL 

5. Transportation of cx>nvicts to a dependency. 

6. Glory of possessing dependencies.* 

From An Essay cm the GooemmenJt of Dependencies, ed. with an Introduc¬ 
tion by CL P. Lucas (Oxford, 1891), p. xlv. 

4- Mumfoxd, Lewis, Faith for Living (New York, 1940), p. 149. 

5. Tt is argued chat the economic opportunities for investment available in 
the 19th century were the consequence of there being vast uncultivated or 
semi-cultivated areas and great demand for goods by an increasing population. 
More recently. It is argued, the basic capital installations—mines, railways, 
factories, tele-communications, etcx—have been provided and required, not 
total replacement, but only maintenance, repair and improvement. Even such 
improvement, it is argued, gives more productive results with less capital 
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outlay than before. Hence, economic expansion is to be sought by more 
intensive cultivation, industrial or otherwise, of the opportunities still re¬ 
maining. Even then it is thought difficult to discover ways of using all the 
natural savings and feared that in default of a comprehensive fiscal polio- 
some of the savings may be simply sterilised by hoarding.’ H. Finer, The 
T.VA. (Montreal, 1944), p. 218, note 2. 

Hansen, A. H., Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New* York, 1941), ch. 
x\i. 

Temporary National Economic Committee Hearings, Part 9. 
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filled room,’ in case American parties have to choose ‘a dark horse* candidate, 
the author is concerned with ways and means to guard against the uncer¬ 
tainties of either hereditary selection or such a posnvar situation as Presi¬ 
dents Harding and Grant had to cope with, or the role of the presidency 
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during the eclipse of the ^Veimar Republic. There are notes to indicate that 
Karl M annh eim intended to elaborate the issue more fuUv. [E<L] 

37, This is not quite obvious in the light of modem investigations in the 
sociology of knowledge. 
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